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A  Quarter  Century  of 


Polish  Literature 

Hy  J0SI:PH  Wni  LlN 

T  IS  DIFFICULT  for  mc,  anti  for  several 
reasons,  to  talk  alx)Ut  Polish  literature 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years.*  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  impartial  where  one’s  close 
friends  are  concerned.  I  fear,  ttx),  that  in  a 
sketchy  outline  such  as  this,  one  may  inad¬ 
vertently  omit  a  significant  name  or  piece 
of  writing.  The  greatest  difficulty,  however, 
springs  from  the  fact  that  1  find  myself  cut 
off  from  Poland  not  only  by  space  and 
time — the  latter  altogether  t<K»  long — hut 
also  by  an  ominously  growing  sense  of 
estrangement.  Trx)  wide  a  gulf  separates 
me  from  that  soil  upon  which  Polish  letters 
once  flourished  and  ixiw  choke  and  gasp 
for  lack  of  freedom.  Distance  and  this  sense 
of  estrangement  render  difficult  a  just 
evaluation  of  all  that  is  written  there  now. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  appraise 
fairly  any  of  the  so-called  phenomena  of 
cultural  life  one  must  observe  at  first  hand 
the  circumstances  which  produce  them. 

I  left  Poland  a  few  months  before  the 
last  war,  and  have  never  gone  back  since. 
Which  means  that  of  the  [x:rif)d  which  in¬ 
terests  us  here  1  have  sjx'nt  half,  the  second 
and  by  far  the  most  interesting  half,  at  that, 
away  from  a  country  where  a  great  many 
things  that  were  all  trx)  tragic  were  hap- 
{lening  at  that  time.  Things  that  were 
bound  to  shake  to  the  core  every  sensitive 
human  soul:  the  terrors  of  rKCupation,  the 

•This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world’s  various 
national  literatures  durinK  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Edtietri. 


Street  executions,  the  lujuidation  of  the 
Warsaw  (ihetto,  the  uprising  of  i(>44  and 
its  fatal  consetjuences:  Poland’s  ca[)ital  lit¬ 
erally  burnt  to  the  ground  anti  its  inhab¬ 
itants  dcjxirted  to  concentration  and  labor 
camps.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  seen 
through  eyes  that  have  witnessed  all  this, 
not  only  everything  that  was  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  after  but  even  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  pre-war  years  must  lixik  different 
from  the  way  it  apjK’ars  to  eyes  which  have 
lieen  spared  such  sights.  And  different,  trxi, 
is  the  light  in  which  |K'ople  disillusioned 
by  [leace  and  their  present  enslavement 
view  the  native  literarv  production  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Are  these  [leople  in¬ 
terested  in  literature  at  all  ^  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  explain  to  the 
reader  who  may  not  In-  familiar  with  Po¬ 
land  the  somewhat  sjiecial  role  literature 
[ilays  in  that  country.  This  role  is  slightly 
ilifTerent  from  the  part  letters  play  here  or 
in  England.  In  [ire-war  Polanrl,  just  as  in 
several  other  countries  of  I*!astern  and 
Southeastern  Kurojie,  the  princifial  “con¬ 
sumer”  of  jxxrtry  and  serious  fiction  was 
the  intelligentsia.  This  term  which,  if  I  re¬ 
member  correctly,  was  first  used  in  Czarist 
Russia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  applied  to  educated  [leople  of 
every  origin  an<l  financial  status  whose 
common  Ixmd  was  their  lient  for  intellec¬ 
tual  life.  That  lient  was  sometimes  strong¬ 
er  than  any  other  inclination  or  passion. 
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and  even  when  it  was  not,  it  was  apt  to 
color  and  mold  all  such  other  compulsions. 
Ah!  the  intellij’entsia!  Numerically  it  was 
not  an  im|)osin^  class,  nor  did  it  always 
constitute  an  elite,  either  in  the  American 
sense  of  a  VKial  elite,  or  in  the  sense  of  a 
ruling  huleed,  there  had  lieen 

occasions  when  men  who  governed  IVdand 
showed  very  little  inclination  t(»ward  intel¬ 
lectual  life.  lUit  it  was  primarily  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia  who  shajK-d  and  represented  Po¬ 
land’s  cultural  life  and  often  saved  its  repu¬ 
tation  from  either  justified  or  unmerited 
censure.  Whatever  hapjienetl  in  the  world 
of  IxHiks,  theater,  and  arts,  major  events  as 
well  as  minor  ones,  hecame  part  of  the 
“true”  life  of  the  intellij»entsia,  gave  that 
life  meaninj'  and  pur|X)se,  or  else  disclosed 
its  meanin)'lessness  and  lack  of  purjxise. 

People  who  were  hut  figments  of  their 
author’s  imaj»ination  would  enter  the 
homes  of  the  intelligentsia,  no  matter  what 
those  homes  haji|K‘ncd  to  lx-:  large  or  small 
country  houses,  the  proverbial  attic-nxims 
of  struggling  students,  or  the  basement  flats 
of  workmen,  d'hose  imaginary  characters 
liecame  part  of  the  household’s  life,  shar¬ 
ing  the  joys,  virrtiws,  and  ho|xfs  of  its  mem- 
liers,  and  oftentimes  affecting  deeply  the 
entire  course  of  their  lives.  As  time  went 
on,  the  Ixujiulary  Ix-tween  fictional  |>eople 
and  hkxKl-and-flesh  ones  lx*camc  complete¬ 
ly  obliterated.  One  can  say  without  fear  of 
exaggerating  that  Ix-fore  the  First  World 
War  characters  created  by  such  writers  as 
Henryk  Sienkiewie/.,  Ifoleslaw  Prus,  Idiza 
Orzes/.kowa,  and  particularly  Stefan  Ze- 
romski,  not  to  mention  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  literarv  masterpieces  of  other 
nations,  constituted  a  sort  of  secoiul,  spirit¬ 
ual  family  of  every  memlier  of  the  Polish 
intelligentsia.  Sometimes  that  family  was 
closer  to  him  than  his  real  one.  At  any  rate, 
it  caused  him  less  virrow  and  trouble.  This 
close  intimacy  Ix-tween  real  and  fictional 
|ieople  was  general  throughout  the  entire 
country:  under  the  Russian  rule  as  well  as 
under  the  Austrian,  and,  though  to  a  some¬ 
what  lesser  extent,  under  the  (Jerman. 


During  the  years  of  restored  national  in- 
dejiendence,  1918-1959,  the  Polish  intelli¬ 
gentsia  lived  less  intensely  in  the  world  of 
Ixxiks,  Its  members  were  tcxi  engrossed  in 
the  task  of  setting  up  their  own  state,  in 
internal  s(]uahhles,  in  complex  national, 
sfK'ial,  and  economic  problems.  Yet  it  was 
precisely  in  these  years  that  two  branches 
of  literature,  lyric  }x)etry  and  fiction,  blos¬ 
somed  in  Poland — the  drama  had  pros- 
jiered  rather  in  the  }K*ri«Kl  preceding  the 
I'irst  World  War. 

Then  came  the  Second  World  War,  and 
under  Ixith  the  (lerman  and  the  Soviet  oc¬ 
cupation  the  intelligentsia,  deprived  of  all 
other  pastimes,  once  more  turned  passion¬ 
ately  to  the  world  of  Ixxiks.  What  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  that  passion  for  reading, 
particularly  in  the  cities,  was  the  curfew — 
the  “jxilice  hour”  as  it  was  called — after 
which  no  Pole  was  allowe<l  in  the  streets 
or  in  places  of  public  entertainment.  Dur¬ 
ing  those  sad  nights  when  at  any  moment 
the  [xdice  or  the  (iesta|X)  might  break  into 
a  house  and  take  its  inhabitants  to  be  tor¬ 
tured,  shot,  or  sent  to  the  Auschwitz  camp, 
many  a  Polish  home  pl.iyed  host  to  fic¬ 
tional  characters  hailing  from  all  over  the 
w'orld — even  fierm.any.  These  im.aginary 
visitors  hel|)ed  unhappy,  humiliated  [leo- 
ple,  who  lived  in  constant  fear,  to  liear  i’ne 
unbearable  reality;  they  let  them  escape 
this  reality  for  a  few  hours,  or  else  they 
showed  them  how  to  rise  alxive  its  horrfirs. 
They  gave  even  the  old  and  the  weary  a 
chance  to  dream  for  a  while.  Vastly  [xipii- 
lar  were  in  those  years  such  Ixxiks  as  Gone 
With  the  Wind,  ior  the  longer  a  Ixxik  the 
lietter  it  fulfilled  its  merciful,  healing  task. 
People  read  or  re-read  avidly  War  and 
Peace,  Proust,  Thomas  M. inn’s  liudden- 
hroof(S,  Sigrid  Undset’s  Kristin  iMvrans- 
datter,  Galsworthy’s  Forsyte  Saga,  Roger 
.Martin  du  Gard’s  I^s  Thihaidt.  F.veryone 
led  a  rich  life — his  own,  and  that  of  others. 
A  double  life,  as  it  were. 

And  this  was  true  not  only  of  Polish 
homes.  Fven  in  the  extermination  camps, 
in  the  so<allcd  “death  factories”  where 
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Jews  were  killed  en  masse  there  were  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  intelligentsia  who  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  death  srjught  heart  in  litera¬ 
ture — mostly  in  poetry  which  they  recited 
from  memory.  They  had  never  been  able 
to  live  without  it,  they  could  not  tlie  with¬ 
out  it  now — it  was  their  last  comfort  and 
friend.  Under  most  inhuman  circumstances 
camp  inmates  still  managed  to  organize 
“literary  soirees.”  Michal  M.  Borwicz 
writes  of  those  soirees  in  a  soul-shattering 
little  lxK)k  iMerutura  tv  ohozie  (“Literature 
in  the  ('amp”).  The  ghettos  and  the  ex¬ 
termination  camps  witnessed  also  the  birth 
(A  a  unique  sort  of  [X)etry,  a  poetry  so  im¬ 
bued  with  drama,  and  of  such  awesome 
ring  that  it  is  beyond  anything  the  sophis¬ 
ticated,  over-refined  spirits  of  the  West 
could  ever  conceive.  Few  among  these 
ghetto  {X)ets  managed  to  survive.  Michal 
M.  Borwicz  collected  many  of  the  writings 
of  that  [)eriod  in  a  beautiful  anthology 
Ix'aring  the  title  F/W«  itjdzie  calo  (“Song 
Will  Fsca[)e  Unscathed”).  Some  of  them 
were  translated  from  Yiddish.  Surely,  if 
A|X)llo  and  the  Muses  still  inhabit  Mount 
Parnassus  they  ought  to  set  aside  a  day  on 
which,  once  a  year,  they  would  commemo¬ 
rate  by  a  dirge  and  a  mournful  dance  the 
memory  of  these  well-known  and  un¬ 
known  |X)ets  who  to  the  very  threshold  of 
a  martyr’s  death  have  remained  faithful  U) 
them.  I  mention  delilierately  the  ghetto 
|X)ets  first,  because  they  already  belong 
amfing  the  shadows. 

And  now  let  me  give  you  a  less  grim  in¬ 
stance  of  the  terms  of  close  intimacy  on 
which  the  Polish  intelligentsia  lived  with 
the  world  of  fiction.  In  1946,  that  is,  less 
than  a  year  after  the  war  had  en<led,  I  was 
welcoming  in  New  York  someone  very 
close  and  dear  to  me.  She  was  arriving 
from  Poland  where  she  had  s|)ent  the  en¬ 
tire  war  under  Russian  and  Cierman  ckcu- 
pation,  mostly  in  hiding.  I  had  not  seen  her 
for  seven  years.  Within  a  few  hours  after 
her  arrival  she  had  told  us  all  about  our 
relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintances.  She 
had  told  us  of  those  who  had  licen  gassed. 


shot,  or  de|X)rted,  of  those  who  had  covereil 
themselves  with  infamy,  of  those  who 
committed  suicide,  starved  to  death,  or 
diet!  of  typhus.  But  also  of  thetse  who  some¬ 
how  had  managed  to  get  across  this  marr 
tenehrarum  and  were  still  alive  aiul  well. 
Having  exhausted  her  fund  of  news  our 
visitor  turned  to  us. 

“And  what  alxiut  you.^  Any  news.^” 

“Antoine  died,”  my  wife  replied. 

Our  visitor’s  face  fell  at  these  sad  tid¬ 
ings.  And  who  was  Antoine.^  He  was 
neither  our  kith  nor  kin.  No,  not  even  a 
distant  relative.  He  was  simply  Dr.  An¬ 
toine  Thibault,  one  of  the  principal  char¬ 
acters  of  Roger  Martin  du  (lard’s  mag¬ 
nificent  series  l^s  Thihaiilt.  Kveryone  in 
our  family  followed  with  avid  interest  the 
fates  and  fortunes  of  all  the  'rhibaults. 
Only,  as  it  hapjXMied,  my  wife  and  I  who 
were  in  France  during  the  war  had  already 
read  the  last  volume  of  the  series,  L'ept- 
logur,  which  was  published  in  i(>^i>or  1940, 
while  our  guest,  long  cut  olT  from  Western 
literature  as  she  was,  had  not.  And  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  L'epHogue  tb.it  ,\nt»»ine  dies. 
He  dies  in  an  army  hospital  in  (Jrasse — 
if  I  rememlx*r  correctly — while  trying  to 
heal  lungs  [xiisoned  at  the  front  liy  gas. 

Actually,  even  the  so-called  semi-intelli¬ 
gentsia  in  Poland  lived  sometimes  on  inti¬ 
mate  terms  with  the  world  of  fiction,  and 
not  necessarily  bad  fiction,  either.  I  will 
n(»t  forget  the  day  when  the  “nanny”  <»f 
our  little  girl  returned  from  the  park  where 
she  had  lx*en  reading  David  Copperfield 
and  ran  to  the  ciKik  tf)  announce  the  big 
news:  “Know  what  Traddles  got  mar¬ 
ried.” 

Fictimial  marriages,  imaginary  joys,  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  deaths  complemented  our 
own  lives  even  tlxjugh  we  had  no  reason 
to  complain  that  these  lives  were  empty. 
Or  dull.  And  if  at  times  the  Polish  intelli¬ 
gentsia  rel)elled  against  the  tedium  of  a 
fairly  well  regulated  existence  this  rebel¬ 
lion  assumed  forms  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  the  reliellion  of  the  bored  in¬ 
tellectuals  of  the  West.  We  had  no  I).  H. 
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Lawrence,  no  Sitwells  in  Poland.  Ours 
were  the  rebellions  of  })co[)le  living  con¬ 
stantly  on  top  of  a  vidcano.  That  volcano 
could  erupt  at  any  time,  and  if  it  did  its 
lava  would  drown  our  lives.  When  [teople 
whose  h<;use  is  actually  not  a  house  hut  a 
tent  seek  excitement  in  the  intervals  of 
relative  |)eace  and  tjuiet,  they  l(x»k  for  it 
elsewhere  than  |)eople  whose  |)eacc,  calm, 
and  security  seem  to  l)e  guaranteed  by 
Providence  itself.  Lnsconced  in  comfort¬ 
able  armchairs  and  with  no  cataclysm 
hanging  over  its  head,  the  cultivated  West 
of  pre-Hitler  days  thrilled  to  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  volcanic  eruptions  that  t(K»k  place 
thousands  of  miles  away,  as  for  instance  in 
Im  coniiition  hutnaine  hy  Malraux,  where¬ 
as  we,  in  Poland,  found  a  particular  thrill 
in  jKrace,  order,  in  a  well-regulated,  com¬ 
fortable  existence,  in  Victorian  fireplaces 
and  living  rtxims.  We  longed  for  Forsytes 
of  our  own  of  which  we  had  very  few,  in¬ 
deed.  We  d<j  not  intend  to  claim  that  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  theater  played  in  the  life 
of  Polish  intelligentsia  a  more  im|K»rtant 
part  than  they  did  in  the  lives  of  well-fed 
and  educated  classes  of  other  countries:  All 
we  want  to  do  liefore  discussing  the  Polish 
literature  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  to 
stress  its  s[)ecial  ch.iracter  and  the  singular 
way  it  affected  the  inhabitants  of  a  land 
constantly  threatened  by  earthquake.  In 
other  countries  where  life  was  easier,  the 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  delights  reading 
affords  might  suffice,  'fhere  was  no  need 
for  IxKiks  to  compensate  for  the  hardships 
ami  privations  of  one’s  life.  In  a  country, 
however,  where  these  hardships  were  so 
great  that  they  could  make  life  itself  intol¬ 
erable,  literature  was  no  longer  a  form  of 
intellectual  entertainment  —  it  became  a 
vitamin  for  the  soul. 

Sometimes  it  even  Ixrcame  a  substitute 
for  religious  faith.  And  since  we  arc  on 
this  subject,  let  us  note  that,  surprisingly 
enough,  Poland  which  was  and  is  a  par 
excellence  Catholic  country  had,  properly 
s|>eaking,  no  (^itholic  literature.  And  this 


is  true  not  only  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
We  had,  and  still  have,  prominent  Catho¬ 
lic  essayists,  even  C^Iatholic  philosophers  but 
no  (icrard  Manley  Hopkins,  no  CJ.  K. 
(Chesterton.  No  one  to  compare  with  Hloy, 
Peguy,  (Claudel,  Mauriac,  or  ifernanos.  The 
one  and  only  truly  (Catholic  |K>ct  of  the 
|)criod  which  interests  us  here  was  Jerzy 
Liclicrt  who  struggled  hard  Ixith  for  his 
own  «>ul  and  for  the  soul  of  the  world, 
and  died  young  in  1931.  There  alsr>  was  in 
Warsaw  before  the  war  a  first-rate  nco- 
Thomist  magazine,  Verhum.  The  (Catho¬ 
lics  always  knew,  or  at  any  rate  should  have 
known  that  our  earthly  existence  is  hut  liv¬ 
ing  on  top  of  a  volcano  where  it  does  not 
pay  to  settle  in  comfort.  Today  the  entire 
world — not  necessarily  the  (Catholics  alone 
— is  beginning  to  realize  this  truth  with 
growing  apprehension.  Ever  since  Hitler’s 
blitz  on  I./)ndon,  and  particularly  since 
Hiroshima,  Western  writers  have  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  ours  is  “the  age  of 
anxiety,”  just  as  in  the  Thirties  Malraux 
forced  continental  Eurojie  to  Ixrcome  aware 
of  what  he  called  IjC  temps  du  mepris.  Not 
so  long  ago  a  noted  American  critic  de¬ 
plored — although,  it  seems  to  me,  he  had 
no  reason  to  do  so — the  barrenness  of  the 
bulk  of  the  most  recent  American  fiction. 
He  blamed  this  barrenness  on  our  uncer¬ 
tain  future.  How  can  young  writers  create 
truly  great  works,  he  argued,  when  they  do 
not  know  what  tomorrow  may  bring,  or, 
rather,  when  they  exjtect  the  world  alxiut 
them  to  blow  up  at  any  moment?  Yet, 
l<K)k!  In  the  summer  of  1944  several  young 
and  gifted  [xiets  lost  their  lives  in  the  ruins 
of  Warsaw,  while  taking  part  in  the  hor¬ 
ribly  repressed  uprising.  Surely,  they  had 
no  certainty  of  what  tomorrow  might 
bring  even  though  they,  at  least,  were  not 
completely  bereft  of  hope,  as  the  Jews  of 
the  ghetto  uprising  had  l>een  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  Nevertheless,  those  young  |X)cts  wrote 
works  of  great  and  lasting  value.  Let  me 
mention  hut  two  names,  that  of  Krzvsztof 
Baezynski  and  of  Tadeusz  (»aycy  (Topor- 
nicki). 
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In  his  journal  lie  prison  the  late  I'rench 
philostjpher  Emmanuel  Mounier,  jailed  hy 
the  Vichy  government,  wrrite  in  an  entry 
dated  January  24,  1942,  about  “the  virtue  of 
uncertainty”  {L’Esprit,  January-Fehruary, 
u^i).  This  virtue,  it  seems  to  me,  may 
well  serve  as  key  to  the  understanding  of 
Polish  literature,  particularly  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  when  it  grew  and  de- 
velofied  in  an  atmos|)here  of  constant  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  what  tomorrow'  might  bring. 
Let  us  but  glance  at  the  historical  events  of 
this  {leriod.  We  start  with  1927.  Remem- 
l>er,  that  was  only  nine  years  after  inde- 
(jendence  had  been  won,  only  seven  since 
the  victorious  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Ifolshevik  Russia.  And  only  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  in  May  1926,  over  a  thousand  Poles 
died  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw — the  tragic 
harvest  tt{  a  fratricidal  strife,  brought  about 
by  Pilsudski’s  coup.  Next,  19^0,  the  year 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  semi- 
dictatorial  regime  of  this,  in  other  resfxrcts 
great  man  and  also  the  onset  of  an  internal 
struggle  for  democracy.  Then  in  19^^  Hit¬ 
ler  came  to  power  in  CJermany,  and  in  Po¬ 
land  every  clear-headed  meml)er  of  the  in¬ 
telligentsia  began  to  sense  tbe  approaching 
disaster.  If  this  was  not  living  on  a  volcano, 
what  is.^  And  ever  since,  from  Scpteml)er 
19^9  to  this  very  d.ty  nothing  but  a  never- 
ending  chain  of  disasters,  |)crsecutions,  and 
disillusionment.  Surely,  neither  those  who 
rcmainctl  in  Poland  nor  the  exiled  soldiers 
and  civilians  who  have  l)een  scattered  over 
every  continent  of  the  glol)e  have  any  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  what  tomorrow  may  bring. 
Yet  Ixitb  in  Poland  itself,  and  abroad, 
among  the  exiles,  often  under  most  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances,  brilliant  pieces  of  jxietry 
and  prose  continue  to  apjicar.  And  as  usual 
among  Poles,  [xietry  takes  the  lead. 

That  is  the  way  it  was  in  the  decades 
which  preceded  the  war.  Then,  trx),  poetry 
was  first  to  burst  into  luxuriant  blrxim.  In 
addition  to  the  late  iVilesIaw  I..e^mian  and 
I.,co[X)ld  Staff,  now  dean  of  Polish  poets, 
who  has  survived  the  cataclysm  of  the  war 
in  Poland  and  whose  poetry  is  still  as  young 


and  fresh  as  ever,  there  plummeted  then 
into  our  literary  firmament  a  whole  new 
Pleiad  of  brilliant  young  [xiets — the  jxxrts 
of  the  S^amandrr,  as  they  were  called: 
Jaroslaw  Iwaszkiewic/,  Jan  Lechon,  An¬ 
toni  Slonimski,  Juljan  Tuwim,  Kazimicrz 
Wierzynski,  Kazimiera  Illakowicz,  atid 
Marja  Pawlik(»wska  ( Jasnorzewska).  Af¬ 
ter  this  magnificent  outburst  of  jxictry 
came  the  turn  of  the  novel.  Analysts  re- 
|)laced  bards,  seekers  of  reality  su|ierseded 
the  pursuers  of  fancy.  It  was  precisely  on 
top  of  a  smoking  volcano  that  novels  of 
broad,  calm  sweep  came  to  full  bhxim. 
I^ing  novels  of  manv  volumes,  like  Marja 
Dabrowska’s  Dni  1  Noce  (“D.iys  and 
Nigbts”),  Andrzej  Strug’s  Z6lty  Krzyz 
(“The  Yellow  (Yoss”),  Ilerminja  Nagle- 
rowa’s  Krauzotvie  i  Inni  (“The  Krauzes 
and  Others”),  Juljusz  Kaden-Handrowski’s 
Czarnr  S/^rzydla  (“Black  Wings”),  Wac- 
law  Berent’s  Nurt  (“The  ('urrent”),  and 
Zofia  Kossak’s  historical  frescoes  which  are 
by  now  familiar  to  the  West.  'I  he  psycho¬ 
logical  novel  was  represented  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  works  of  Zofia  Nalkowska  and 
Marja  Kuncewiezowa.  Indeed,  even  as  the 
storm  gathered  and  the  |x)litical  sky  grew 
darker,  our  literary  life  shone  ever  brighter 
as  taletits  continued  to  ap|x*ar:  the  phe¬ 
nomenally  giftetl  young  Zbigniew  Unilow- 
ski,  whose  life  was  all  t<K)  short,  Michal 
(dioromanski,  Witold  (lombrowicz,  Bru¬ 
no  Schulz,  subsecjuently  murdered  by  the 
(Jermans,  the  now  dead  Boleslaw  Micin- 
ski,  a  young  philosophically-minded  essay¬ 
ist  of  unusual  |X)wer,  a  jxiet-soldier  of  rare 
charm,  Jerzy  Paezkowski,  tortured  to  death 
by  tbe  Nazis,  the  greatly  talented  lyrical 
[xiet  Luejan  Szenwald  wlu)  died  in  a  car  ac¬ 
cident  after  the  war,  Adolf  Rudnicki,  E,wa 
Szelburg-Zarembina,  and  many  others.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  names 
and  feel  guilty  toward  those  whose  names 
I  failed  tf)  list  here. 


Almost  since  the  Ixrginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Polish  literature  was  the  lit- 
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craturc  of  an  unhappy  |)coplc.  This  dfjcs 
not  mean  that  its  subject  matter  was  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  misfortunes.  On  the 
contrary.  In  many  cases  the  writers  delib¬ 
erately  concealed  their  sorrow  under  a 
mask  of  raillery  and  mirth.  Nevertheless, 
jieople  who  are  notoriously  unhappy  do  not 
lotik  u|x>n  the  world  in  the  same  way  as 
others.  Their  laughter  and  jest  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ring.  It  was  Paul  Souday,  a  French 
critic  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  who  coined  the  term  “le  dolorisme” — 
the  cult  of  suffering.  Polish  jxissesses  its 
own  ec|uivalent  of  this  term  in  the  word 
derpietmetwo.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that 
the  works  of  a  great  many  Polish  authors 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
were  imbued  with  dolorisme.  The  (ireat 
Master  of  that  cult  of  suffering  was  Stefan 
Zeromski,  a  novelist  of  great  [xiwer  and 
tremendous  influence,  who  died  in  1925. 

The  whole  |)cri«Kl  lx*!  ween  1927  and 
19^9  was  filled  with  con.stant  struggle 
against  dolorisme,  against  the  influence 
which  Zeromski’s  writing  exercised  over 
the  lives  of  the  intelligentsia,  against  the 
[iredominance  of  feelings  over  intellect  in 
the  field  of  literature.  The  first  one  to  com¬ 
bat  both  dolorisme  and  the  jjersonal  and 
s<K:iaI  mysticism  which  it  l>egoi  was  the 
brilliant  {xiet  and  critic  Tadeusz  Moy- 
Zxlehski.  Year  after  year,  decade  after 
decade,  he  tried  to  (xiur  into  the  sad  waters 
of  the  Vistula  sparkling  cupfuls  drawn 
from  the  more  serene  waters  of  the  Seine. 
Iksiiles  his  own  prolific  writings,  chiefly  in 
the  field  of  essays,  he  translated  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  volumes  of  masterpieces  of  F'rench 
literature,  starting  with  Villon  and  ending 
with  Proust.  I„ess  successful  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  against  dolorisme  were  two  “intellec- 
tualist"  writers:  Karol  Irzykowski  and 
Stanislaw  Ignacy  Witkiewicz.  Irzykowski, 
a  iwivelist  and  critic  reared  on  German 
philoMiphy,  was  a  fierce  antagonist  of  Bov- 
Zelenski;  he  considered  him  tcxi  F'rench 
and  resented  his  levity.  Witkiewicz,  who 
was  a  painter,  a  writer,  and  a  philosopher, 
to  Ixxit,  might  have  been  a  literary  phe¬ 


nomenon  as  universally  discussed  as  James 
Joyce  had  he  not  been  writing  in  Polish. 
In  this  little-known  language  he  wrote  a 
great  many  grote.sque  dramas  as  well  as 
essays  on  philosophy  and  art,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  two  novels  in  which,  rather  brutally, 
he  illustrated  his  own  theory  of  “pure 
form.”  All  three  of  these  writers  met  with 
tragic  death  during  the  war. 

Understandably  enough,  after  Septem- 
Ixrr  19^9  Polish  dolorisme  revived  once 
more.  Many  of  the  foremost  jxxrts  and 
writers,  particularly  among  the  still  lead- 
ing  group  of  Sl(amander,  gave  clcKjuent 
voice  to  the  tragedy  which  befell  their  na¬ 
tion.  Pawiikowska  (Jasnorzewska),  Balin- 
ski,  Slonimski,  Tuwim,  and  Wierzynski 
had  all  left  the  country  prior  to  Cjerman 
cKcupation,  fleeing  first  to  F'rance,  and 
then  either  to  FLngland  or  to  the  United 
States,  while  Lechon  had  l)een  living  in 
Paris  already  for  many  years.  Since  then 
Pawiikowska  died  in  lingland  in  1945 
where  during  the  war  her  once  gentle, 
rather  muted  song  became  transformed  in¬ 
to  a  (Cassandra  wail.  Antoni  Slonimski  and 
Juljan  Tuwim  returned  to  Poland. 


I  am  unable  to  s|ieak  impartially  of  what 
is  iK'ing  written  in  Poland  today.  Many 
worthwhile  works  of  both  fictitm  and  non¬ 
fiction  were  produced  there  during  the 
war.  These,  in  most  cases,  were  not  pub¬ 
lished  till  after  the  war.  The  short  stories 
and  novels  of  that  jieriod  deal  mostly  with 
what  were  then  topics  of  current  interest: 
Nazi  ttri  »r,  the  struggles  of  the  Under- 
groiuid,  the  jiersccurion  and  extermination 
of  Jews,  the  two  uprisings.  Among  the 
most  prominent  writings  of  that  kind  I 
w'ouUl  include  the  narratives  of  Adolf  Riid- 
nicki,  Wojciech  Zukrowski,  Jerzy  Andrze- 
jewski,  and  Tadeusz  Horow'ski  who  re¬ 
cently  committed  suicide.  Some  longer 
novels  also  deserve  s|)ecial  mention:  Ocze- 
l(iu'anie  (“Sus|^ense”)  by  Jerzy  Hroszkic- 
wicz,  Miasto  Niepof(onane  (“The  Invinci¬ 
ble  Gity”)  by  Kazimierz  Hrandys,  and  the 
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latter’s  two  other  novels  whose  subject 
matter  is  not  entirely  connected  with  the 
last  war,  to  wit  “Samson”  and  “Antigone.” 
jaroslaw  Iwaszkiewicz  published  after  the 
war  several  truly  Ix-autiful  collections  of 
short  stories,  among  which  Nowele  Wlos- 
/(ie  (“Italian  Stories”)  are  perhaps  the 
l)est.  'I'here  is  also  an  unusual  charm  in  the 
profound  musing  reflections  of  Zofia  Sta- 
rowieyska-.Morstinowa’s  essays  on  Spanish 
and  Italian  art.  Among  the  |H)Cts  who 
wrote  under  CJerman  occupation  0.eslaw 
Milosz  and  Mieczyslaw  Jastrun  achieved 
first  rank. 

Unfortunately,  sometime  around  i<>47 
the  satellite  government  of  Poland  began 
to  bring  pressure  even  on  writers  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  subjugate  them  to  the  literary  canons 
set  up  by  Moscow.  In  spite  of  this  pressure 
many  writers  still  strive  to  keej)  their  indi¬ 
viduality.  Not  all  succeed.  Kven  such  lit¬ 
erary  talents  as  those  of  Aiulrzejewski  and 
Hrandys  seem  to  shrink  and  degenerate 
under  the  weight  of  a  yoke  that  has  been 
t<K)  readily  accepted.  The  same  holds  true 
of  the  recent  writing  of  such  sujxrrb  jxiets 
of  pre-war  fame  as  Wladyslaw  Mroniewski 
who,  to  l)e  sure,  had  always  shown  (>»m- 
munist  leanings,  and  the  once  Fascist- 
minded  Konstanty  I.  (»alczyhski.  We  will 
not  go  here  into  the  output  of  new  authors 
who  religiously  follow  the  precepts  of  the 
so-called  “socialist  realism.”  We  should 
like,  however,  to  jxiint  out  the  fact  that 
apart  from  this  “official  literature”  there 
exists  even  now  in  Poland  an  “unofficial” 
one  which  strives  heroically  to  defend  its 
own  independence.  The  present  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  has  brought  .'ilxiut  a  revival  of 
the  historical  novel,  since  its  subject  matter 
is  far  removed  from  the  dangerous  realm 
of  timeliness.  The  greatest  feat  in  that  field 
was  achieved  by  Antoni  CJolubiew  with 
his  long  novel  alxiut  King  lioleslaus  the 
Brave  and  his  times — the  tenth  and  elev¬ 
enth  century — running  through  many  vol¬ 
umes. 


Since  in  Poland,  itself,  literary  prcxluc- 
tion  is  now  shackled,  the  full  resjxinsibility 
for  keeping  free  thought,  free  imagination, 
and  the  freedom  of  expression  alive  rests 
with  the  writers-in-exile.  Are  they  proving 
etjual  to  the  task?  An  exiled  writer  works 
either  in  a  stifling  ghetto,  or  in  a  complete 
vacuum.  Rarely,  indeed,  docs  his  word 
touch  the  springs  of  his  hosts’  emotions 
even  though  his  fxxiks  might  stand  on 
their  library  shelves.  He  knows  that  all 
that  constitutes  the  emotional  substance  of 
his  writing  is  for  the  most  part  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  those  who  offered  him  shelter. 
Sometimes  he  tries  to  understand  and  to 
use  the  substance  of  this  new  life  in  a  new 
land.  Nor  are  such  attempts  always  dcximed 
to  failure.  After  hxiking  at  the  surround¬ 
ing  world  with  eyes  that  are  fresh,  the 
writer-exile  can  sometimes  show  the  native 
sons  their  own  life  seen  in  a  new  persjicc- 
tive. 

In  the  realm  of  (xietry,  in  addition  to  the 
first-rate  writings  of  the  previously  men¬ 
tioned  fxicts:  Balihski,  I.echon,  Wierzyh- 
ski,  and  of  Joseph  I^ailxxlowski  now  living 
in  Spain,  we  have  several  brilliant  new¬ 
comers,  such  as  Zofja  Bohdanowicz,  Ta- 
deusz  Sulkowski,  and  Waclaw  Iwaniuk. 
'fhese  new  jxiets  dazzle  the  reader  by  the 
novelty  of  their  subject  matter,  by  ihe  bold¬ 
ness  of  their  imagery,  and  by  their  com- 
[ilicated  and  often  difficult  techniipje. 

In  the  field  of  prose-writing,  reminis¬ 
cences  of  those  who  fought  on  land,  on  the 
sea,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  Underground,  as 
well  as  accounts  of  life  in  concentration 
camps,  war  prisoner  camps,  and  I).P. 
camps  still  predominate.  In  many  of  these 
accounts  a  more  than  justified  dnlnriitne 
gets  the  iK-fter  of  objectivity  and  reflection. 
Nevertheless,  several  of  these  accounts  writ¬ 
ten  by  fieople  who  mastered  their  craft  by 
writing  on  other  subjects  are  of  real  lit¬ 
erary  value.  There  is,  for  instance,  Alexan¬ 
der  Janta’s  gripping  account  of  life  in  Ger¬ 
man  captivity  “1  Lied  to  I^ive.”  There  are, 
coming  from  prisons  and  defxirtee  camps 
in  Soviet  Russia,  three  Ixxiks  surpassing  by 
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far  any  other  human  drxrumcnts  of  these 
inhuman  times:  a  collection  of  beautiful 
Hones  l^udzte  Sponiewierani  (“The  I>>wn-. 
trodden”)  by  flerminja  Naglerowa,  Na 
Nieludzl{iej  Ziemi  (“In  the  Inhuman 
Land")  by  jozef  (>.apski,  and  a  b<x>k  of  a 
young  author,  (justaw  fierling-Cirudzih- 
ski,  A  World  Apart,  which  was  recently 
published  in  English  and  can  stand  com- 
parivm  with  I>)stoevsky’s  The  House  of 
the  Dead.  S|)eaking  of  l>(*stoevsky,  |)er- 
ha[>s  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  recall  here 
what  the  prominent  liellenist,  Tadeusz 
/ielihski,  once  wrote  regarding  the  fate  of 
Dostoevsky’s  works  abroad:  “The  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  a  writer  wins  recog¬ 
nition  abroad  render  difTicuIt  a  fair,  that  is, 
a  genetic  evaluation  of  his  talent.  In  his 
own  cf>untry  he  is  known  from  the  time 
his  first  published  work  apfiears,  his  devel¬ 
opment  is  witnessed  by  all  his  contempo- 
rarie.s,  and  it  is  precisely  on  the  basis  of 
this  development  that  his  value  as  a  writer 
is  judged.  Abroad  the  process  is  reversed: 
The  interest  in  him  liegins  when  his  dc- 
vekipment  has  reached  its  |ieak  and  the 
first  of  his  writings  tt)  become  known  is 
the  one  which  marks  that  |>eak,  so  that  the 
reader  is  faced  with  a  bUxim  which  has 
neither  rcxits  nor  stalk.”  These  words  hold 
just  as  true  of  the  few  writings  of  Polish 
exiles  which  are  known  to  the  outside 
world. 

Actually,  it  should  lie  u|)  to  us  to  bring 
to  light  these  hidden  rtxits  and  stalks.  Hut, 
alas,  the  author  of  this  article  feels  quite 
une(]ual  to  this  task.  So  1  shall  confine  my¬ 
self  to  a  brief  mention  of  a  few  outstand¬ 
ing  works  of  Polish  exiles.  These  include: 
Marja  Kuncewiezowa’s  novel  “The  (xm- 
spiracy  of  the  Absent,”  Teodor  Parnicki’s 
Srehrne  Orly  (“The  Silver  I^agles”),  an 
epic  covering  the  same  periml  as  Golu- 
biew’s  historical  novel  but  probing  deeply 
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into  psychological  motives,  and,  last  of  all, 
two  singular  works  tif  Witold  Gombrf>- 
wicz:  an  autobiographical  novel,  “The 
Transatlantic,”  and  a  drama,  Slub  {“The 
Wedding”).  Ciombrowicz  is  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  of  all  our  exiled  authors,  a  weird, 
a[xx:alyptical  humorist  who  delights  in 
smashing  idols  to  which  his  unhappy  coun¬ 
trymen  continue  to  pray. 

The  Polish  exiles  have  two  first-rate  lit¬ 
erary  magazines:  the  weekly  Wiadomoici 
(“News”)  published  in  London  and  the 
monthly  Kultura  which  appears  in  Paris. 
Ii<jth  offer  a  rich  fare:  the  brilliant  narra¬ 
tives  of  Tadeusz  Nowakowski  and  of 
Mieezyslaw  Lurezynski,  the  prrifound 
studies  and  essays  of  Stanislaw  Vincenz  and 
Pawel  Hostowiec,  Ixith  erudite  and  great 
humanists,  the  subtle  works  of  Tymon 
Terlecki  and  of  Juljusz  Sakowski.  In  the 
last  few  years  Oxslaw  Milosz  published  in 
Kultura  several  [lenetrating  articles  on  the 
Sovietization  of  intellectual  life  in  the 
satellite  countries.  We  could  mention  a 
numlier  of  other  names  which  sound  im¬ 
pressive  to  the  Polish  ear  but  would  mean 
nothing  to  a  foreign  reader. 

So  let  us  close  this  cursory  review  by 
stressing  once  more  the  dolorisme  of  Polish 
literature  and  the  struggle  which  the  Ptiles 
themselves  wage  against  it.  Yet  let  us  also 
cjuote  in  defense  of  this  dolorisme  what 
Andre  Gide  wrote  in  L'immoraliste  back 
in  i(f02 — long  before  the  dawn  of  the  “age 
of  anxiety”:  “Les  plus  belles  oeuvres  des 
hommes  srint  obstincment  douleureuses. 
Que  serait  le  rccit  du  bonheur.^  Rien,  que 
ce  qui  le  prepare,  puis  ce  qui  le  detruit,  ne 
se  raconte.”  This  truth  not  only  sheds  light 
on  the  contemjxirary  letters  of  the  Poles 
but  applies  in  no  lesser  degree  to  the  Hook 
of  Job  and  to  the  novels  of  William  Faulk¬ 
ner. 

New  Yorl( 
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Hungarian  Literature  in  the 
Past  Three  Decades 


By  JOSEPH  REMENYI 


^Tp^HosE  who  arc  more  or  less  familiar 
I  with  Hungarian  history  recognize  its 
JL  heroic  as{)ccts.  Hungary’s  |M)sition  as 
defender  of  western  civilization  against 
eastern  attacks  throughout  the  centuries  is 
acknowledged  even  by  historians  who  ig¬ 
nore  the  cultural  qualities  of  the  nation. 
Notwithstanding  the  inaccurate  universal 
notion  of  Hungary’s  “inherent  conserva¬ 
tive  or  reactionary’’  dis[M)sition  to  which, 
of  course,  Hungarian  liberals  strenuously 
objected,  there  were  those  abroad  who 
readily  admitted  the  nation’s  contribution 
to  intellectual  and  srx:ial  progress.  On  the 
nth  of  May  in  1S52  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son  greeted  Lajos  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
dcmtxrratic  leader,  on  his  visit  at  (>)ncord 
and  praised  his  |x>litical  and  humanitarian 
virtues.  In  Ends  and  Means  Aldous  Hux¬ 
ley  writes  with  appreciation  about  Ferenc 
Dcak,  the  nineteenth  century  Hungarian 
statesman;  he  emphasizes  his  moral  intelli¬ 
gence  and  sense  of  justice.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains,  nevertheless,  that  to  have  an  overall 
picture  of  any  nation  and  to  reach  a  |)lausi- 
blc  appraisal  of  the  plus  and  minus  charac¬ 
teristics  of  such  a  nation,  it  drjcs  not  suffice 
to  see  her  representatives  solely  as  history’s 
knights  errant,  but  one  must  find  evidence 
by  which  to  judge  aright  the  total  essence 
of  her  being.  If,  as  Longinus  in  his  disserta¬ 
tion  On  the  Sublime  remarked,  “lieautiful 
words  are  the  mind’s  jieculiar  light,’’  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that  to  account  for  Hun¬ 
gary’s  place  in  the  realm  of  western  civili¬ 
zation  (despite  the  ethnically  eastern  heri¬ 
tage  of  the  Magyars)  we  must  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  those  forces  that  engaged  the  mind, 
the  heart,  the  blood  creatively,  using  words 
as  a  medium  for  the  communication  of 
aesthetically  valid  pursuits.  Sometimes  the 


internationally  unheralded  literary  attain¬ 
ments  of  a  nation  may  offer  a  more  honest 
picture  of  her  substance  than  the  presum¬ 
ably  factual  authenticity  of  her  picturesque 
features  or  {H)litical  and  stK'ial  im|)erfec- 
tions.  At  times  unanalyzed  statements  con¬ 
tain  the  germ  of  misstatements. 

Hungary’s  literary  traditions  are  western 
liurojiean.  What  Hungarian  men  of  letters 
ardently  desired  was  an  acceptance  of  theii 
“g(X)d  Euro|Kranism,’’  enriched  by  the  in¬ 
digenous  equalities  of  their  national  ethos. 
(x)nsequently  when  we  discuss  the  Hun¬ 
garian  literary  output  of  the  past  thirty 
years*  it  ought  to  lie  evident  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  literary  trends  of  the  West  jiassed  not 
unnoticed,  hut  affected  writers  and  [x»ets 
and  led  to  the  prrxluction  of  works  that 
convey  the  impression  of  clarity  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  same  sense  as  they  are  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  works  of  western  Eurojx-an 
creators.  Dezsr)  Szafx),  one  of  the  m«)st  able 
and  forceful  twentieth  century  Hungarian 
writers,  declared  that  “Hungary’s  destiny 
depnds  ujx)n  a  unified  Iuiro|)e.’’  It  is  not 
within  easy  grasp  for  non-Hungarians  to 
comprehend  this  almost  tragic  accentua¬ 
tion  of  a  “unified  Euroj)e’’  in  relationship 
to  the  lot  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  T(X) 
many  fail  tt)  [)erceive  the  reason  of  this 
craving  for  a  Eurojiean  order  of  a  nation 
whose  Finno-Ugrian  language  is  definitely 
a  liability  in  establishing  relations  with  the 
outside  world.  At  present  Hungary  is  suf¬ 
fering  terrible  indignities  as  an  Iron  (Cur¬ 
tain  country:  She  certainly  is  not  a  “Soviet 
satellite’’  by  volition  or  by  a  desire  for  uni¬ 
formity  based  on  the  tenet  of  dialectical 
materialism,  but  in  consequence  of  the  un- 

•Thi»  article  it  part  of  our  turvey  of  the  worUl't  variout 
national  litrraturn  in  nuMlern  tinici. — The  Fdit(tri. 
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scrupulous  machinations  of  Machiavellian 
(Niliticians  and  of  srxial  upheavals  whose 
threat  hovered  over  the  nation  for  many 
years  past.  Her  geographical  (xjsition, 
squeezed  between  the  liast  and  the  West, 
made  it  easier  for  the  IRilsheviks  to  bleed 
her  unmercifully. 

Oswald  S[)engler’s  C^assandra  prophecies 
rcsciund  in  the  works  of  twentieth  century 
Hungarian  creators.  The  voice  of  anxiety, 
despair,  and  malgr^  tout  stubbornness  im¬ 
plies  a  twofold  consciousness:  one  regard¬ 
ing  the  universal  spiritual-moral  crisis  of 
modern  man,  the  other  l(x;al,  |)ertaining  to 
the  future  of  the  Hungarian  nation  and 
the  Hungarian  language.  One  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  iKrtwccn  1S67  and  1918 
Hungary  was  an  equal  partner  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  despite  lim¬ 
ited  |K>wer  in  military  and  foreign  affairs 
and  monetary  matters.  As  an  outcome  of 
the  so-called  [)eace  treaty  of  Trianon  in 
1920  m<ire  than  two-thirds  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  nation  has  been  ceded  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countries.  Nine  million  Magyars 
live  in  Hungary  pro|)er,  and  alx>ut  three 
million  in  the  Transylvanian  section  of 
Koumania,  in  (Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia, 
eastern  Austria,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
There  are  approximately  6(X),ooo  Hungari¬ 
ans  in  the  United  States  and  (Canada,  and 
there  is  now  a  fiungarian  diasfMira  in  (Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America,  Africa,  Australia, 
practically  in  every  corner  of  the  glol)e.  Na¬ 
tional  anxiety  is  a  Hungarian  tradition, 
but  through  the  whole  history  of  Hungary 
rarely  has  there  l)een  such  justified  national 
neurosis  as  nowadays.  Uneasiness  is  prone 
to  make  the  individual  tense  and  intense; 
this  is  also  true  with  reference  to  nations, 
ikeause  of  their  sensitivity  and  (X)wer  of 
articulation,  writers  and  [x>ets  are  apt  to 
register  the  impact  of  emotional  and  stKial 
turmoil  more  vitally  and  convincingly 
than  the  average  man.  Due  to  the  partition 
(if  fiungary  it  is  necessary  to  s{xrak  alxiut 
three  geographical  patterns  of  Hungarian 
creative  expression:  (i)  literature  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  (2)  literature  of  the  Hungarian 


exiles,  (3)  Hungarian  literature  in  the 
Succession  States. 

The  majority  of  Hungarians  in  the 
United  States  and  (Canada  consists  of  immi¬ 
grants  of  earlier  years.  Without  having 
precise  data  at  my  command  1  feel  free  to 
say  that  most  of  them  are  American  or 
(Canadian  citizens.  There  are,  of  course, 
American-Hungarian  writers;  generally 
their  works  have  some  d(Kumentary  sig¬ 
nificance  related  to  the  psychology  of  up- 
r(xitedness  and  assimilation,  although  Ar- 
pad  Tarmky,  the  lyric  {xiet,  seems  to  Ik* 
primarily  at  home  in  the  world  of  bucolic 
memories  and  “private”  mexids.  ()dbn  Vas- 
vary  is  mainly  a  historical  interpreter  of 
Hungarians  who  participated  in  American 
wars  and  public  life.  It  is  outside  the  pur- 
jxise  of  this  essay  to  mention  those  who 
wrote  in  English  alxiut  this  question  or 
similar  subjects. 

Prior  to  the  First  World  War  and  Ik*- 
tween  the  two  World  Wars  the  Hungarian 
spirit  went  through  a  picxess  of  fermenta¬ 
tion,  manifested  in  the  works  of  |XK‘ts, 
short  story  writers,  novelists,  playwrights, 
critics,  sfK'iologists,  [xilitical  scientists,  his¬ 
torians,  publicists,  who  ran  counter  to  the 
accepted  Ixliefs  of  the  ruling  classes  and 
traditional  literary  taste  or  scxial  standards. 
To  capture  the  literary  flavor  of  those 
times  the  liest  approach  seems  to  be  to  scan 
the  pages  of  Nyugat  (“West”),  a  literary 
magazine,  launched  and  edited  by  the 
critics  Ernb  Osvat  and  Ignotus,  and  after 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War  edited  by 
Mihaly  Habits,  the  }xx;t,  translator,  essay¬ 
ist,  and  critic,  a  seeker  and  often  master  of 
classic  |)erfcction.  In  surveying  the  field  of 
modern  Hungarian  literature  one  must 
stress  the  imjxirtancc  of  the  Nyugat  writ¬ 
ers  who  conceived  literature  either  as  a 
pure  aesthetic  exjKrience,  or  as  a  cathartic 
function  in  an  Aristotelian  sense.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  most  of  the  creators 
groujxrd  around  this  jieriodical  were  not 
only  artistically  sensitive,  but  were  sixial- 
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minded  and  s^xjkc  in  behalf  of  the  op¬ 
pressed,  exploited  elements  of  Hungarian 
s(Kiety,  the  landless  ^)cas;ints  and  indus¬ 
trial  workers.  Endre  Ady,  the  greatest  |H)et 
of  this  generation,  is  an  interesting  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  intermingling  of  aesthetic  finesse 
and  srxial  conscience.  In  his  instructive  es¬ 
say  on  “Synaesthesis  in  Twentieth-Ontury 
Hungarian  Poetry,”  writing  about  Endre 
Ady,  Arthur  H.  Whitney,  the  English 
critic,  [xjints  to  the  Hungarian  {xxrt’s  use 
of  synacsthesia  “in  a  highly  individual  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  normal  value  is  entirely 
sulxjrdinate  to  a  peculiar  symlxilism.”  Ala- 
dar  Schopflin,  the  Hungarian  critic,  states 
that  “Ady  dared  to  be  different,”  hut  also 
refers  to  his  “faith  in  the  redemptive 
strength  of  the  revolution.”  'I'he  term 
“revolution”  had  a  Rousseauescjue  and  not 
Marxist  undertone.  Zsigmond  Mdricz,  the 
most  outstanding  realistic  novelist,  frankly 
and  brutally  rejected  the  frustrating  forces 
of  the  flungarian  mores.  On  a  level  of  cre¬ 
ative  integrity  and  folk-rhythm  it  is  not 
difficult  to  establish  bonds  l)etween  the  ar¬ 
tistic  psychology  of  Bela  Hartdk  and  Zf»ltan 
Kodaly,  the  renowned  comjxjsers,  the 
“archcty|)e”  traits  of  “|)easant”  painter.s, 
and  certain  literary  trends;  the  new  cre- 
at(irs  showed  courage  and  gtxxl  sense  when 
they  tried  to  present  a  true  picture  of  Hun¬ 
garian  life.  It  should  be  emphasized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  did  not  conceive  literature 
as  a  pretext  for  didacticism;  they  were  es¬ 
sentially  artists  of  the  word,  withriut  lx*ing 
|X)ntifical  aixmt  their  literary  and  national 
task.  Milan  Fiisl,  Oszkar  (Jcllert,  Oyula 
Juhasz,  Anna  Lesznai,  Margit  Kaffka, 
Frigyes  Karinthy,  Dezsfi  Koszotolanyi, 
Lajos  Nagy,  J.  Jenb  Tersanszky,  Arpad 
Toth,  as  jxjets,  short  story  writers,  novel¬ 
ists,  critics  were  either  nonjxjlitical  in  their 
ideological  orientation,  or  held  the  Hun¬ 
garian  historical  and  plutrxrratic  classes  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  STKial  and  economic  stag¬ 
nation  of  the  nation.  Ferenc  Molnar  ex¬ 
hibited  sophistication  with  his  witty  and 
technically  efficient  plays  and  narrative 
works;  his  plays,  novels,  and  sketches  are 


[)crhaps  the  lx:st  clue  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Buda[)est-colored  middle-class  taste 
of  twentieth  century  Hungary.  If  it  is  aes¬ 
thetic  cxjxrrience  by  which  we  get  intrinsic 
value  in  its  greatest  purity,  as  Philip  Blair 
Rice,  the  American  critic  observed,  one 
could  .say  that  Babits,  juhasz,  Kosztolanyi, 
and  loth  are  paramount  examples  of  this 
dcKtrine;  Molnar  represents  rather  in¬ 
genuity  than  aesthetic  sensibility.  Novel¬ 
ists,  playwrights,  |X)ets,  critics,  and  literary 
historians,  such  as  Kalman  ('sathd,  Kal¬ 
man  Harsanyi,  Ferenc  Herezeg,  Jenb  Pin¬ 
ter,  Mihaly  Szalxilcska  (some  of  their 
works  Ixrar  the  stamp  of  creative  authen¬ 
ticity),  although  contemjxiraries,  were  in 
subject  matter  or  attitude  closer  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  de.spite  an  awareness  of  the 
“disturbing  issues”  of  twentieth  century 
chaos,  (xrcile  Tormay,  a  novelist  of  some 
merit,  paved  the  way  to  literary  fascism. 
Zsolt  I  larsanyi  was  |x»pular  as  a  writer  of 
fictional  biographies,  Sandor  Hunyadi  as 
the  author  of  short  stories  and  plays,  Iren 
(iulacsy  as  a  historical  novelist,  and  (lyula 
Krudy  for  his  atmospherical  stories.  It 
should  lx*  said  here  that  Ixsides  Molnar’s 
plays  and  stories  other  Hungarian  works 
have  Ix-en  tran.slated  into  haiglish,  French, 
Herman,  Italian,  and  other  languages. 

While  the  Nyugat  writers  affected  the 
following  generation,  esjiecially  in  crafts¬ 
manship,  and  the  Hungarian  stage  felt 
their  irnjiact  in  its  improved  histricjiiic  art 
and  stagecraft,  there  was  one  writer,  I)ezs<» 
Szalxl,  whose  influence  on  the  literary  gen¬ 
eration  l)ctween  the  two  World  Wars  was 
most  impressive.  At  the  outset  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  life  Szalx>  was  asstxiated  with  Nyu¬ 
gat;  later  he  withdrew  from  this  publica¬ 
tion  and  devclo|x:d  an  attitude  which  may 
l)e  defined  as  a  combination  of  [xipulism, 
racial  fanaticism,  visionariness,  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  ideas  and  ideals  which  were  true 
and  false.  He  considered  himself  a  sort  of 
1‘ontifex  Maximus  of  the  cultural  life  of 
his  country.  He  was  of  reckless  temjxra- 
ment,  endowed  with  a  Ralxlaisian  verbal 
imagination,  and  roamed  through  Hun- 
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garian  history  and  the  sphere  of  timely 
problems  as  if  destiny  had  chosen  him  to 
keep  the  Corpus  Hungaricum  alive.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  his  inconsistencies,  in  which 
idyllism,  romantic  effusiveness,  realistic 
hluntness,  and  violence,  subtle  and  |Mx>r 
taste,  bias  and  honesty  and  (>>riolanus- 
spite  mingled,  his  vitality,  srimetimes  Hal- 
zacian,  was  undeniable.  William  Blake 
said  that  he  was  busy  with  the  terror  of 
thoughts;  of  l)c7.si'i  Szabf'i  it  could  lx;  said 
that  he  was  busy  with  the  a^xKalyptic  fears 
of  his  nation.  In  presenting  the  sufhxzating 
climate  of  Hungarian  society  and  in  {x>r- 
traying  the  Hungarian  past  as  a  historical 
novelist  would  do,  Zsigmond  Mdricz  was 
a  more  balanced  realist;  he,  t(X),  lacked  re¬ 
straint,  but  he  did  not  claim  “infallibility 
of  judgment,”  which  characterized  Szalx). 
Nonetheless,  SzalxVs  exceptional  ability 
must  l)e  admitted.  His  polemic  writings, 
eUxjuence,  and  diatrilxrs,  his  characteriza¬ 
tions  (all)eit  exaggerated),  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  lie  content  with  compromises,  made 
of  this  novelist  and  pamphleteer  a  kind  of 
a|Kistle  among  the  younger  writers,  and 
through  his  unconventional  and  contro¬ 
versial  public  activities  he  often  made 
front-page  news. 

Under  his  influence  writers  and  [xjets, 
chiefly  of  |)easant  background,  many  well- 
educated,  felt  released  from  their  social  in¬ 
hibitions.  The  representatives  of  vested  in¬ 
terests  considered  them  }X)i«)n  ivy,  but 
they  were  fearless  and  tried  to  curb  the 
prejudices  of  the  privileged  classes.  Most 
of  them  lived  in  very  mtxlest  circum¬ 
stances,  yet  their  vulnerable  economic  state 
did  not  deter  them  from  remaining  faith¬ 
ful  to  their  conviction.  Ciyula  Illycs,  a  “fel¬ 
low  traveler,”  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
those  who  transferred  |>easant  vitality  t«) 
letters,  is  today  Hungary’s  unofficial  “(xiet 
laureate.”  Laszld  Nemeth  is  intellectually 
the  keenest  writer  of  this  generation,  a 
novelist,  playwright,  critic,  and  essayist,  the 
exjxinent  of  “new  humanism.”  He  has  an 
encyclopaedic  mind,  though  t»f  some  con¬ 
fusion.  All  he  is  allowed  to  do  in  totali¬ 


tarian  Hungary  is  to  translate  foreign 
lxx>ks  into  his  native  tongue.  Of  the  nat¬ 
uralistic  novelists,  short  story  writers,  and 
playwrights  Janos  Ktxlolanyi  is  one  of  the 
most  talented;  his  writings  impress  one 
like  an  electric  current  running  through 
the  gkxjmy  existence  of  rich  and  |xx>r 
{xrasants.  Jozsef  Erdclyi  and  a  few  more  of 
the  pjets  of  the  “|x>pulist”  sch(K>l  adapted 
the  meter  and  spirit  of  the  intimate  jxxrtry 
of  Sandor  Petofi,  the  greatest  nineteenth 
century  Hungarian  lyric  |xxrt,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  with  Fascist  leanings.  Several  of 
these  writers  centered  their  activities  in 
the  “Falukutatdk”  (Village-investigators) 
movement:  Vdlasz  (“Answer”)  was  their 
[x-riodical.  Some  of  them  were  adamant 
in  their  insistence  on  the  principle  that 
only  writers  rtxjted  in  the  Hungarian  soil 
can  wage  a  true  war  for  a  just  s(Kial  and 
(xilitical  order.  They  remind  one  of  the 
Russian  pochvennil(^i  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  group  to  which  for  a  time  Dos- 
tcKvsky  l)elonged.  It  should  l>e  (xiinted  out 
that  every  literary  schexil  of  the  West  had 
its  protagonists  in  Hungary:  Expression¬ 
ism,  Surrealism,  F'uturism,  New  Objec¬ 
tivism,  Activism,  etc.  Significantly  (iyula 
Illycs,  who  is  proud  of  his  })casant  ances¬ 
try  and  whose  [xjctry  crystallizes  this  pride, 
describes  in  one  of  his  Ixxiks  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Tristan  Tzara,  the  godfather  of 
Dadaism.  As  Oszkar  jaszi  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  scxioltigical  theoretician  of  the 
Nyugat  generation,  (Jyula  Szekfii,  the  hi.s- 
torian,  has  a  similar  relationship  to  the 
|)easant  writers  and  their  schcxil.  In  his 
youth  Szekfii  sup(X)rtcd  the  Habsburgs; 
later,  he  |)crfr>rmcd  an  ideological  somer¬ 
sault  and  after  the  “lilKration”  of  Hungary 
by  the  Soviets  he  became  the  first  Hun¬ 
garian  diplomatic  representative  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  His  friends  maintain  that  it  was  not 
op|X)rtunism  but  pressure  that  imjiellcd 
him  to  accept  this  mission. 

Aside  from  the  agrarian  trend  in  Hun¬ 
garian  letters  between  the  two  World 
Wars,  and  during  the  Second  World  War, 
there  were  others  that- must  be  mentioned. 
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Despite  terrifying  forelxxJings  as  to  the 
future  of  the  nation,  in  the  shadow  of  Hit¬ 
ler  and  his  Hungarian  collalxjrators  some 
jxKts  and  writers  continued  to  concentrate 
on  creative  expression  as  an  artistic  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  {)eriodical  Magyar  Csil- 
lag  (“Hungarian  Star”)  became  the  suc- 
cesst>r  of  Nyugat.  In  manner  and  matter 
Hungarian  jxietry  of  this  {)eriod  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  lyric  {xjcms  in  minor  key  akin 
to  folksongs,  dramatic  and  philosophical 
[xjcms  in  major  key,  longer  {xjems  echoing 
folk-ballads,  l(X)se  versification  or  a  firm 
control  over  the  material,  cosmic  or  |)er- 
sonal  symlxilism  and  earthiness,  an  over- 
wbelming  sense  of  futility  and  yearning 
for  hope,  an  aptitude  for  distinguished  or 
delicate  phrasing,  original  metaphors  and 
mere  technical  dexterity,  love  and  mysti¬ 
cism,  intricate  designs  and  attempts  to  free 
oneself  from  the  complexities  of  mrxlern- 
ity,  participation  in  the  life  of  the  {)eople 
and  withdrawal  from  s<Kiety.  These  con¬ 
tradictory  elements  reveal  the  restless  im¬ 
pulses  of  the  Hungarian  |x^<ts  and  their 
many-faceted  emotional,  ethical,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  interests.  Poetry  seemed  like  a  cross- 
examination  of  man  by  destiny.  Lririnc 
Szalx)  is  the  most  characteristic  [x>ct  of  this 
era.  He  remained  intense  even  then,  when 
he  turned  from  his  expressionistic  manner 
to  more  traditional  forms  in  search  for 
philos<jphical  security,  thus  indicating  that 
his  tendency  toward  sr)lipsism  and  his  de¬ 
sire  to  overcome  it  did  not  produce  a  |)eace- 
ful  spiritual  solution  of  his  problems. 

For  a  time  the  historical  and  the  war 
novel  were  regarded  as  the  most  successful 
fictional  {lerformancc  on  the  Hungarian 
literary  scene;  thev  were  replaced  by  the 
pseudo-psychology  of  “clever”  novelists 
(misusing  or  abusing  Freud),  whose  works 
were  amorphous  products  serving  the 
vogue  of  worldly  sujierficialities.  Other 
novelists  or  short  story  writers — some  ex¬ 
celling  in  composition,  humor,  irony,  or 
unorthfxlox  taste,  or  in  assimilating  for¬ 
eign  influences  and  harmonizing  them 
with  their  own  creative  nature — stressed 


imjiersonality  or  distilled  subjectivity.  The 
works  of  several  narrative  writers  con¬ 
firmed  Nicolas  Ikrdyadev’s  oliscrvation 
about  a  certain  tyjie  of  the  mtxlern  novel 
“as  the  most  significant  form  of  philo¬ 
sophical  self-knowledge.”  Regrettably,  the 
“philosophical”  novels  were  rambling,  dif¬ 
fuse,  and  cuml)ersome.  The  very  best  nr)v- 
elists,  generally  with  a  realistic  attitude, 
combined  |X)pular  success  with  artistic 
achievement.  The  novelists  and  play¬ 
wrights,  with  few  exceptions,  were  more 
flexible  in  their  aesthetic  views  than  the 
[X)ets;  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  select  outstanding 
|x>cms  than  prose  works,  although  there 
were  prose  writers  who  achieved  artistic 
flawlessness.  The  literary  critics  applied 
phiU)sophical  metluxls,  historical,  psycho- 
k)gical,  or  stxiological  standards,  or  were 
impressionists.  Some  of  the  critics  were 
c<»nccrncd  with  ideas,  reflecting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Dilthey's  (leistesgeschichtc  sch(X)l; 
others  were  concerned  with  systematic 
criticism  applied  to  form;  some  were  mor¬ 
alists,  other  skeptics,  some  fanatical  na- 
tif)nalists,  others  Thomists,  humanists,  psy¬ 
choanalysts,  or  Marxists. 

The  psychological  and  imaginatively 
suggestive  novels  of  Sandor  Marai,  the  ver¬ 
satile  and  authentic  |X)ctry  of  Sandor 
Webres  and  Zoltan  jekely  (the  former 
somewhat  reminding  one  of  Dylan  T  hom- 
as),  fullv  justify  the  claim  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  ccnsorshi[)  of  the  Horthy  re¬ 
gime  they  were  creators  who  would  not 
[lermit  |X)litical  chicaneries  to  destroy  their 
aesthetic  integrity.  Foreign  narrative,  pr)- 
etic,  and  critical  works  reached  the  Hun¬ 
garian  reader  in  translation.  The  re[)ertory 
(>(  the  theaters  in  Hu<la{xrst  and  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  cities  included  many  translated 
plays.  Some  of  the  [xxrts,  such  as  Ticza 
Kejx's,  Miklbs  Radnbti,  Istvan  Vas,  |X)pu- 
lar  n(»vclists,  like  Ferenc  Mora  and  Lajos 
Zilahy,  were  harassed  by  the  authorities. 
The  most  tragic  case  is  that  of  Attila  Jbzsef 
(a  [x»et  in  vjme  resjK’cts  similar  to  Federico 
Ciarcia  D)rca)  who  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
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committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  in 
front  of  a  train.  T  here  was  als<i  a  Catholic 
literary  awakening,  re[)resented  hy  Zsoll 
Aradi,  Ikiris/  Balia,  liela  Horvath,  licla 
just,  Las/lo  Mccs,  Sandor  Sik,  who  were 
identified  with  the  [lerKKlical  Vigtlia 
(“Vigil").  Marxist  writers  and  jxiets  found 
outlet  in  the  (lerifxJical  Mun/(a  (“Lalxir”), 
edited  hy  Lajos  K.issak,  the  avant-garde 
jKict  and  novelist,  and  on  the  pages  of 
N^pszava  (“Voice  of  the  Beople”),  a  daily 
ncwspa|)cr.*  Often  mediocre  in  artistic 
structure  and  concentrating  on  context, 
tionethcless  .some  (for  example,  Andor  Kn- 
dre  (fflleri,  the  short  story  writer,  who  |K>r- 
t rayed  primarily  siKial  outcasts  or  “little 
jieople” — artisans,  small  shopkeejK'rs  of  the 
city  |)criphcries)  coiu|uered  the  handicaps 
of  undesirable  external  circumstances  and 
programmatic  art  with  the  sincerity  of  their 
convictions  and  ability. 

*  (>>nsidcring  the  stress  and  strain  of  life 
(the  economic  opjxirt unities  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  man  of  letters  were  seldom  favor¬ 
able)  atul  cotisideritig  the  “patriotic”  re¬ 
strictions  of  certain  rigid  codes  to  which 
“res|xrctahlc"  authors  were  ex|)ectcd  to  ad¬ 
here,  it  is  extraordinary  indeed  how  well 
the  scholarly  tyjie  of  literature,  i.e.,  research 
work,  textual  criticism,  monograjihs,  biog¬ 
raphies,  phikilogical  studies,  develo|)ed  in 
1  lungary.  'I'he  jiersonal  and  the  formal  es¬ 
say  alike  showed  a  heretofore  unparalleled 
progress.  The  civilizing  influence  of  the 
essayists  rcachetl  many  i]uarters.  Their 
writings  signified  freshness  of  expression 
and  ktiowledgc,  scientific  preciseness  and 
discursive  intelligence,  a  sense  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  a  resjiect  for  details.  Marcell 
ifenedek,  Istvati  Iktrsody,  (iyula  Farkas, 
1st  van  (»al,  Allx-rt  (Jyergyai,  (ialxir  1  ialasz, 
Janos  Hankiss,  Janos  Horvath,  Dezsti  Ke- 
resztury,  Karoly  Kercnyi,  Imre  Kovacs, 
Lajos  Brohaszka,  Laszlo  ('s.  Szalxi,  Zoltan 

*'rhr  ilaily  |>rn>s,  wlijtr\rr  io  iMilitical  (xtlicy,  pub- 
lishrd  "tx-llft-lctlrri."  Aside  from  the  theater,  it  of¬ 
fered  the  best  income  for  writer*.  The  literary  peri- 
inlkal*  mentioned  in  this  essay  anti  others  not  men- 
tiontil  paid  a  small  fee  to  their  contributors  <ir  nothing 
at  all. 


Szalxi,  Istvan  Stiter,  Antal  Szerh,  Tivadar 
Thicnernann,  Jozsef  Tiirtkzi-Trostler, 
Nandor  Varkonyi,  and  others  proved  to  be 
the  intellectual  conscience  of  their  nation. 
'I'hey  assigned  themselves  the  task  of  in- 
sjiecting  the  Hungarian  creative  and  criti¬ 
cal  spirit  in  a  manner  which  enabled  them 
to  show  the  wider  horiztins  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  literary  genius;  they  also  wrote  a 
great  deal  alxiut  foreign  subjects.  Some 
were  profound,  some  agile  or  dogmatic, 
others  eclectic,  but  all — the  older  and 
younger  alike — represented  a  truly  culti¬ 
vated  mind.  In  opjxisition  to  the  “mani¬ 
festo”  habit  of  “revolutionary”  writers, 
they  ffxrussed  their  attention  with  a  singu- 
l.ir  [lerseverance  on  clear  style,  on  the  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  turbulent  spirit  of  mixlern 
times,  on  the  intellectually  integrated  mo¬ 
rality  of  information.  They  were  not  “alxive 
the  battle”;  in  fact,  some  of  them  partici¬ 
pated  in  it  vehemently;  but  regardless  of 
whether  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future 
was  their  main  scholarly  or  literary  inter¬ 
est,  whether  they  moved  on  native  or  for¬ 
eign  grounds,  their  guiding  principle  was 
intellectual  integrity.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  giKid  bistorical,  philosophical,  psycho¬ 
logical,  and  sfKiological  writing,  t(x>. 

A  few  of  the  writers  and  {xicts  have  died 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
others  were  imprisoned  or  silenced  other¬ 
wise.  Between  1945  and  i(>47,  when  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  dem(Kratization  of  Hun¬ 
gary  seemed  jxissible,  new  voices  of  lit¬ 
erary  promise  were  heard,  but  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  relentlessncss  of  the  Oimmunists 
who  finally  “governed”  the  country,  it  was 
demanded  of  ih^  writers  and  jxiets  that 
they  follow  the  “party  line”  and  use  its 
cliches.  Some  of  the  prominent  writers  and 
jxiets  of  pre-war  imjxirtance  stayed  in  Hun¬ 
gary  and  got  “adjusted”  at  the  exjiense  of 
their  creative  validity;  some  of  the  most 
talented  fled  into  exile.  The  writers  in  exile 
publish  two  literary  perifxiicals:  l^tohatdr 
(“Horizon”),  edited  by  Imre  Vamos,  and 
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Oj  Magyar  Ot  (“New  Hungarian  Path”), 
edited  by  Klemer  Hakd.  The  exiles  have 
also  scholarly  [)eriodicals  and  newspajiers 
representing  various  jxjlitical  and  srKial 
ideologies.  Hiriinl^  a  Vilagban  (“Our  Rep¬ 
utation  in  the  World”),  a  bimonthly,  edited 
by  Istvan  Csicsery-Rdnay,  serves  as  a  use¬ 
ful  medium  in  informing  Hungarians 
alx)ut  the  worthwhile  activities  of  their 
countrymen  in  every  field  of  human  en¬ 
deavor. 

In  “iron  curtain”  Hungary  lxK>ks  and 
printed  matter  can  be  published  only  with 
the  assent  of  the  Qjmmunist  authorities. 
“Mind-control”  is  a  fatal  fact.  Noted  lit¬ 
erary  critics  and  historians,  such  as  the 
erudite  (lydrgy  Lukacs  (who  followed  the 
Marxist  pattern  for  many  years  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Hungary  from  Soviet-Russia) 
do  nrjt  l(x>k  primarily  for  art  in  literature, 
hut  for  context  and  propaganda.  Lukacs, 
whose  favored  ex{)ression  is  that  “litera¬ 
ture  must  mirror  reality,”  tliffers  from  the 
stereoty[x;d  Cximmunist  critics  inasmuch 
that  he  is  more  discerning  in  matters  that 
retjuire  aesthetic  sensitivity,  though  his 
Hungarian  style  is  unnecessarily  involved. 
Poets  produce  little  or  nothing  of  artistic 
worth.  They  ileclaim,  they  deify  Vladimir 
Mayakovsky,  “the  |X)ctic  drummer  of  the 
Soviet  revolution”;  but  their  “jxjctic  sup- 
[)ly”  for  which  there  is  not  much  demand, 
is  alx)ut  as  interesting  as  a  multiplicati(»n 
table  of  meaningless  figures.  They  write 
according  to  the  strategic  moves  of  their 
(x)litical  su|xrriors,  and  as  their  [xditical  su- 
{xrriors  consider  artistic  authenticity  “for¬ 
malism,”  therefore  they  enjoy  the  illusion 
of  lx;ing  creators  by  being  formless  and 
dull.  Among  the  prose  writers  Peter  Veres, 
“the  })easant  leader,”  is  the  most  acclaimed; 
his  diction  is  natural  and  vital,  but  as  a 
literary  artist  he  is  disap|X)inting.  Here 
and  there  one  encounters  a  collection  of 
short  stories,  a  volume  of  critical  essays,  a 
literary  history,  an  anthology  of  “s<K:ial 
protest”  jxxrtry  with  a  Marxist-tainted  in¬ 
troduction  or  translated  pr)etic,  narrative, 
or  dramatic  works,  which  for  a  moment 
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awaken  one’s  interest;  however,  in  most 
instances  after  a  second  reading  the  rasp¬ 
ing  voice  of  the  jx)cts  and  the  aggressive 
non-literary  tone  of  the  prose  writers  and 
critics  and  their  arbitrary  “optimism”  In¬ 
come  annoying.  Prom  a  scholarly  |K)int  of 
view  the  most  imjxirtant  works  of  this 
|)eri(Kl  are  several  volumes  on  Hungarian 
folk  music,  under  the  editorship  of  Zoltan 
Kcxlaly,  the  world-famous  comjX)ser,  and 
a  Hungarian-Imglish  Dictionary  by  Liis- 
/1(S  Orszagh. 

One  should  not  take  a  defeatist  attitude, 
despite  these  conditions.  The  human  mind 
is  more  |x»werful  than  its  adversaries.  Na- 
tura  abhorret  vacuum;  not  only  nature  ab¬ 
hors  vacuum,  hut  human  nature,  tiM*.  When 
in  1920  a  large  section  of  Hungary  was  at¬ 
tached  to  O.echoslovakia,  Roumania,^  and 
Yugoslavia,  it  seemed  almost  im|X)isible 
for  the  Hungarian  creators  in  their  new 
jxilitical  environment  (which  historically 
and  culturally  was  their  home)  to  prtxrlaim 
faith  in  their  future  as  Hungarian  authors. 
Neither  grim  humor,  nor  irony  or  [)hilo- 
sophical  calm  seemed  satisfactory  under 
these  circumstances.  Yet  within  a  relatively 
short  time  there  develo|)ed  a  regionalistic 
literature  which  in  color,  tone,  t.iste,  irnag- 
erv,  ideology,  reality,  and  lant.isy  meant 
an  enrichment  of  I  lungarian  letters,  an  cx- 
jx-'rience  that  without  the  challenge  of  new 
surroundings  would  not  have  lx;en  |X)ssi- 
hle.  In  fairness  it  should  l)c  said  that  despite 
the  extreme  nationalism  of  marty  leaders 
of  the  Successkm  States,  which  reflected 
animosity  towards  the  Hungarian  minor¬ 
ity,  the  disadvantages  of  Ixring  a  I  lungarian 
writer  then  could  not  Ik:  compared  with 
the  |Krsccution  of  the  Hungarian  spirit  in 
present  day  Hungary,  although  for  a  short 
time  there  was  an  attempt  to  re-establish  its 
authority.  Then  it  was  still  jxissihle  to  have 
hojK*  through  the  sjx»ken  and  [)rinted 
wf)rd;  it  was  |x>ssihle  “to  endure  the  hu¬ 
man  condition.”  The  problems  iKsetting 
the  1  lungarian  writers  under  their  new 
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|>olitical  masters  were  manifold  hut  to  a 
certain  extent  s<dvahle.  The  {>ersuasive 
manner  in  which  the  Hungarian  creators 
— es|)ecially  in  'rransyivanian  Koumania — 
presented  their  case  brings  instantly  to 
mind  the  truth  that  changed  [xditical 
Ixjundaries  do  not  necessarily  prrxlucc  an 
obituary  of  literature. 

The  idealistic  jxx;ms  of  Sandor  Remcn- 
yik  and  elegiac  jXK-ms  of  Lajos  Aprily  (the 
latter  an  excellent  metrist),  the  cameo-like, 
w>metimes  wistful  jx>etry  of  Jeno  Dsida, 
the  novels  of  the  soil  and  the  picaresque 
tales  of  Aron  Tamasi  and  jdzsef  Nyiro,  the 
war-memoirs  of  Aladar  Kunez,  the  his¬ 
torical  ncjvels  of  Karoly  Kds  and  Sandor 
Makkai,  and  I'lrdelyi  Helt/(on  (“'I'ransyl- 
vanian  Helicon’’),  the  most  influential 
[KrUxlical,  were  the  voice  of  imagination, 
emotion,  and  intelligence,  and  evidence  of 
the  genuine  contribution  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian-!  ransylvanian  spirit  in  literature. 
At  times  the  writers  failed  to  differentiate 
l)ctween  regionalism  and  provincialism, 
hut  in  their  most  accomplished  works  they 
arc  decidedly  literary  artists.  In  O.cchoslo- 
vakia  the  {KTruxlical  Magyar  Irds  (“Hun¬ 
garian  Ixrtters’’)  set  an  example  of  literary 
[Xissihilitics  on  a  regionalistic  level;  for 
several  years  in  Yugoslavia  the  jiericxlical 
Kalangya  (“Sheaf’’)  served  regionalistic 
principles.  At  present  the  monthly  Hid 
(“Bridge”)  is  the  literary  forum  of  Hun¬ 
garian  authors.  !'hc  aping  of  Soviet  writ¬ 
ers  is  cKcasionally  interrupted  by  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  express  the  1  iungarian  spirit  and 
t<i  l)c  artistically  comjietcnt. 

Of  anirsc,  there  is  no  free  creative  ex¬ 
pression  in  Soviet-controlled  Hungary.  Hut 
no  pestilence  is  [lermancnt.  History  is  an 
alternation  Ixrtwccn  the  [xissihlc  and  the 
probable,  the  accc[)tahlc  and  the  liearablc. 
It  should  not  Ixr  undue  optimism  to  hojic 
that  those  to  whom  the  lal)el  of  “formalists” 
is  affixed  and  who  arc  unwilling  to  rub 
ellxiws  with  |X)litical  demagogues  will 
some  day  poxiucc  works  again  according 
to  aesthetic  standards.  Out  of  misery  there 
will  emerge  a  new  true  literature. 


From  what  I  have  said  it  is  evident  that 
Hungary  was  not  spared  the  {xilitical,  eco¬ 
nomic,  srxial,  moral,  spiritual,  and  aes¬ 
thetic  crisis  that  characterized  western 
Buro|)c  for  the  past  thirty  years.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  whether  the  crisis  was  a  “whole¬ 
some  phenomenon”  in  its  effect  on  litera¬ 
ture,  but  its  influence  was  inevitable.  The 
most  antithetical  fiungarian  authors  were 
alike  in  one  rcsjKCt:  They  were  not  im- 
jxrrvious,  in  fact  they  could  not  afford  t(i 
Ik,  to  the  threat  of  their  destiny  as  Hun¬ 
garians  and  as  literary  artists.  The  cxjxjn- 
ents  of  the  various  literary  genres  and 
schfxds  showed  a  more  or  less  identical 
sensitivity  regarding  the  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
integration.  I'hc  Zeitgeist  determined 
their  ideas  and  mcthcxls,  in  accordance 
with  their  own  dis{x>sition  and  Hungary’s 
geographical,  historical,  economic,  and  cul¬ 
tural  |x>sition.  As  all  tyjKS  and  media  of 
creative  expression  and  communication  re¬ 
flected  the  spiritual  and  sr^ial  hankrufUcy 
of  the  twentieth  century,  it  would  Ik  im- 
[Kissihle  to  draw  a  demarcation  line  be¬ 
tween  the  intent  and  creative  jKrsjKctive 
of  Hungarian  men  of  letters  and  the  prac¬ 
titioners  of  the  other  arts,  the  painters, 
sculptors,  comjxjscrs.  They  were  all  con¬ 
scious  of  living  in  a  violently  transitory 
{Kriod  of  history. 

Hut  their  works  have  ho|Kful  features, 
t(X).  At  no  time  have  the  Hungarian  writ¬ 
ers  and  |XKts  lost  their  iKlief  in  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  man  as  an  individual.  The  best  of 
them  would  not  {Krmit  jxditical  catch¬ 
words,  social  cx{Kdiency,  and  mechanical 
progress  to  hypnotize  them  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  their  faith  in  values.  Some  deviated 
from  this  principle,  but  very  few  indeed. 
While  it  often  seemed  a  superhuman  effort 
was  needed  to  synthesize  the  conflicting 
elements  and  experiences  of  modern  life, 
fundamentally  Hungary’s  writers  re¬ 
mained  true  to  the  concept  of  personal 
freedom  as  the  supreme  criterion  of  human 
and  creative  dignity. 
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The  Critical  Years  in 
Czech  Literature 

By  MILADA  SOUCKOVA 


Czech  literature*  reached  a  high  p)int 
in  its  cultural  development  in  the 
1930’s.  It  achieved  a  kind  of  balance 
as  between  Eastern  and  Western  influ¬ 
ences,  a  prjsition  that  O-ech  political  lead¬ 
ers  later  tried  to  recapture  with  the  slogan 
“a  bridge  between  East  and  West.”  In  the 
Thirties,  translations  of  Valery  as  well  as 
of  Mayakovsky  were  under  way;  Czech 
intellectuals  were  as  familiar  with  Sklovskij 
and  Formalism  as  with  Surrealism.  The 
most  imjwrtant  Czech  prvts  of  this  perifxl 
were:  Vitczslav  Nezval,  Jaroslav  Seifert, 
and  Franti?ek  Halas. 

In  192H,  Vi'tczslav  Nezval  published  a 
long  |X)em,  Edison,  into  which  he  pro¬ 
jected  his  own  lx)yhood  dreams  about  the 
exotic  land  of  Michigan  and  which  he  in¬ 
tegrated  by  an  “object,”  an  image  of  an¬ 
tiquated  technology,  the  first  incandescent 
electric  lamp,  which  for  him  was  packed 
with  asscKiations.  The  novelty  of  Nezval’s 
jKxrm  lay  in  its  emancipation  from  the 
rhetorics  of  Parnassian  and  imj)ressionist 
|x)etry;  the  effect  oi  its  trexhaic  meters, 
melodiously  rhymed,  was  immediate.  The 
critics,  the  public,  and  the  jxtets  themselves 
realized  that  tlu)se  verses  f)j)ene(l  a  new 
|)eriod  of  (>.ech  [xxtry. 

Shf)rily  after  the  pul)lication  of  Edison, 
however,  jtartly  under  the  influence  of  his 
friend  Karel  Teigc  (a  literary  and  art 
critic),  Nezval  aligned  himself  with  Sur¬ 
realism.  For  Nezval  Surrealism  facilitated 
an  escajie  into  adolescence,  an  escajie  in 
which  the  fibjects  and  places  of  the  past 
.spontaneously  created  a  |X)etic  okhkI.  Sur¬ 
realist  (Iream-fantasv  and  the  surrealistic 
arrangement  of  r)dd  fragments  of  reality 

*'rhis  article  it  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world's  various 
national  literatures  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
— The  Edilort. 


provided  him  with  rich  material  for  his 
work.  Al«)  the  surrealist  sentimentality, 
set  off  by  the  cfninterjxiint  of  monstrous 
fantasy,  suited  Nezval’s  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment  to  jyerfection.  Nezval  became  overly 
prolific,  due  perhaps  to  his  ttx)  easy  suc¬ 
cess,  his  lack  of  self-criticism,  and  he  pro¬ 
duced  many  second-rate  works. 

Nezval  and  Icigc  greatly  furthered  the 
inroads  of  Surrealism  into  O.ech  art.  Sur¬ 
realism  became  the  rage  in  jxietry,  in  stage 
.settings,  in  art  exhibitions,  and  in  critical 
aesthetics.  Translations  from  z\ndre  Mre- 
ton,  as  well  as  per.sonal  cfintacts  with  him, 
were  part  of  the  common  ex|)erience  of  the 
new  artistic  avant-garde. 

The  leading  figure  of  O.ech  prose  was 
Karel  ('a[H.*k,  wlu)se  re[uitafion  paralleled 
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that  of  Nczval  in  {xjctry.  He  dominated 
the  literary  scene,  as  writer,  as  an  influen¬ 
tial  cdiu>r  of  the  daily  Udove  Noviny,  and 
as  a  {Xilitical  figure,  the  |)ers<inal  friend  of 
President  Masaryk.  Inclecd,  the  literary 
portrait  President  Masaryl{  Tells  His  Story 
will  {Krhaps  l)e  read  longer  than  any  other 
of  C^pek’s  wc^rks.  With  Masaryk,  (2a|x:k 
shared  an  attitude  which  the  O^chfjslovak 
president  and  scholar  would  call  “realist,” 
and  (^ajiek  himself  “pragmatist.” 

(^|)ek's  pragmatic  approach  to  life  sus¬ 
tained  his  'Pales  Prom  One  Pod^et  and 
Tales  Prom  the  Other  Pocl^et  As 

an  artist,  however,  (^a|)ek  turned  out  to  lie 
t<xj  much  the  sophisticated  intellectual  to 
identify  himself  successfully  with  the  Ix;- 
havior  of  the  common  man  of  his  civiliza¬ 
tion.  ('ajiek  certainly  observed  common 
liehavior  intelligently,  and  had  an  ear  for 
the  colltx^uial.  Hut  there  was  always  a 
deprecating  smile  liehind  his  display  of 
sympathy  for  human  failings  and  virtues. 
His  casual  style,  picked  up  in  the  street  or 
in  the  editor’s  oflice,  challenged  the  stiff 
literary  cliche;  hut  it  did  not  explore  Ik-- 
neath  the  surface  of  the  everyday.  Perhaps 
for  this  very  reason,  (^[lek  was  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  artistically,  in  his  abstract  utopian 
novels.  The  Absolute  At  iMrge,  An  Atomic 
Pantasy  (1(^24),  or  in  his  ideological  dra¬ 
mas  R.U.R.  and  The  IJfe  of  Insects  ( 1920). 

liighly  hoiKired,  unrivalled  in  reputa¬ 
tion,  he  was  nevertheless  challenged  by 
two  men.  They  were  Vladislav  Vanifura 
and  Jaroslav  Durych,  who  for  different 
reasons  sharply  op|X)sed  Karel  ('ajiek’s 
Weltanschaung.  (^ajiek’s  hero,  the  com¬ 
mon  man,  implied  for  him  a  level  tif  com¬ 
mon  sense  that  might  serve  as  a  corrective 
for  both  intellectual  abstraction  and  emo¬ 
tional  irrationality.  Wbat  lay  either  Ixrlow 
or  above  this  common  sense  level  was  to 
be  distrusted.  There  might  lx*  a  kind  of 
heroism  hidden  in  some  common  deed, 
yet  it  should  not  l)e  exaggerated.  Vani'ura 
and  Durych  had  quite  another  view.  Van- 
i'ura  stressed  extremity,  Ixxh  in  emotion 
and  language,  as  signs  of  vitality,  and 


Durych  saw  a  way  of  achieving  either 
sanctity  or  damnation.  Vanifura’s  short 
stories  “The  liow  of  Queen  I>>rothy”  were 
published  in  the  same  year  as  C^apek’s 
'Pales  Prom  One  Pocl^et.  The  very  titles 
symlxdize  the  opp)siteness  of  the  authors. 
Indeed,  Vanifura’s  “The  How”  often 
sounded  like  a  distant  echo  of  medieval 
prose.  MrxJern  Czech  authors,  following 
their  temjieraments  and  needs,  aligned 
themselves  under  those  two  influences. 
'I'bose  who  wrote  traditional  novels  gladly 
accepted  the  rejuvenating  influence  of 
(^a|)ek’s  collcx]uial  style;  others,  reaching 
U/T  a  mf)rc  monumental  effect,  or  a  more 
highly  organized  style,  chose  Van(5ura  as 
a  mtxlel. 

Although  there  was  a  certain  tendency 
t(j  s|)eak  of  Durych  in  the  same  breath  as 
C^a|)ek  and  Vanifura,  he  never  really  at¬ 
tained  their  widespread  [K)pularity.  His 
op|X)sition  to  everything  that  was  “official” 
in  0,ech  literature  deejx-ned  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  major  work,  Bloudeni 
(1929),  a  Wallenstein  trikigy,  in  which  he 
stixxl  for  the  unjxipular  view  that  the 
jiericxl  of  the  Counter-Reformation  in  the 
O-ech  lands  had  not  l)een  an  age  of  utter 
darkness.  In  1958,  after  the  collapse  of  the 
O,echoslovak  state,  Durych  violently  de¬ 
nounced  Czech  leftist  intellectuals.  What¬ 
ever  might  be  said  against  him,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  his  verbal  assault  on 
T.  (i.  Masaryk,  he  was  never,  at  any  rate, 
an  op|X)rtunist. 

The  world  political  situation,  esjiecially 
since  the  German  events  of  19?^,  drove 
home  to  Czech  writers  that  threats  to  their 
freedom  were  not  remotely  situated  in 
some  realm  of  pure  ideology,  but  were  on 
the  very  lx)undaries  of  their  own  country. 
Although  they  continued  to  write  novels 
and  |X)etry  not  very  different  from  works 
of  the  previous  decade,  they  liecame  acute¬ 
ly  aware  of  the  danger.  The  year  1937 
brought  vague  symptoms  and  forelxxlings 
into  immediate  focus.  It  was  the  year  of 
T.  G.  Mas.iryk’s  death.  Together  with  the 
headlines  announcing  this  event,  Jaroslav 
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Seifert  published  a  poem,  “September  the 
Fourteenth,”  which  commemorated  Ma- 
saryk’s  death  as  a  prelude  to  impendin)' 
Eurojiean  catastrophe. 

In  1957  Karel  ('aj)ek  wrote  a  play,  calletl 
The  White  Plague,  a  [lacibstic  protest 
against  the  totalitarian  state,  obviously  di¬ 
rected  at  Hitler’s  CJermany.  The  play  was 
[)roduccd  on  the  stage  of  the  National 
'I'heatcr,  and  was  interpreted  as  a  defense 
of  0,cch  democracy.  However,  not  only 
t(»talitarian  (Jermany,  or  Italy,  but  the 
(IcmtKratic  Western  |K)wers,  and  esjKcially 
the  economic  system  of  ca|)italism  came 
under  the  suspicion  of  im()erialism,  which 
suffered  totalitarian  methods  to  lx;  used  in 
Abyssinia  and  in  Spain. 

In  1937,  l^dfich  Vaclavek  pubbsbetl 
Tvorhoti  l(  realite  (“Reality  and  Oeativ- 
ity”),  an  orthodox  0)mmunist  exposition 
of  socialist  realism.  At  that  time,  C>.ech 
writers  saw  in  “s<x:ialist  realism”  a  stress 
on  content,  as  far  as  literature  was  con¬ 
cerned,  as  opfxtsed  to  form;  a  counter  to 
the  al(x)fness  of  “art  for  art’s  sake.”  They 
tb<»ught  fiction  might  help  solve  contem- 
jxjrary  problems,  might  help  provide  the 
right  kind  of  intellectual  orientation.  They 
never  sus|x:cted  srKialist  realism  would 
some  day  become  a  compulsory  totalitarian 
doctrine.  Althriugh  many  a  Oxch  artist 
might  have  been  apprehensive  about 
Stalinist  Russia’s  volte-face  from  progres¬ 
sive  to  reactionary  art,  Russian  cultural 
[K)licy,  op[K)rtunist  then  as  now,  sup|M)rt- 
ing  Picasso  in  F'rance,  and  Nezval  or  Van- 
^ura  in  Czechoslovakia,  managed  to  veil 
the  real  meaning  of  Stalinist  literary 
theory.  Oxch  Q)mmunist  writers  were, 
on  occasion,  officially  invited  to  Russia,  and, 
unlike  Andre  (jidc,  returned  with  enthusi¬ 
astic  rcjxjrts  alx)Ut  the  (^»mmunist  coun¬ 
try,  its  fieople  and  institutions.  One  of 
these  was  Marie  Pujmanova.  Her  conver¬ 
sion  to  sTKialist  realism,  though  not  M) 
spectacular  and  abrupt  as  that  of  l..r»uis 
Aragon,  was  similar  in  character.  Marie 
Pujmanova  was  one  of  the  most  talented 
of  contemporary  Czech  writers,  with  a 


rare  and  unconventional  vision  of  reality. 
In  1937,  she  published  “The  People  at 
the  Crossroads,”  the  first  volume  of  a 
trilogy  ex(X)unding  SiKialism-communism 
in  (Czechoslovakia.  The  lHX)k  was  a  lit¬ 
erary  event,  hailed  by  critics,  and  awardetl 
the  state  prize  Ixrstowed  on  honored  artists. 

Annexation  of  Austria,  and  (Czech  metbi- 
lization  in  .May  195H,  rixked  the  well- 
established  foundations  of  the  (Czech  lit¬ 
erary  world.  'Ihe  “pragmatic  man”  of 
Karel  (Cajxk,  the  psychological  intros|Kc- 
tion  of  some  other  novelists,  seemed  out  of 
place:  I'he  country  needed  a  hero.  In  i9^H, 
in  the  year  of  his  death,  Karel  (Ca|)ek  wrote 
a  play  called  ’The  Mother,  an  outcry  for  the 
defense  of  his  country.  It  was  t(K>  late.  In 
SeptemlK'r,  195H,  the  (Czech  state  collapsetl, 
and  literature  sank  into  a  state  of  des|)erate 
confusion.  Nezval  descrilx-d  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  these  days  under  the  shadow  of 
Munich:  “The  old  country  fell  apart.  .  . 
Our  old  honor  was  lx;ing  |)awncd.” 

The  [Kx;t  who  seemed  Ixirn  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  situation  was  not  so  much  Nezval 
himself  but  his  younger  contem|X)rary, 
FrantiJek  Halas,  whose  [xx-try  was  often 
as  raw  as  the  humiliating  ex|)crienccs  of 
the  (Czxchs  in  the  years  19^8-1945.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  (xxtry  written  tluring  this  |)erio<l 
intoned  a  continuous  lament,  interrupted 
by  violent  protests  and  accusations,  and  this 
was  true  of  Halas,  Nezval,  and  Holan,  as 
well  as  less  prominent  |xx;ts.  FCxcept  for 
Russia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  no 
other  natif)n  has  prcxluced  in  nx)dern 
times  a  [xxtry  so  s[X)ntaneously  anti  direct- 
ly  related  to  contem|x*rary  historical  events. 
Halas  was  t)bsessed  by  the  vision  t»f  a  de¬ 
caying  Western  FCuro|x;,  t)ld  and  thort)ugb- 
ly  corru[)ted.  The  more  the  national  sor¬ 
row  of  19^8  receded,  the  more  his  hatred 
turned  against  the  (iermans.  His  Under¬ 
ground  mtx)d,  his  fanatic  resentment,  his 
(^)mmunist  sympathies  with  Russia  were 
shared  by  men  and  women  in  pri«)ns  and 
concentration  camps,  stJinc  of  them  literary 
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men,  and  many  of  them  |)cople  who  had 
never  before  thought  of  expressing  them¬ 
selves  in  {Kjetry. 

The  jKjetry  and  prose  written  in  prisr>ns 
and  concentration  camps  form  one  anony¬ 
mous  epic,  rjiie  symptomatic  document  of 
our  age.  Written  either  by  skilled  writers 
such  as  Josef  (^ajK-k  (the  brother  of  Karel 
(',af)ck)  c»r  by  an  anonymous  woman  be¬ 
fore  entering  a  gas  chaml)er,  it  testifies 
etpially  to  the  cruel  degeneration  of  the 
jailers  and  the  human  integrity  of  their 
prisf)ners.  This  jnietry  was  written  under 
the  men.ice  of  heavv  punishment,  often 
smuggled  out  hy  a  warden,  and  has  sur¬ 
vived  in  anthologies,  or  in  vfilumes  of  in¬ 
dividual  |K>etrv,  published  after  World 
War  1  wo.  'I'he  l)est  known  O.ech  df)CU- 
ment  (*f  this  ty|)e  Notes  From  the  Gallows 
(translated  into  English,  Russian,  and 
French)  was  written  hv  the  Oimmunist 
Julius  Fut'ik  whfj  was  executed  in  Berlin 
in  i(>4V  hs  dfxrumentarv  part  and  its 
strong  self-ilisciplinc.  Notes  From  the  Gal¬ 
lows  show  that  in  our  times  neither  the 
“right  tf)  happiness”  nor  intellectual  al(K)f- 
ness  are  ideals  that  can  make  herf*es. 

A  part  of  the  ('zeeh  literary  w(»rld  suf¬ 
fered  and  died  in  Cierman  prisons  and  con¬ 
centration  camps,  hut  the  other  part,  in 
spite  of  the  hardships  of  the  Cierman  occu¬ 
pation,  enjoyed  a  comparatively  pros|)erous 
peritnl.  There  were  two  realms  ff)r  this. 
First,  O.cch  patriotism,  barred  frf)m  other 
mtnles  r»f  expression,  fastened  on  the  na¬ 
tional  literature  as  a  kind  of  vicarious 
manifesiatir)n  of  the  ti.itional  spirit.  Sec- 
ondlv,  the  inflation  created  a  very  favorable 
market  for  lK>oks.  At  this  time  “C'zech 
Ciothic  Painting,”  an  impressive  folio  with 
costly  reproductions,  was  published  and 
sf»ld  well.  Popular  novels  like  F.duard 
Bass’s  Circus  Vmherto  wrre  prized  on  the 
black  market. 

M.my  a  l>ettcr  writer  was  silenced  lie- 
cause  of  his  previous  involvement  with  the 
Oimmunist  partv,  or  liecause  of  his  Jewish 
origin,  or  again  liecause  of  his  close  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  government  of  the  First 


O.echoslovak  Republic.  Some  of  the  au¬ 
thors  used  pseudonyms;  others  published 
little,  and  only  with  caution.  Also  many  a 
new  name  rose  to  a  doubtful  prominence. 
In  general,  literature  sought  an  escajie 
either  into  a  remote  historical  past  that 
preserved  encouraging  examples  of  great 
exploits  f){  the  Czech  nation  f)r  into  the 
V^ictorian  age,  which  on  its  side  offered  the 
s<K)thing  atmosphere  of  things  harmless 
and  inmK'ent.  Strangely  enough,  Czech 
literary  interest  in  history  was  paralleled 
hy  an  analogous  tendency  in  (Jermany. 
For  o[)|Kjsitc  reasons,  both  literatures  ex¬ 
plored  their  medieval  history — the  Ger¬ 
mans  for  symlxils  supporting  (lerman 
ideology,  the  Czechs  for  symbols  to  fight 
it.  Vani'ura’s  “Pictures  From  the  History 
of  the  Czech  Nation,”  published  in  19^9 
and  1940,  represents  the  most  characteristic 
and  liest  work  of  this  kind.  Written  in  a 
manner  which  reminds  one  of  the  Czech 
renaissance  style,  “Pictures  F'rom  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Czech  Nation”  brought  to  the 
enslaved  nation’s  vision  the  story  of  its  past 
grandeur  and  also  its  sublimation,  the 
grandeur  of  well-balanced,  sonorous  sen¬ 
tences.  Other  novels  and  stories  fictionaliz¬ 
ing  history  had  far  less  merit,  yet  this  genre 
continued  tf)  be  |X)pular  with  many  writ¬ 
ers,  even  after  the  liberation  of  O.echoslo- 
vakia  in  1945. 

When  the  dav  of  lilieration  came,  Czech 
literature  greeted  it  in  trans{x)rts.  In  news- 
paj)ers,  which  after  six  years  of  occupation 
were  again  free  of  (ierman  censorship, 
|x)ems  saluted  Freedom  and  the  Russian 
army.  In  verse  as  in  newspaper  headlines, 
the  name  f)f  Stalin  apjieared.  The  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  writers,  such  as  Nezval,  Seifert, 
Halas,  Pujmanova,  was  quite  sincere,  at 
least  in  the  first  hours  and  days  of  the  new 
freedf)m.  After  six  years  thev  were  free  to 
express  their  resentment  with  regard  to  the 
events  of  19^^-1945,  and  their  hopes  for  a 
better  future.  The  leading  poets,  joined  bv 
other,  less  prominent  authors,  greeted  the 
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Russian  lil)crators,  and  the  Revolution  of 
May  Fifth.  Frantisek  Hruhin,  before  the 
war  an  inconspicuous  |X)et,  figured  as  a 
centurion  of  the  Revolution,  a  fxisition  he 
owed  to  his  unreserved  praise  of  Soviet 
R  ussia. 

World  War  Two  changed  the  Czech  lit¬ 
erary  scene  entirely.  C'ajiek  and  Van^ura 
were  dead,  Durych  was  branded  a  Fascist, 
and  was  as  good  as  dead.  Other  writers  of 
the  older  generation  (such  as  Ivan  Ol- 
bracht,  who  during  the  First  C/zechoslovak 
Republic  was  considered  one  of  the  finest 
stylists)  were  ttxi  old  to  produce;  what 
they  could  still  do  and  what  srime  of  them 
actually  did,  was  to  projiagandize  for  the 
Cximmunists. 

In  addition  to  those  authors  with  an  es¬ 
tablished  name,  there  was  a  multitude  of 
writers  who  had  the  ambition  to  fill  in 
vacancies  left  by  age,  death,  and  change  of 
situation.  Many  of  them  felt  that  now  the 
writer’s  main  task  was  to  relate  the  events 
of  recent  history.  The  years  i9^H-i945  in¬ 
side  Czechoslovakia  alone  were  regarded 
as  matter  sufficient  for  writing  novels  or 
short  stories.  The  problem  for  the  writer 
was  therefore  not  subject  matter  but  its 
presentation.  Some  authors  chose  drKii- 
mentary  form;  others,  fiction.  One  wrote  a 
novel  alxjut  the  May  Revolution  in  the 
setting  of  a  railway  station  in  Prague,  an¬ 
other  published  minutes  of  the  Prague  up¬ 
rising.  The  0,ech  mobilization  of  i9^S, 
the  (ierman  occupation  of  the  Sudeten- 
land,  or  even  more  the  story  of  the  0.ech 
Underground  of  World  War  Two  were 
common  subjects.  Novels,  insteatl  of  indi¬ 
vidual  characters,  [xirtrayed  an  anonymous 
newsreel  crowd. 

Another  resolution  for  contem[X)rary  fic¬ 
tion  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  “srKializa- 
tion”  of  the  novel.  The  writer,  either  sin¬ 
cerely  or  op|X)rtunistically,  Ix-lieved  that  a 
sfxrialist  tendency  inserted  in  the  traditional 
form  of  the  novel  would  speak  for  his  “ar¬ 
tistic  respfjnsibility,”  or  protect  him  from 
negative  Marxist  criticism.  Thus,  authors 
sought  to  relate  their  novels  to  the  nine- 
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tcenth  century  socialism,  or  simply  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  stK:ialist-oriented  hero.  The  present 
president  of  Czechoslovakia,  Antonin  Za- 
|X)iocky,  while  he  was  still  Premier,  him¬ 
self  produced  one  of  the  worst  examples  of 
this  kind  of  literature. 

The  political  developments  of  the  years 
1(>45-i(>48  continued  to  affect  0.ech  cul¬ 
tural  affairs.  In  this  period,  during  which 
the  Iron  (Curtain  was  being  drawn,  a  strug¬ 
gle  went  on,  not  between  the  0.ech  cul¬ 
tural  Left  and  Right,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  lietween  a  kind  of  I’itoist 
cultural  resistance  and  the  Oimintern  dic¬ 
tatorship.  The  |X)lemic  as  to  whether 
O.cchs  should  accept  Fastern-Sr>viet  or 
Western  cultural  orientation  served  as  a 
screen  for  the  actual  (ximmunist  drive  for 
jxjwer.  The  literary  critic  Vaclav  Orny 
fought  gallantly  for  the  Western  tradition 
of  0.ech  culture,  opjxisetl  by  the  vigilant 
(xtmmunist  [iress  and  by  some  obliging 
O.ech  scholars  and  literati.  Parallel  with 
Orny’s  articles,  a  group  of  young  jH)cts 
and  critics,  centered  on  the  iu)ncr)nformist 
new  quarterly  Listy,  manifested  their  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  West,  i.e.,  to  the  right  to 
have  access  to  Western  culture.  This  avant- 
yiardc  translated  T.  S.  Kliot,  discussed 
I'lxistentialism,  and  wrote  mcxlcrn  [x)ctry. 
Ivan  Hlatny,  who  later  sought  asylum  in 
London,  was  the  outstanding  poet  r)f  this 
group.  Although  under  a  strain,  such 
“opjxjsition”  to  the  (ximmunist  dictate 
continued  until  the  CVimmunist  coup  of 
194S,  when  Western  heretics  and  cultural 
“Titoists”  were  wijied  out. 

From  1945,  and  even  more  strongly  after 
194H,  the  leader  of  the  Otmmunist  Kultur- 
/(ampf  was  Ladislav  .*>toll.  A  Moscow- 
traine  1  party  man,  with  a  thorough  ex[)eri- 
ence  of  the  C>,ech  literary  milieu  (Ix-fore 
the  war  he  had  Ixen  the  editor  of  the  in¬ 
fluential  Otmmunist  magazine  Tvorha), 
he  published  in  1950  The  Thirty  Years’ 
Struggle  for  Czech  Socialist  Poetry.  I  lis 
lxx)k  attacked  even  flalas,  the  proletarian 
(X)et,  the  Underground  worker,  the  tribune 
for  the  (>)mmunist  cause.  At  that  time 
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IDIas'was  dead,  but  Nerval  and  Seifert 
with  whom  Halas  had  fought  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  mfxlern  Czech  jxjetry,  had  to  listen 
to  Stoll’s  threats  and  blandishments; 
“1'here  is  no  pr>etry  without  a  fervent  faith 
in  the  victory  of  srKialism  and  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia.” 

'I'he  Surrealist  Nezval  saved  his  skin  by 
com|Kising  obligatory  p»ems  for  Cjott- 
wald’s  and  Stalin’s  birthdays,  and  unex- 
|)ectedly  succeeded  in  writing  one  or  two 
|xiems  in  which  his  craft  and  talent  were 
still  evident;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  |x»etry 
and  that  of  his  entire  generation  sank  to 
an  unl>rlievahly  low  level.  The  cultural 
leaders  of  the  People’s  Republic  were  not 
concerned,  however,  with  the  artistic  qual¬ 
ities  of  [xietry;  they  were  satisfied  with 
short  lines  resembling  a  verse  or  a  strophe, 
and  commemorating  a  meeting  of  Oim- 
munist  youth,  or  praising  love  l)etween  a 
man  and  woman  in  connection  with  their 
record  output  in  a  factory. 

Fiction,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a 
more  burning  problem,  because  in  the 
Oimmunist  state-organization  it  acquired 
an  imfxirtant  propaganda  value,  (xim- 
munist  Russia  provided  ('zech  writers  with 
a  ready-made  blueprint  for  fiction,  worked 
out  in  theory  and  practice  by  Russian  intel¬ 
lectuals  and  writers.  Oxch  authors  on 


their  side,  entangled  as  they  were  in  the 
traditional  methrxls  of  “bourgeois”  fiction, 
could  realize  only  with  difficulty  that 
srxrialist  realism’s  aim  was  not  to  describe 
or  praise  life  in  the  Oimmunist  state,  but 
to  its  intricate  machine  worl(.  Not 

all  of  the  authors  who  were  willing  enough 
to  follow  the  tenets  of  stKialist  realism  were 
able  to  fulfill  its  demands.  Neither  the 
prominent  Marie  Pujmanova  nor  the  pub¬ 
lic  man  Jan  Drda  succeeded  in  pleasing 
Oimmunist  critics,  as  in  fact  very  few  did 
— among  them,  Alena  liernaJkova,  a  young 
journalist,  whose  work  received  attention 
even  in  the  Russian  press.  The  title  of  her 
novel  “The  Road  Is  0|)en”  designated  a 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  new  world — 
s(Kialism  and  its  happy  life. 

The  literary  development  which  trx)k 
place  in  Russia  from  191S  until  the  Fifties 
has  l)een  rejteated  on  an  abridged  and  re¬ 
duced  scale  in  Czechoslovakia  from  1945 
to  1950.  The  end  of  the  Stalinist  era  found 
the  facade  of  Czech  literature  as  orthodox 
and  as  conformist  to  Russian  socialist  real¬ 
ism  as  the  Russians  could  wish.  The  lit¬ 
erary  language  itself  froze  into  a  kind  of 
journalistic  and  propaganda  idiom,  unfit  to 
produce  a  single  sound  sentence  or  a  line 
of  real  poetry. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


A  new  puliluhinK  venture  intended  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  international  undervtandinK  and  to  further  ev|)e- 
cully  Oriental-Weatern  cultural  relationv  it  the  Asia 
H<iok  Club  with  hcaflquarteis  at  I  I't  West  57ih  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.  The  club  will  offer  its  memlier* 
aix  biKikt  durinK  1956 — one  every  other  month.  All 
the  Avian  countries  will  be  represented,  for  some  selec¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Asia  Short  Story  H<M>k,  will  contain 
material  from  many  countries.  Amonit  the  b*>oks  to 
be  published  in  Kn^lish  translation,  in  1956,  will  be 
in  Peking,  The  People  Win  Through  (a 
play  by  U  Nu),  two  novels  from  japan,  a  play  from 
I'akistan,  and  a  h<Mik  ol  hction  from  Thailand.  Mem- 
liers  will  receive  a  discount  friHn  the  regular  retail 
price  and  will  receive  limited  editions,  many  of  them 
autoftraphed.  I'he  club  endeavors  to  publish  and 
distribute  the  best  of  contemporary  Asian  writing  to 
American  readers. 


Rruce  Rojjeri,  one  of  America's  foremost  bcKik  de¬ 
signers,  who  hat  just  celebrated  his  85lh  birthday,  has 
crowned  hit  rich  career  with  a  beautiful  folio  edition 
of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  limited  to  300  copies.  The 
edition  used  Charles  FliiX  Norton's  prose  translation 
and  is  built  around  the  famous  tilverpoint  drawinKs 
which  Sanriro  Botticelli  created  for  the  Dwina  Comme- 
dia.  The  printing  was  done  by  A.  Oilish  on  100  percent 
raft  paper  made  by  the  famous  Fabriano  mills  of 
Italy.  The  text  it  set  in  l8-|M>int  Centaur,  the  Roman 
type  created  by  Rruce  Rnf;rrs  that  many  authorities 
consider  the  finest  detigneil  in  modern  times.  The 
binding,  also  by  Mr.  Roarers,  is  in  full  F.nftlish  black 
morocco.  Mr,  Robert 't  device,  the  thistle,  paired  with 
the  Florentine  lily,  it  stamped  in  gold  on  the  four 
corners. 
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Aspects  of  Modern 
Bulgarian  Literature 

By  P.  CHRISTOPHOROV 


IT  WOULD  be  advantageous  to  push  back 
by  several  years  the  time  limits  of  this 
survey*  which  is  by  its  very  nature  sum¬ 
mary  and  incomplete,  and  to  establish  the 
starting  date  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War.  As  the  war  ran  its  course  the 
literary  gadflies  of  two  generations  of  writ¬ 
ers  were  destined  to  pass  from  the  scene 
one  after  the  other.  Ivan  Vazov  died  in 
iQZi.  He  was  the  outstanding  continuator 
of  a  literary  tradition  which  had  never 
ceased  to  assert  itself  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  was  a  literature  of  com¬ 
bat  and' also  one  of  observation  of  Bulgari¬ 
an  reality  in  which  a  moving  patriotism 
sr)Ught  to  make  the  nation  aware  of  its 
value  and  of  the  meaning  of  its  future 
destiny.  From  1892  on,  this  traditional  cur¬ 
rent  was  fought  by  a  group  of  writers  (P. 
Slavejkov,  P.  Javorov,  P.  Trxlorov,  K. 
Krastev)  who  rallied  around  the  review 
Misal  (“Thought”).  (>)ntrary  to  their 
predecessors,  they  strove  to  slip  from  the 
bonds  of  earthly  uncertainty  and  to  dwell 
within  themselves.  They  were  of  diverse 
temjieraments  and  their  efforts  resulted  in 
a  form  which  did  not  obey  the  same  lit¬ 
erary  canons.  What  united  them  was  their 
faith  in  the  perennial  nature  of  art  and  their 
cult  of  lieauty.  prtnluced  by  the  artist.  But 
this  group  was  destined  to  dissolve  when 
most  of  its  moving  spirits  died.  Shortly 
after  the  Fir.st  World  War  the  impression 
created  by  their  disapjiearance  was  one  of 
a  literary  void.  The  survivors  were  either 
very  young  or  were  writers  who  had  not 
yet  attained  full  stature. 

The  economic  and  political  difficulties 
that  beset  Bulgaria  gave  rise  to  a  feverish 

•Thi»  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world’s  various 
national  literatures  in  motlern  times. — The  Editors. 


prerKCupation  with  social  problems.  But  in 
most  sectors  moderation  won  out.  There 
resulted  from  this  a  gradual  renewal  of 
patriotic  sentiment,  an  even  more  intense 
attachment  to  the  ancestral  sssil  and  to  the 
country’s  past,  and  an  increased  interest  in 
public  affairs.  In  large  measure,  literature 
reflected  these  states  of  mind.  In  jxietry, 
the  first  few  years  following  the  war  were 
characterized  by  a  hum{)er  harvest  of  Sym- 
Ixilism  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  mod¬ 
ernisms  which  were  flourishing  on  the 
continent.  Almost  at  the  same  time  there 
apjxrared  a  few  {xiets  who  voiced  current 
s(x:ial  aspirations.  The  poets  who  came 
after  them  preferred  to  follow  their  destiny 
in  complete  freedom.  In  the  prose  of  this 
(lerifxl,  along  with  realistic  prcfxrcupations, 
there  exists  a  literature  of  evasion  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  historical  novel  which  was  to 
l)CComc  increasingly  popular. 

If  every  literary  generation  tends  to  re¬ 
pudiate  the  one  which  has  preceded  it,  as 
was  the  case  of  the  Misdl  group,  the  jX).st- 
war  generations  showed  themselves  to  he, 
in  the  main,  more  prudent  and  more  re- 
sjiectful  of  the  past.  To  be  sure,  the  sym¬ 
bolist  poets,  on  the  one  hand,  rose  in  fipjxi- 
sition  against  the  current  of  traditionalism, 
hut,  on  the  other,  they  shared  certain  traits 
of  poetic  disposition  with  the  Misdl  group 
(Javorov,  Tfxlorov).  As  for  the  com()letely 
free  and  non-partisan  jxicts,  they  were  able 
to  lienefit  from  tradition,  from  the  ex{)eri- 
ence  of  the  Misdl  group  and  from  the 
verbal  and  musical  acquisitions  of  the  Sym¬ 
bolists.  Prose  writers  were  more  sensitive 
to  example  than  to  precept.  Their  efforts 
revealed  a  knowledge  of  the  works  Ix*- 
queathed  to  them  and  an  awareness  of 
what  constitutes  solidly  constructed  prose. 
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Bulgarian  Symbolism  dates  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century;  however,  it  was 
Terxlor  Trajanov  who,  through  the  sheer 
force  of  his  artistic  persrinality  and  his  con¬ 
siderable  literary  prcxluction,  gave  it  a 
conscience  and  a  corpus.  Works  worthy  of 
s{)ecial  citation  are  his  “Bulgarian  Ballads" 
and  his  “Song  of  Scjngs”  in  which  patriotic 
fervor  attains  rare  accents  of  seriousness 
and  nobility.  In  “Pantheon”  he  sings  rev¬ 
erent  praise  of  the  complex  and  sorrowful 
grandeur  of  creative  geniuses  such  as  Vil¬ 
lon,  Byron,  I^opardi,  and  Petdfi.  His 
opaque  images  and  his  shadow-shrouded 
thoughts  are  borne  along  by  a  rhythmic, 
verbal  orchestration  of  undeniable  jxjwer. 
The  pjetry  of  Nikolaj  Liliev  is  made  up  of 
half-tones  and  transparencies  of  discreet 
confidences  and  musical  refinements.  A 
sharp  critical  sense  has  kept  this  su|)erb 
jxiet  from  publishing  very  much.  A  recur¬ 
rent  theme  in  the  verse  of  Kmanuil  Pop 
Dimitrov  is  the  longing  for  happiness.  He 
is  by  nature  contemplative  and  the  oddities 
of  his  imagination  are  accompanied  at 
times  by  flights  into  metaphysical  realms. 
His  career  came  to  a  close  with  a  great 
satirical  jHiem,  “In  the  Oiuntry  of  Roses.” 
Hristo  Jasenov  did  not  have  time  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  {Kietic  universe  projxirtional  to  his 
gifts.  Observations  rippling  with  emotion 
alxiund  in  his  verse  along  with  a  conven¬ 
tional  evocation  of  the  .Middle  Ages  and 
an  expression  of  the  anxieties  suggested  to 
him  by  his  own  times.  The  (xietic  works  of 
Ljudmil  Stojanov,  in  spite  of  excellent 
structural  qualities,  reveal  a  somewhat  la- 
Ixired  inspiration.  I..et  us  limit  ourselves  to 
these  five  names;  the  symbolist  poets  are 
t(K)  numerous  to  list  here.  The  merits  of 
this  sch(X)l  are  manifold.  Indeed,  it  broad¬ 
ened  the  sco|xr  of  jxietic  activity  and  in¬ 
spired  unusual  variations  on  traditional 
themes;  but,  above  all,  it  enriched  the 
storehouse  of  |X)ctic  accessories  and  en¬ 
dowed  Bulgarian  verse  with  plastic  and 
musical  resources  which  it  had  previously 
lacked.  Among  the  {xiets  who  are  in  a  way 
attached  to  the  Symbolists  let  us  cite  1. 


Hristov,  I.  Mircev,  J.  Strubel,  J.  Stratiev. 

Along  with  the  symbolist  schrxd  one 
must  grant  a  rightful  place  to  scxially  ori¬ 
ented  {x)etry.  Four  names  stand  out  here. 
In  the  works  of  Hristo  Smirnenski  human 
compassion  and  lyric  impulsion  are  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  on  the  same  plane  as  his 
verbal  inventiveness.  Cieo  Milev  attempted 
a  suggestive  evcKation  of  the  1923  uprising 
in  a  long  |X)em,  “September,”  which  is  cast 
with  undeniable  virtuosity.  Nikola  Furna- 
giev  and  Asen  Razevetnikov,  {X)ets  of  su- 
[)erior  talents,  further  evolved  toward  more 
serene  horizons.  The  first  has  an  ardent 
and  uneasy  lyric  tem{)cramcnt.  Razevet¬ 
nikov  is  a  fx>et  of  delicate  emotions  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion.  He  is  disabused,  but  resigned,  reflec¬ 
tive,  and  withdrawn. 

The  characteristic  one  notices  among  the 
{xjets  who  came  later  on  is  an  individual¬ 
ism  which  cannot  projxtrly  be  linked  to 
any  schcxil.  Each  obeyed  the  demands  of 
his  own  ego.  Kiril  Hristov,  fx)et  of  an  older 
generation,  published,  among  other  things, 
a  great  jx^em,  “Children  of  the  Balkans,” 
devoted  to  the  Balkan  War.  Nikolaj  Raki- 
tin  created  delightful  effects  with  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  his  paysuges  and  with  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  kindliness  which  are  the  hall¬ 
marks  of  his  |X)etry.  Dimitar  Panteleev 
brings  to  a  hieratic  vision  of  things  an 
apjiealing  warmth  and  intimate  feeling. 
Atanas  Dali'ev  is  a  meditative  artist.  His 
|X)etry  is  the  reflection  of  an  inner  mono¬ 
logue  to  which  the  visible  world  lends 
images  from  time  to  time.  But  the  figure 
which  dominates  Bulgarian  {X)etry  between 
the  two  wars  is  that  of  a  woman,  Elisaveta 
Bagrjana.  She  is  endowed  with  a  generous 
and  profound  sensibility.  A  pulsating  thirst 
for  life,  most  often  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
vigorating  optimism,  flows  in  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent  through  the  entire  body  of  her  verse. 
Her  [x»etry  is  fluid  and  melodious,  colored 
by  an  exquisite  femininity.  There  are  many 
other  poets  worthy  of  mention  here.  The 
injustice  we  do  them  can  only  l)e  explained 
by  the  strict  space  limitations  of  this  article. 
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Let  us  cite,  however,  several  of  their  names: 
M.  Ifcl&va,  G.  Dzivgov,  Hlenika,  I).  Galx:, 
M.  Cirubeilieva,  M.  Isaev,  S.  Krasinski,  N. 
Marangosoz,  D.  Poljanov,  B.  Rajnov,  H. 
Radevski,  and  L.  Stancev. 


Bulgarian  prose  writers  are  keen  ob¬ 
servers  and  are  naturally  inclined  toward 
realism;  however,  they  pur[X)scly  avoid 
naturalistic  precision.  Their  interest  was 
long  absorbed  in  country,  village,  and 
small  town  life,  and  the  city  assumed  im- 
|K)rtance  in  thdr  eyes  only  very  slowly. 
Their  examination  of  life  in  these  small 
IcKalities  is  passionately  intense,  for  most 
of  them  were  Ixjrn  and  grew  up  in  such 
an  environment.  Their  depictions  of  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  range  from  sketches  to 
freseex-s  and  possess  an  intensity  of  l(Kal 
color  which  gives  them  unquestionable 
d(x:umentary  value.  When  not  indulging 
in  mysticism  and  meditation,  these  prose 
writers  show  themselves  as  moralistcs  and 
are  prerxeupied  by  psychological  and  stx'ial 
problems.  In  general,  their  works  have 
realistic  coloring.  For  quite  a  long  time 
their  preferred  form  was  the  short  story, 
but  the  novel  soon  became  dominant. 

Nikolaj  Rajnov  lived  in  a  universe  of 
dreams.  This  writer  brings  together  in  his 
works  the  suavity  of  a  Far  Eastern  |xjet, 
the  mysticism  of  a  man  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  fecund  uneasiness  of  the 
modern.  His  is  a  prose  of  incantation, 
laden  with  new  images.  It  prcxluces  a 
dazzling  effect  which  is  constantly  re¬ 
newed. 

Among  the  writers  who  chose  to  <lepict 
[leasant  life,  the  admirable  contcur  Elin- 
Pelin  continually  enriched  his  works.  In 
his  dramas  dealing  with  village  life  and 
|X)litical  behavior,  or  in  simply  delightful 
“snapshots,”  everything  is  recounted  with 
a  sTiber  art  in  which  simple  gfXKlheartcd- 
ness  alternates  with  humor.  Jordan  Jovkov 
was  the  great  revelation  between  the  two 
wars.  A  broad  human  understanding  com¬ 
pletely  permeates  his  work  which  is  made 


up  of  nostalgic  remembrances  and  artistic 
visions.  Portraits  of  stoic  and  good  natured 
jxasant  men  and  of  wondrously  Ix-autilul 
(xrasant  women  stand  out  in  his  works.  I  Ic 
imprinted  u[X)n  the  things  and  Iteings  he 
evoked  the  gcxxlness  and  the  nobility  of 
his  own  soul.  He  is  a  first-rate  storyteller 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  purity  of  form,  his 
delicacy  of  stroke,  and  completely  natural 
elegance,  has  no  equal  among  contcm|x)- 
rary  writers.  Angel  Karalij^ev,  whose  stor¬ 
ies  (X)sscss  an  inexhaustible  freshness  of 
imagination  and  sentiment,  is  a  (xxt  and 
dreamer.  Konstantin  Petkanov  is  a  novel¬ 
ist  of  great  scojie  and  remarkable  jxiwcr  of 
ev(x:ation.  CJeorgi  Karaslavov  distinguished 
himself  with  two  novels  of  piercing  psy¬ 
chological  insight  (“Tatul,"  “The  Daugh- 
tcr-in-Law”).  Let  us  also  name  in  this 
same  category,  among  .so  many  others,  two 
talente<l  writers:  I.  Volen  and  S.  Daskalov. 

The  remote  province  and  the  great  city 
found  interpreters  in  writers  such  as  Anton 
StraJimirov  whose  Etudes  de  moeurs  are 
quite  [lenetrating,  Stiljan  Cilingirov  who 
retraced  the  transformation  of  the  petite 
bourgeoisie  artisan  class,  and  I>jbri  Nemi- 
rov  whose  interest  bore  ujxjn  similar  prob¬ 
lems.  Todor  Vlajkov  published  memoirs 
of  ap[)ealing' simplicity.  In  a  concise  style 
Cieorgi  Stamatov  painted  a  disap[X)inting 
image  of  man,  drawn  from  his  long  ex- 
|)erience  as  a  judge.  (Jeorgi  Rajifev’s  in¬ 
cisive  realism  is  based  on  human  ugliness 
which  contrasts  txldly  with  his  thirst  for 
purity.  A  considerable  number  of  writers 
have  explored  various  as[x:cts  of  contempo¬ 
rary  life.  Among  them  let  us  mention  C». 
Bclev,  D.  Kalfov,  A.  Kamenova,  K.  Kon¬ 
stantinov,  E.  Koralov,  S.  Minkov,  P.  Mi¬ 
hailov,  Mutafov,  V.  Poljanov,  E.  Stanev, 
L.  Stojanov,  O.  Vasilev,  P.  Vezinov.  I). 
Talev,  whose  talent  continues  to  unfold, 
deserves  sjxcial  mention.  A  place  of  pre¬ 
eminence  should  be  granted  to  the  humor¬ 
ous  prose  of  a  refined  observer  like  (>udo- 
mir. 

A  number  of  writers  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  historical  novel.  A  place  of 
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distinction  must  be  granted  to  Stojan  Za- 
gor^inov  whose  works  reveal  a  sensitive 
touch  and  an  accurate  intuition  of  life.  Let 
us  alsfj  mention  Fani  Pofxjva  Mutafova 
and  L.  Vladikin. 

In  spite  of  abundant  production,  the 
theater  has  awaited  a  masterpiece  in  vain. 
There  are,  however,  several  plays  which 
are  very  pleasant  to  read;  “Masters”  by  R. 
Stojanov,  “The  Ciold  Mine”  and  “(iole- 
manov”  by  S.  Kostov,  and  “Allxrna”  and 
“llorjana”  by  J.  Jovkov. 

Oiticism  was  for  the  most  part  more 
cfincerned  with  explaining  works  than  with 
im}K)sing  norms  u}K)n  them.  V.  Vasilev, 
editor  of  the  famous  review,  Zlatarog, 
which  was  the  rallying  [xiint  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  numt)er  of  writers,  was  a  |)ene- 
trating  and  well-informed  critic.  4xt  us 
mention  in  several  other  connections  j. 
Radev,  (».  Hakalov,  (».  (^nev,  Ci.  Kon¬ 
stantinov,  Minkov,  I).  Mitov,  1).  Niko- 
lov,  T.  Favlov,  V.  Pundev,  and  1.  Rado- 
slavov.  M.  Arnaudov,  an  authority  on  for¬ 
eign  as  well  as  Bulgarian  literature,  exerted 
a  wide  influence  as  much  by  his  teaching 
and  writings  as  through  his  review,  “Bul¬ 
garian  Thought.”  ]3ojan  Penev,  well  known 
for  his  classic  studies  of  nineteenth<entury 
Bulgarian  literature,  was  a  severe  and  cir- 
cums|x;ct  critic.  K.  Cialalxjv,  founder  of 
the  |)eri(xlical  and  literary  group,  Strelec, 
and  B.  J(x:ov,  editor  of  the  review  Rodina, 
did  much  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  life  of  those  days. 


A  brljird  yet  forcefully  apprecutivc  acknowlrdji- 
ment  i»  in  order  for  Amcnkn  und  KnulunJ  im  deut- 
Si  hrn,  dstrrrrtchisi  hrn  and  n  hummsi  hen  Si  hnfnum 
der  lahre  IV4S-I949,  a  careful  and  competent  bibli- 
tittraphy  compiled  by  Richard  MdnniK.  the  active  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  INTKR  NAHONKS,'  and  pub¬ 
lished  fix  the  WiirttemlicrKischr  RibliiXhc'ks((esellKhaft 


Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
there  has  been  a  revision  of  traditional 
values.  Literature  has  become  inextricably 
linked  with  |xjlitics.  Writers  must  follow 
the  party  line.  In  spite  of  their  evident  gtxxl 
will,  they  do  not  always  attain  their  daily 
ideological  quotas.  Literature  merges  into 
propaganda  with  tendentious  pride.  Quan¬ 
titatively  s|)eaking,  production  is  by  no 
means  meager.  Poetry,  which  must  laud 
the  virtues  and  undertakings  of  the  regime, 
is  declamatory.  The  theater  has  prcxluced 
no  masterpiece.  Yet  the  novel  continues  to 
devek^p,  and  one  can  name  a  dozen  which 
impress  by  their  style  when  they  are  not 
sjxnlcd  by  clumsily  concealed  propaganda. 
It  is  criticism  which  has  reached  a  de¬ 
graded  level.  It  is  over-simplification  made 
to  measure,  and  its  dogmatic  tone  is  in¬ 
deed  depressing.  Two  writers,  however, 
stand  out  in  Ixfld  relief.  Jonko  VajKarov, 
who  was  shot  in  1942  and  whose  work  l)e- 
came  known  later  on,  was  a  [x>et  whose 
|xiignant  lines  awaken  profound  rest)- 
nances.  (ieorgi  Dimov’s  novel,  “Tobacco,” 
was  at  first  denounced  and  later  salvaged 
by  a  miracle  and  recast  to  gratify  Q>m- 
munist  conceit.  Nevertheless,  it  |X)ssesses 
the  qualities  of  a  masterpiece. 

It  is  still  t(xj  early  to  make  a  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  this  new  literary  orientation,  but 
one  already  sees  all  the  difficulties  that  the 
Bulgarian  writer,  forced  as  he  is  to  com- 
|X)sc  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  im- 
[xised  u|xm  him,  will  face  in  his  effort  to 
reach  the  Western  reader  who  is  not 
ideologically  prepared  to  receive  his  mes¬ 
sage.  Paris 
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by  the  W.  Kohlhammrr  Vcrlag,  Stuttgart,  1951.  Thu 
rxhiiustivc  list  of  titlcv,  supplemented  by  a  revealiOK 
IntriMluction  ami  an  imprettive  report  on  biblio){raphi- 
cal  source  material  used  fix  the  work,  it  a  distinctly 
helpful  tiMil,  KivinK  infixmation  on  the  reception  and 
impact  of  Anf{lo-American  literature  in  the  three 
countries  during  the  period  under  investigation. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 

Poem  For  Walt  Whitman  The  First  All-Union  (^njjrcss  of  Soviet 

Ky  Margaret  Toarcllo  Writers  was  held  in  Ixningrad  in  August 


I^vc  s  are  these  anagogic  leaves  unearthing 
signs 

ceaselessly  in  turning  for  evergreen  zones 
of  century,  points  that  launched  by  faith,  kin¬ 
dle  soul 

in  our  concave  worlds.  Rearing  cataclysms 
in  the  Time  of  Spirit  between  Ileing  and  Idea, 
through  outpourings  of  his  creed  he  mined 
mortal  canons  with  leaves  of  grass, 
as  polar  echoings  of  Nature,  intimations  from 
Ciod. 

A  thousand  songs  revering  the  unfathomable 
life  in  Man 

wistfully  whisper  us  whose  cells  like  mosaics 
of  light 

shall  burn  when  our  suns  cease  in  the  chaste 
leaves  of  his  love. 

New  York,.  N.  y. 

The  Second  Congress  of  Soviet  Writers 
By  Ludmilla  B.  Turkevich 
The  Second  All-Union  Congress  of  Soviet 
Writers  is  the  most  significant  recent  event  in 
Soviet  literary  life.  It  was  awaited  with  great 
anticipation  and  created  a  great  stir  while  it 
was  in  progress.  All  the  im()ortant  literati  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  satellite  nations  attended 
this  congress  to  discuss  art  in  the  Soviet  world 
and  to  hand  down  a  platform  for  further 
activity. 

Tliis  is  the  first  All-Union  conference  of 
Soviet  writers  to  be  held  in  twenty  years  and, 
as  such,  is  a  landmark.  Much  has  hap(x*ned 
since  the  last  convention.  Many  old  personal¬ 
ities  have  disappeared  from  the  rostra  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  (X)litics.  CJone  are  srjme  of  the 
leaders  of  the  First  Congress.  .Maxim  (lorky, 
its  president,  died  in  1936.  Karl  Radek,  one 
of  the  important  speakers,  vanished  after  be¬ 
ing  purged  in  1937,  and  Nikolai  Bukharin, 
one  of  the  theoretical  exponents  of  Soviet 
(a)mmunism,  died  after  the  purge  of  1938. 
Andrei  Zhdanov,  the  Party  spokesman  at  the 
convention,  died  unexpectedly  in  1948.  And 
Stalin,  the  national  leader  of  the  time,  died 
suddenly  in  1953.  Many  significant  events 
have  taken  place  in  this  period.  Tlte  world  has 
lived  through  a  great  world  war.  It  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 
TTie  great  powers  have  aligned  and  realigned 
themselves  several  times  and  this  has  resulted 
in  changes  in  U.  S.  S.  R.  policy  and  propa¬ 
ganda. 


1934  and  was  attended  by  some  six  hundred 
delegates  representing  fifty-two  Soviet  na 
tionalities.  Its  first  pur))ose  was  to  organize 
the  Soviet  writers  into  two  major  groups: 
those  in  favor  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  those  against  it.  The  con¬ 
vention’s  second  significant  pur|X)se  was  to 
formulate  the  aesthetic  credo  and  a  program 
for  its  artists,  which  Andrei  Zhdanov  out¬ 
lined  thus: 

Our  Soviet  writers  draw  for  ihe  niaterul  for 
their  works  of  art,  their  themes,  their  illumes, 
their  speech,  upon  the  life  and  exfM-rience  of 
the  men  of  Dnieprostroy  and  .  .  . 

In  our  country,  the  chief  heroes  of  literary 
works  are  the  active  builders  of  a  new  life; 
Working  men  and  women,  collective  farmers, 
entfineers,  memliers  of  the  Komsomol,  pio¬ 
neers  .  .  .  fXir  literature  is  saturated  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  heroism.  It  is  optimistic,  but  not 
throuxh  any  zoological  instinct.  It  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  optimistic,  because  it  is  the  literature  of 
the  rising  class  of  the  proletariat,  the  only  pro- 
Kressive  and  advarued  class. 

Zhdanov  also  gave  the  writers  a  definititm  of 
Socialistic  Realism: 

(Comrade  Stalin  descril>r<l  our  writers  as  enxi- 
neers  of  the  human  minil.  What  does  this 
mean?  What  duties  does  this  title  inifiose  on 
you? 

It  means,  aUive  all,  to  know  life,  in  order  to 
depict  It  truthfully  in  works  of  art,  to  depict  it 
not  scholastically,  not  lifelessly,  not  just  as 
“objective  reality,”  but  to  depict  real  life  m  its 
revolutionary  development. 

In  so  doinn,  truthfulness  and  historical  con¬ 
creteness  of  artistic  depiction  must  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  task  of  ideological  remolilmx 
and  re-education  of  the  toilmx  |>ei>ple  in  the 
spirit  of  Socialism.  Thi.s  method  in  fiction  anil 
in  literary  criticum  u  what  we  call  Socialistic 
Realism  .  .  . 

For  two  decades  these  precepts  guided  Soviet 
literature,  modified  and  altered  by  official 
government  propaganda  directives.  After 
Stalin’s  death,  a  need  seems  to  have  Itcen  felt, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  re-examine  the  position, 
duty,  and  character  of  the  artist,  together  with 
the  form,  calilier,  and  direction  of  Soviet  lit¬ 
erature,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  put  on  a 
show  of  All-Union  artistic  unity,  harmony, 
and  might.  There  also  seems  to  have  Ix-en  a 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  Sriviet  writers 
to  convince  themselves  and  others  of  their 
own  national  and  world  significance. 
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T3ic  vast  prc -Congress  literature  of  1954 
indicates  the  leitmotifs  of  current  belles-lettres 
and  some  of  the  aesthetic  problems  troubling 
the  contem|)orary  writers.  One  of  the  motifs 
deals  with  the  greatness  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  with  its  (leaceful  intentions,  the  other 
ascrilies  “black  treachery”  to  the  United  States 
and  focusses  all  the  fears  and  hates  of  the 
Soviet  people  on  America.  From  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  “art  for  art’s  sake”  still  seems 
to  lie  causing  the  literary  circles  much  con¬ 
cern,  for  there  is  repeated  condemnation  of 
pure  art  and  stern  reaffirmation  of  the  notion 
of  “art  at  the  service  of  the  motherland.” 
While  insisting  on  the  latter,  many  promi¬ 
nent  artists  arc,  nevertheless,  most  disturlied 
by  the  level  of  Soviet  literary  craftsmanship 
and  arc  agitating  for  improvement.  Writers 
arc  also  seeking  a  clarification  of  the  (]uestion 
of  conflict  and  nonconflict  in  literature,  nega¬ 
tive  and  jxjsitivc  heroes,  and  the  validity  of 
intrcxlucing  evil  into  the  subject  matter.  Tlie 
solution  of  sfime  of  these  problems  nee<ls  the 
officially  sanctioned  decisions  of  a  large  con 
gress. 

This  Secon<l  Congress  of  Writers  convened 
in  the  (icorgc  Hall  of  the  (Jrcat  Kremlin  Pal 
ace  in  Moscow  on  Decemlx-r  15,  1954.  The 
presence  of  N.  A.  Bulganin,  1..  M.  Kagano 
vich,  (i.  M.  Malenkov,  A.  I.  Mikoyan,  V.  M. 
Molotov,  M.  (i.  Pervukhin,  M.  Z.  Zarulxw, 
N.  S.  Khrushchev,  N.  M.  Shvernik,  P.  N. 
Pospelov,  M.  A.  Suslov,  and  N.  .M.  Shatalin 
gave  the  convention  the  apj>earancc  of  an  of¬ 
ficially  im|X)rtant  event.  These  statesmen 
were  assembled  in  the  logc  of  honor  as  they 
often  are  on  the  grandstands  of  the  Red 
Sijuarc  during  reviews  of  military  strength 
on  parade.  And,  indeed,  writers  and  their 
creative  works  arc  considered  fighters  and 
wea|X)ns  in  the  vast  Soviet  machinery.  Be¬ 
low,  in  the  audience,  sat  delegates  from  all 
the  corners  of  the  Soviet  Unuin  and  “friendly 
nations”  like  China,  Korea,  O.cchoslovakia, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Vietnam,  and  Rumania. 
There  were,  furthermore,  “progressive  writ¬ 
ers”  from  Fmgland,  f'rance,  India,  Yugoslavia, 
Austria,  etc.  This  emphasis  on  all  the  different 
nationalities  served  to  impress  the  Icxral  read¬ 
ers  with  the  world  significance  of  this  con¬ 
vention  and  the  pro-Soviet  sentiments  in  the 
outside  world. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  brief 
speech  by  the  cxrtogenarian  Olga  Forsh,  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers, 
i  ler  message  concerned  literature  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Communist  cause  which  she,  like 
all  Soviet  spokesmen,  identified  with  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  of  nations.  Re¬ 


iterating  this  favorite  propaganda  theme,  she 
reminded  all  of  the  fact  that  Communism  is 
the  champion  of  peace  against  the  “black 
forces  of  the  imperialistic  West,  which  is 
uniting  for  a  new  and  bloody  war.”  Thus,  at 
once  she  set  the  tone  for  the  ensuing  talks 
and  debates  which  were  reported  by  the  of¬ 
ficial  literary  organ  Literaturnaya  Gazeta. 

A  greeting  by  M.  N.  Pospelov,  secretary  of 
the  Ontral  Committee  of  the  (ximmiinist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  followed  the  wel¬ 
coming  address.  It  repeated  much  that  had 
been  the  policy  earlier.  ( 1 )  It  emphasized  the 
close  connection  between  the  Party  decisions 
on  literature  and  the  writers’  creative  jxrr- 
formance.  (2)  Soviet  literature  is  “set  at  the 
service  of  the  toilers,  and  all  mankind”  for 
“It  always  comes  out  in  defense  of  the  toilers, 
in  op{X)sition  to  the  man-hating  im|)erialistic 
ideology.”  “In  opposition  ...  to  the  false 
concepts  of  ‘art  for  art’s  sake’  our  writers 
proudly  present  the  lofty  ideas  of  serving  the 
interest  of  the  toiler,  the  interest  of  the  peo 
pie.”  (3)  Soviet  literature  is  one  of  optimism 
for  it  “is  permeated  with  optimistic  faith  in 
the  bright  future  of  mankind.”  (4)  The 
Party  calls  for  “profound  study  of  actuality 
on  the  basis  of  a  creative  appropriation  of 
.Marxism-Ixninism,  which  in  turn  makes  it 
|x>ssible  to  see  the  real  truth  of  life,  in  all  its 
complexity  and  fullness,  as  it  is  formed  under 
the  contemporary  international  conditions — 
under  conditions  of  a  growing  struggle  Ixr- 
tween  the  camp  of  imjierialism  and  that  of 
socialism  and  democracy;  which  makes  it 
|X)ssible  to  understand  the  prtKcsses  of  de¬ 
velopment  that  transpire  in  our  world  and 
which  are  directed  by  the  Uommunist  Party; 
to  understand  the  lawfulness  and  the  pros- 
fiects  for  the  growth  of  our  sexiety;  to  reveal 
the  vital  contradictions  and  conflicts.”  The 
writers  are  urged  to  create  an  art  of  great 
ideas  and  feelings  and  to  depict  hcrcxrs  incar¬ 
nating  all  the  “rich  spiritual  world  and  di¬ 
versity  of  Soviet  life.”  (5)  The  Soviet  writers 
were  then  reminded  to  follow  the  tenets  of 
Socialistic  Realism  which  is  based  on  Soviet 
life  and  ideals  and  is  against  Ixiurgeois  or  im- 
[X'rialistic  deceit.  TTiese  ideas  were  applied 
and  developed  over  and  over  again  in  sub- 
seejuent  discussions  and  reports. 

f)nly  the  most  famous  literary  |)ersonalities 
read  papers  at  this  conclave.  A.  Surkov  (b. 
1899),  poet  and  one-time  editor  of  the  largest 
Soviet  weekly,  Ogonyol^,  reviewed  the  “Status 
and  Problems  of  Soviet  Literature”,  giving  a 
glowing  picture  of  literary  progress  and 
achievement  at  home  an<l  abroail.  The  plau¬ 
dits  that  he  bestows  on  Soviet  literature  are 
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so  bountiful  that  the  Soviet  readers  may  well 
l)e  led  to  believe  in  the  world  importance,  in¬ 
fluence,  and  excellence  of  their  very  medicKre 
art.  Konstantin  Simonov  (b.  1915),  poet  and 
author  of  the  famous  Book-of  the-Month 
Days  and  Nights,  gave  an  extensive  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  “Problems  of  the  Development  of 
Prose”  in  the  course  of  which  he  censured 
Ehrenburg  for  his  work  The  Thaw  and  Pa¬ 
nova  for  her  novel  Seasons  of  the  Year.  Alex¬ 
ander  Korneichuk  (b,  1910),  the  ranking 
Soviet  dramatist  from  the  Ukraine,  read  a 
paper  analyzing  “Soviet  Dramaturgy”  main¬ 
ly  in  relation  to  the  troublesome  questions  of 
positive  heroes  and  nonconflict  in  literature. 
S.  (lerasimov  discussed  the  same  aspects  of 
the  motion  picture.  B.  Polevoi,  the  author  of 
the  excellent  novel  alK>ut  a  crippled  aviator. 
The  Mailing  of  a  Real  Man,  reported  on 
“Soviet  Literature  for  the  ('hildren  and 
Youth”  in  which  he  reminded  writers  of  their 
educative  res|X)nsibiIities.  Samed  Vurgun,  the 
elderly  Azerbaizhian  fXKrt,  read  a  long  essay 
on  “Soviet  Poetry”  which,  like  so  many  other 
papers,  follows  the  Posjielov  statement  an<l 
echoes  Eorsh’s  sentiments.  B.  Ryurikov  dealt 
with  the  thorny  problems  of  “The  Basic  Prob 
lems  of  Soviet  Literary  Oiticism.”  P.  Anto 
kolsky  (b.  1896),  M.  Auezov,  and  M.  Ryl’sky 
gave  a  joint  refx)rt  on  “The  Artistic  Tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Literatures  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Peoples,”  while  the  ranking  {X)et  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  N.  S.  Tikhonov  (b.  1896),  gave  a 
pajier  on  “The  Contemjx)rary  Progressive 
l^ilerature  of  the  Worhl.”  Greetings  from 
home  and  comments  on  the  papers  were  ma<le 
by  sucb  persons  as  the  I..atvian  Stalin  Prize 
novelist  V,  I^tsis,  the  Ukrainian  M.  Bazhan, 
the  poet  from  White  Russia,  Y.  Kolas,  and 
from  Moscow,  L.  Kassil,  the  writer  of  juvenile 
literature,  the  [xxrtess  .Margarita  Aliger,  and 
many  others  of  equal  stature. 

No  Soviet  literary  event  can  take  place 
without  the  famous  Soviet  novelist  and  jour¬ 
nalist  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  and  his  role  at  these 
events  must  be  carefully  ncjted.  Although  in 
service,  prestige,  and  age  he  is  one  of  the 
elder  statesmen  of  Soviet  letters,  he  did  not 
give  one  of  the  big  sjxreches  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Tlie  pa|x*r  on  Prose  was  read  by  tbe 
younger  writer,  Simonov.  The  recent  contro¬ 
versial  storm  produced  by  Ehrenburg’s  novel¬ 
ette,  The  Thaw,  is  possibly  still  texj  fresh  in 
everyone’s  mind,  including  his  cjwn.  In  a 
brief  statement  on  December  1 8th  the  novelist 
urges  the  Conference  not  only  to  review  and 
praise  achievements,  but  to  consider  tbe  un¬ 
solved  problems  of  literature.  Here  he  takes 
issue  with  the  existing  methods  of  criticism. 


He  remarks  that  only  t(X>  often  there  is  sharp 
divergence  Ixrtween  the  esaluation  of  a  work 
of  art  by  the  readers  and  that  by  tbe  critics. 
The  latter,  Ehrenburg  says,  have  a  way  of  be¬ 
ing  high-handed  and  “arbitrary  with  their 
decisions,  handing  them  down  like  a  verdict 
of  condemnation.”  Other  writers,  like  Cilad- 
kov,  Surkov,  and  Shaginyan,  have  also  raised 
the  question  of  the  state  of  Soviet  literary 
criticism.  The  basic  fault  seems  to  Ite  its  en¬ 
slavement  to  whatever  the  critic  thinks  will 
please  the  jxiwers  th.at  l)e,  rather  than  an  hon¬ 
est  evaluation  of  the  work  of  art,  with  |x:r- 
tinent  analyses,  helpful  suggestions,  and  hon¬ 
est  encouragement,  particularly  to  the  youth¬ 
ful  writers. 

The  Congress  closed  with  resolutions  on 
the  various  re|X)rts  and  co-rejxjrts  made  at  the 
meetings,  stating:  “'I’he  princi[)al  |)roblcm  of 
our  literature  is  the  education  of  the  youth  in 
the  spirit  of  (xjmmunist  morality,  of  love  f(»r 
work,  of  alertness,  fearlessness,  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  victory  of  our  effort,  in  the  spirit 
of  lx)undless  devotion  to  the  stxialist  mother¬ 
land  and  the  proletarian  Internationale.”  In 
pursuance  of  this  ideal  they  stress  the  follow¬ 
ing  issues:  (1 )  Creater  attention  must  lx-  paid 
to  children’s  literature.  (2)  “Instigators  of 
war”  must  lie  unmasked,  attacke<l,  and  dis- 
creditetl.  (3)  The  ideological  direction  of  lit¬ 
erature  must  follow  the  Marxist-lxninist  lines 
an«l  must  op|x>se  any  residue  of  nationalism, 
cosmo|x>litanism,  or  other  manifestations  of 
Ixjurgeois  ideology.  (4)  'I'here  must  lie  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  toward  an  im|)rovement  of  all 
asix-cts  of  literary  activities  and  the  stamlards 
of  literary  art  and  the  idea  content  of  Ix-lles- 
lettres  must  lx:  raise<l.  (5)  They  <lenounce  the 
current  lack  of  demtxracy  in  the  literary 
world  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  aiul  condetnri  cli()ues. 
Older  writers  must  encourage  and  assist 
younger  authors  in  their  efforts.  (6)  Literary 
(xrrsonalities  arc  urged  to  participate  actively 
in  the  public  life  of  the  nation.  (7)  I.itcrary 
criticism,  which  has  rcceive«l  considerable 
censure,  must  be  devclo|x-d  more  carefully 
and  its  standards  must  Ixr  raised.  “Literary 
criticism  must  go  forward  in  the  struggle 
with  all  manifcst.itions  of  foreign  ideology, 
with  deviations  from  the  principles  of  .Wial- 
istic  Realism,  stepping  Ixildly  against  dogma¬ 
tism,  ignorance,  lack  of  i<lcas  and  principles.” 
In  the  |X)st-(’ongrcss  comments  in  the  press 
there  was  considerable  rcix-tition  of  the  alx»vc 
ideas  amplified  by  severe  accusation  of  the 
Western  press  for  devaluating  the  “great 
achievements  .of  Soviet  literature  and  of  the 
(xjngrcss.”  ' 
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In  reading;  the  rr|)orts  of  this  congress,  one 
is  first  of  all  appalled  by  the  lack  of  ideas  and 
originality  in  the  papers  of  these  literati.  Day 
after  day  they  re|K-at  to  a  grouf)  of  sup[K>scdly 
intelligent  representatives  of  “the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  culture  of  the  whole  world”  things 
that  have  lieen  said  hundreds  of  times  before. 
From  the  very  first  wor<ls,  those  uttered  by 
I'orsh  and  Posjielov,  to  the  last  comment  of 
the  Congress  these  writers  constantly  shout 
praises  of  “the  greatest  and  the  richest  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  world" — the  Soviet  literature.  One 
womlers  at  the  real  reasons  for  this  insistent 
self-praise.  Is  it  that  they  fear  lest  some  doubt 
the  very  fact  they  assert,  or  (juestion  their  own 
sincerity  and  loyalty?  Or  <lo  they  sense  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  inade(|uacy  in  their  literary  (lerform- 
ance?  Or  do  they  merely  wish  to  impress 
themselves  and  others?  One  fact  is  certain — 
the  Soviet  government  demands  this  literary 
self-assertion. 

In  the  second  place,  the  aesthetic  considera¬ 
tions  of  this  literary  (xingress  are  obviously 
suixirdinated  to  the  official  |x>litical  pretKCU- 
pation  of  the  day.  Ii  is  the  apparent  current 
duty  of  Soviet  Ixlles-lettres  to  create  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  image  of  Soviet  grandeur,  (xiwer,  and 
righteousness  in  the  mind  of  the  |ieople.  Con¬ 
flict  in  literature,  formerly  disapproved,  is 
now  sanctioned  and  raised  in  im^xirtance.  It 
is  implemented  to  show  the  struggle  of  the 
Soviet  cause  and  ideas  with  sup|X)sedly  hos¬ 
tile  im|ierialistic  designs.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Soviet  literary  hero  are  presented  as 
the  champions  of  “jx-ace  and  love  for  the 
whole  world,”  defenders  of  the  sufTering  and 
downtrixiden  mankiml  against  the  "nefarious 
man  hating  designs”  of  the  West  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  United  States,  d  hus,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  was  a  literary  congress,  it  was 
essentially  a  parade  of  forces  and  a  definition 
of  program  addressed  to  the  entire  Soviet 
press. 

Prinerton  University 

Contemporary  Cotthelj  Criticism 
By  H.  M.  Waidson 

Among  the  factors  contributing  to  the  re¬ 
newed  preoccupation  w'ith  the  Swiss  novelist 
jeremias  (iotthelf  at  the  (iresent  time  is  the 
edition  of  his  Sumtli(he  by  the  Kugen 

Rentsch-Verlag  of  Zurich,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  make  available  a  reliable  text  of  Cott- 
helf’s  writings.  Begun  in  1911,  this  critical 
edition  is  planned  to  lx*  complete  in  forty  vol¬ 
umes.  A  considerable  quantity  of  material 
could  not  lx:  included  within  the  original 
framework  of  twenty-four  volumes,  so  that 
sixteen  supplementary  volumes  are  now  be¬ 


ing  published  in  order  to  make  the  canon 
complete.  The  present  editors  of  the  Siimt- 
hche  Werl^e,  K.  (iuggislierg  and  W.  |uker, 
have  recently  brought  to  a  conclusion  their 
edition  of  (iotthelfs  correspondence  in  six 
volumes,  an  enterprise  which  with  its  com¬ 
prehensive  notes  furnishes  much  new  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  assessment  of  C iotthelfs  per¬ 
sonality  and  his  relationship  with  the  Switzer¬ 
land  of  his  time.  Another  of  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  volumes  contains  sermons,  while  in  1954 
a  volume  of  Friihschriften  appeared.  A  vol¬ 
ume  containing  political  journalism  is  to  be 
edited  by  I".  Muber-Renfer. 

Perhaps  it  is  nut  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  renaissance  in  modern  Ciotthelf  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  was  begun  by  W.  Muschg’s 
Gotthelj.  Die  Geheimnisse  des  Krzuhlers 
(Munich,  1931).  Here  for  the  first  time  (lott- 
helf  was  seen  in  the  larger  framework  of 
world  literature  as  a  literary  giant  by  far 
transcending  the  regional  limitations  to  which 
earlier  criticism  had  been  largely  confined. 
Muschg’s  selected  edition  of  (iotthelf’s  works 
in  twenty  volumes  (Basel,  1948ff.)  is  lx>th 
scholarly  and  immediately  attractive.  His  vol¬ 
ume  leremias  Gotthelj.  Fine  Kinfiihrung  in 
seine  IVer/^e  (Bern,  1954),  while  deriving 
from  his  work  on  this  edition,  forms  an  in¬ 
tegrated  evaluation  of  the  13ernesc  novelist’s 
work,  in  part  modifying  or  supplementing 
the  assessment  of  1931. 

Shortly  after  Muschg’s  first  (Jotthelf  b(x»k 
there  ap()eared  Der  eu'ige  Gotthelj  (Zurich 
and  l^ipzig,  1934),  by  W.  Ciiinther.  With  its 
balanced  assessment  of  (Iotthelfs  novels  and 
tales,  this  book  soon  took  an  assured  |X)sition 
in  (iotthelf  criticism.  ITie  author’s  emphasis 
was  on  an  aesthetic  approach,  with  Crtxrc  as 
mentor,  while  Muschg’s  first  work  took  its 
impulse  from  psychoanalytical  method,  (liin- 
ther’s  study  of  (lotthelf  has  now  apjveared  in 
a  second  edition  with  the  title  jeremias  Gott¬ 
helj.  Wesen  und  Wer\  (Berlin,  Bielefeld,  and 
Munich,  1954). 

TTic  Fiihrer  zu  Gotthelj  und  Gottheljstiit- 
ten  (Bern,  1954),  edited  hy  W.  I.aedrach, 
contains  a  number  of  interesting  contribu¬ 
tions.  W.  fuker  provides  a  biographical  out¬ 
line,  W.  Kohlschmidt  gives  a  thoughtful  ap¬ 
preciation  of  (lotthelf’s  narrative  work,  and 
K.  (juggisberg  has  an  essay  on  (lotthelf’s  re¬ 
ligious  outlook.  This  theme  (lUggisberg  has 
treated  in  greater  detail  in  his  jeremias  Gott¬ 
helj.  Christentum  und  Leben  (Zurich  and 
Ixipzig,  1939),  as  has  also  E.  Buess  in  jere¬ 
mias  Gotthelj.  Sein  Gottes-  und  Menschen- 
verstandnis  (Zurich,  1948).  K.  Fehr  has 
written  in  jeremias  Gotthelj  (Zurich,  1954)  a 
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detailed  biography,  not  so  much  of  the  author 
Jeremias  (Jotthelf  as  of  the  pastor  and  educa¬ 
tionist  Albert  Kitzius  in  his  relations  with  his 
family  and  his  colleagues.  This  is  an  efficient 
and  fully  documented  study. 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  wealth  of 
studies  on  individual  aspects  of  (lotthelfs 
writing,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  named 
here.  T.  SalBnger  {Gotthelj  und  die  Roman- 
tik,  Basel,  1945)  and  D.  Schmidt  {Der  natiir- 
lie  he  Mensch.  Ein  Versuch  uber  feremias 
Gotthelf,  Giessen,  1940)  treat  certain  facets  of 
(lotthelf’s  outlook  as  they  are  reflected 
throughout  his  work.  Among  analyses  of 
fiotthelf’s  individual  works  may  be  mentioned 
K.  Pletscher’s  jeremias  Gotthelf s  Anne  Habi 
jou'dger:  Weltbild  und  Schopfertum  (Schaff- 
hausen,  1941),  P.  Baumgartner’s  jeremias 
Gotthelf s  Zeitgeist  und  Berner geist  (liern, 
1945),  K.  Fehr’s  jeremias  Gotthelfs  Schwarze 
Spinne  als  christlicher  Mythos  (Zurich  and 
Leipzig,  1942),  and  the  same  author’s  Das 
Hild  des  Menschen  bei  jeremias  Gotthelf 
(Frauenfeld,  1953)  which  is  a  comprehensive 
appreciation  of  Gotthelfs  writing  up  to  and 
including  Uli  der  Knecht. 

Outside  Switzerland  itself  there  has  also 
l)een  a  widening  interest  in  Gotthelf  on  the 
part  of  critics.  In  Cicrmany,  O.  Wilhelm’s  Die 
rechte  Ordnung.  Etn  Gottheljbuch  (Tubin¬ 
gen  and  Stuttgart,  1949)  is  a  presentation  of 
(iotthelf’s  work  to  the  general  CJerman  read¬ 
ing  public,  as  is  also  F.  Seebass’s  jeremias 
Gotthelf.  Pjarrer,  Volt{serzieher  und  Dichter 
((iiessen  and  Basel,  1954).  CL  Muret’s  jiremie 
Gotthelf.  Sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres  (Paris,  1913) 
was  not  only  the  first  (iotthelf  study  in 
French,  but  an  indcfxrndcnt  contribution  of 
considerable  stature.  Subsequent  studies  writ¬ 
ten  in  French  include  J.-D.  Demagny,  Ler 
idies  politiques  de  jeremias  Gotthelf  et  de 
Gottfried  Keller  et  leur  Evolution  (I^  Celle- 
Saint-CTIoud,  1954)  and  a  substantial  section 
of  R.  Zellweger’s  Les  debuts  du  roman  rusti- 
que.  Suisse — .4llemagne — France  18i6-lH56 
(Paris,  1941).  The  subject  of  Cjotthelf  and 
English-speaking  countries  I  have  treated  in 
an  article  “Jeremias  CJotthelf’s  Reception  in 
Ifritain  and  America’’  (Modern  luinguage 
Review,  Vol.  43,  (Cambridge,  1948),  and  my 
book  jeremias  Gotthelf.  An  Introduction  to 
the  Swiss  Novelist  (Oxford,  1953)  attempts 
an  evaluation  of  (jotthelf’s  work  as  a  whole, 
including  some  discussion  of  CJotthelf’s  life 
and  personality  against  the  background  of 
his  time. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (iotthelf’s  name  was  known  only  in 
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limited  circles,  in  spite  of  the  discerning  ap 
predation  of  Gotti ried  Keller  and  Jakob 
(irimm  in  the  185()’s  and  his  s{X)nsorship 
later  by  writers  such  as  John  Ruskin  and 
August  Strindlierg.  It  is,  however,  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  that  (iotthelf’s  writing 
has  received  the  most  intensive  critical  ap¬ 
praisal,  and  his  place  as  a  major  figure  in  Swiss 
and  (ierman  literature  is  now  widely  recog¬ 
nized.  Hull,  England 

Martin  A.  Hansen  (1909-1955) 

I3y  F'rederic  Fleisher 

At  the  beginning  of  April  1955,  Martin  A. 
I  lansen  was  placed  in  a  hospital  liecausc  he 
was  suffering  from  an  incurable  kidney  ail¬ 
ment  which  caused  long  fiericxls  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  Fearfully  the  l)anish  literary  world 
waited,  ex|x*cting  him  to  lie  coinjiclled  to  sur¬ 
render  to  death,  which  came  early  in  the 
morning  of  June  27.  I  lansen  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  mcKlern  Danish  authors,  if  not 
the  leading  one.  1  lis  writings  encompasseil 
modern  problems  as  well  as  ancient  Nordic 
mythology  and  history  and,  therefore,  his 
works  represented  a  link  ln-tween  the  modern 
Dane  and  his  forefathers.  'Fhe  greatest  source 
of  his  inspiration  was  the  jK-ople,  an«l  he  trie«l 
to  define  what  it  meant  to  Ik-  a  Dane;  he 
sought  an  understanding  <»f  the  nKwIern  Dane 
through  anthro|x»logical  research. 

.Martin  A.  Hansen  was  lH)rn  in  I9()V  on 
south  Zealand,  the  son  of  a  crolter  and  parish 
clerk.  After  elementary  scIuk)!  he  Ixcatne  a 
farmer  until  he  went  to  an  elementary  school 
seminar  and  t(K)k  a  teacher’s  degree  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  His  first  teaching  |X)sition  t«K>k 
him  to  Cofienhagen,  a  city  that  he  avoided  in 
his  works.  Peasant  communities  were  most 
common  in  his  works,  as  one  can  see  in  his 
description  of  the  area  of  his  hirth  in  his  nt)vcl 
“Tfie  Idar,’’  which  has  recently  Ix-en  trans 
lated  into  English.  He  descrilx*d  his  youth  as 
l>eing  very  happy,  therefore  he  <lul  not  need 
to  flee  into  a  world  of  imagination.  'I'his  de 
sire  came  late  and  he  said  it  came  “like  a  thief 
at  night.’’ 

Hansen  made  his  debut  as  a  novelist  in 
1935  with  “Now  He  Declares’’  which  was 
followed  two  years  later  by  “The  (ailony.’’ 
lliese  novels  were  alx>ut  the  rural  problems 
of  the  TTiirties  and  the  op|X)sition  of  the  ohler 
generation  of  farmers  toward  the  younger, 
scxrialistic,  rural  groups.  He  surprised  his  con 
tem[X)raries  by  turning  from  the  scxial  novel 
to  fables  in  1941  with  “Jonathan’s  Journey’’ 
in  which  he  related  the  story  of  the  smith 
Jonathan  who  captured  the  Devil  in  a  Ixutle. 
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In  1945  he  published  a  picaresque  novel 
“Happy  Christopher”  which  look  place  dur¬ 
ing;  the  I>anish  civil  war;  this  work  made 
many  allusions  to  the  (ierman  occupation, 
('hristopher  travels  from  Halland  in  Sweden 
to  (x>penhagen  in  the  hope  of  saving  the 
country. 

In  1946  Hansen  published  a  collection  of 
short  stories,  “Thorn  Bush,”  and  another 
group  of  stories,  “The  Partridge,”  came  the 
following  year.  In  these  two  collections  he 
delineated  the  influence  of  evil  on  mankind 
and  tried  to  find  meaning  in  meaninglessness. 
Tltrough  these  stories  Hansen  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  obscure. 

In  “Tlie  Liar,”  which  was  written  on  order, 
to  he  read  on  the  radio,  and  was  published  in 
Denmark  in  1950,  Martin  A.  Hansen  reached 
the  height  of  his  authorship,  litis  short  novel 
has  been  translated  into  all  the  Nordic  Ian* 
guages,  French,  Cierman,  Dutch,  and  most 
recently  into  Knglish.  It  Itelongs  with  the 
most  im|X)rtant  works  in  tmxlern  Scandi¬ 
navian  literature.  Here  he  asked  what  sort  of 
jxrrson  he  was.  Here  he  searched  in  the  deep¬ 
est  part  of  no  man’s  land,  llie  main  character, 
the  liar,  reaches  the  extreme  limit  of  meaning¬ 
lessness  and  therefore  feels  that  one  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  C»od,  These  were  the  thoughts  of  the 
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INIT.R  NAIIONF.S,  a  t;crman  non-profit  orjjani- 
zatton  with  hrailipurttrs  in  Bonn,  wai  founded  and 
iiicor|>oratrd  in  1*^52  liy  a  lioard  including,  at  of  now, 
Felix  von  Fkkardt  (Federal  I’rets  Chief),  Walter  Hall- 
ttein  (State  Secretary  of  ForeiKn  Affairi),  (^arlo 
Schmid  (Vice  President  of  Parliament),  llant  B<itt 
(Federal  Presidency),  Hans  Sonnenhol  (Ministry  for 
Economic  (aMiperation ),  Mans  F.p(>elsheimer  (Director 
of  the  Deutsche  Rihliolhek ),  Waller  F.rbe  (Director, 
German  UNFiJtU)  ('ommission),  Theodor  Klauser 
(President,  German  Academic  Exchange  Service),  and 
Richard  Mdnnig  (executive  director  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion).  IN1T.R  NAllONES  aims  to  promote  good  will 
and  mutual  understanding  lirtween  the  German  (leople 
and  those  of  other  nations,  seeks  to  assist  in  develo()ing 
abroad  an  awareness  of  (iermany’s  cultural  heritage 
and  the  facets  of  its  life  i<Mlay,  and  encourages  within 
the  Federal  Republic  of  (liermany  a  wider  appreciation 
of  other  nations  ami  |)eoples.  1'he  organization  acts  as 
a  clearing  house  for  information,  offering  u(K>n  re¬ 
quest  reference  material  on  tierrnan  matters  to  persons 
and  iiutitutions  abroad  and  foreign  visitors  to  Ckr- 
many.  It  serves  as  a  publishing  medium,  cooperates 


liar,  who  relates  a  love  affair  he  had  the 
previous  spring. 

His  large  anthropological  work  “Snake  and 
Bull”  (1952)  was  an  unexpected  financial 
success.  Hansen  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Danish  history  and  culture,  and  through 
his  study  he  tried  to  find  out  what  the  mod¬ 
ern  Dane  was  like,  and  what  type  of  person 
he  was,  by  tracing  his  development  from  the 
primitive  stages. 

The  complete  works  of  Martin  A.  Hansen 
include  several  that  are  not  mentioned  here 
but  from  this  selection  it  may  be  possible  to 
see  why  he  was  considered  one  of  Denmark’s 
outstanding  modern  authors  and  one  who 
still  had  much  to  say.  A  week  before  his  death 
he  was  at  work  on  some  new  writings  that 
will  never  Ite  completed.  Hansen’s  literary 
master  was  the  Danish  Noliel  Prize  winner 
Johannes  V.  Jensen.  His  descriptions  of  na¬ 
ture,  strong  realism,  and  touches  of  roman¬ 
ticism  were  equal  to  his  master,  while  many 
critics  feel  that  in  “TTie  Liar”  Hansen  sur¬ 
passed  the  capacities  of  his  teacher.  Hansen 
refused  to  adapt  himself  to  any  (xilitical,  re¬ 
ligious,  or  literary  group,  for  he  felt  they 
tended  not  to  lye  open-minded  and  he  con¬ 
tinually  probed  and  studied  the  gcxxl  and  evil 
sides  of  all  groups.  Stocl^holm 
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in  numerous  publishing  programs,  advises  and  aids 
fixeign  individuals  and  groups  who  plan  study  or 
lecture  toun  to  Germany  and  Germans  with  similar 
plans  abroad.  The  range  of  services  rendered  by  INITR 
NAIIONFIS  to  broaden  international  contacts  and  ex¬ 
changes  requires  close  OKiperation  with  numerous 
fixeign  and  German  governmental  and  private  agen¬ 
cies,  international  organizations,  academic  sixieties, 
and  institutions  dedicated  to  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  wrxid  peace.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
Dr.  Richard  Mdnnig,  INTER  NATIONES  e.V., 
Bonn,  Marienstrasse  6,  Germany. 

I'hr  Aram  Verlag  in  Berlin  has  published  a  useful 
and  welcixne  supplement  to  its  1 2th  edition  of  Wer 
lit  ll'er?  (see  B.A.  29:4,  p.  451)  in  the  fixm  of  a 
(ichurttlant-KaJendurium  fiir  1955156.  Under  the 
pertinent  headings  of  each  day  of  the  year  one  finds 
the  birthday  of  every  biographee  in  the  “German 
Who's  Who”  with  convenient  page  number  references 
to  their  listing  in  Wtr  iit  Wer?  Special  anniversaries 
(5()th,  55th,  60th,  70th,  etc.)  are  indicated  whrnevei 
called  fix. 
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**  Vitaliano  Krancatl.  Paolo  il  caldo.  Milano. 

Hompiani.  1955.  369  pages.  1,800  1. 

The  theme  of  gallismo,  of  the  excessive  and 
exclusive  interest  in  women,  treated  by  Bran- 
cati  in  his  previous  novels,  Don  Giovanni  in 
Sicilia  and  //  bell’ Antonio,  is  here  develope<l 
and  indeed  deepened,  achieving  a  dramatic 
and  moralistic  impact.  Paolo  is  a  Sicilian 
nohleman  whose  instinctive  sensuality  be¬ 
comes  during  his  youth  a  conscious  search  for 
pleasure  as  the  end  purpose  of  life.  As  a  man 
in  his  forties,  he  sinks  into  lasciviousness,  now 
developed  into  a  lurid  and  tenacious  vice, 
exacerbated  and  augmented  by  a  conflict  of 
conscience.  He  is  a  sinner  with  a  Counter 
Reformation  soul,  racked  by  doubts  and  self 
revulsion  and  an  authentic  yearning  for  good. 
A  marriage  and  his  activity  as  a  writer  seem 
to  change  him,  but  the  beast  in  him  soon  takes 
the  up[)er  hand  and  he  founders  definitely. 
His  character  acquires  in  the  long  run  a  sym- 
Imlic  value  and  his  condemnation  casts  a  light 
of  desperate  pessimism  and  sorrow  over  all  of 
humanity. 

This  posthumous  work — some  parts  would 
most  certainly  have  been  revised  and  tight¬ 
ened  by  the  author — gives  a  measure  of  Rran- 
cati’s  stature  as  a  mature  writer. 

Margherita  M.  Silvi 
Smith  College 

**  liertolt  Brecht.  Der  l^aukasische  Kreide- 
ftreis.  lierlin.  Aufliau.  1954.  116  pages  -f- 
2  plates. 

In  this  thirteenth  instalment  of  work  hy 
Brecht  now  being  published  in  East  Ger¬ 
many,  there  are  included,  besides  Der  l^au- 
hasische  Kreidehreis,  the  essay  “Weite  und 
Vielfalt  der  realistischen  Schreibweise”  and 
the  “Buckower  Elegien.”  Since  the  Kreide- 
hreis  was  written  in  the  Forties,  translated 
and  produced  by  F.ric  Bentley,  Brecht’s  fore¬ 
most  interpreter  in  this  country,  a  review  here 
might  seem  superfluous.  However,  Brecht’s 
importance  for  the  mo<lern  theater  can  ^ardly 
he  stressed  too  often.  His  genius  combines  un¬ 
concealed  didacticism  with  genuine  poetic 
talent  and  versatility.  We  find  that,  for  all  the 
theory,  the  individual  receives  his  due  as  a 
unique  and  valuable  human  being,  and  the 
spectator  can  find  a  rewarding  emotional  ex¬ 
perience.  Brecht  is  artistically  successful  when, 
as  in  the  Kreidel(reis,  he  makes  use  of  dance 


and  song,  of  spoken  lyrics  and  comic  dialogue, 
though  never  giving  up  his  didactic  purpose. 
The  exaggerated  theory  is  temjiereil  in  prac¬ 
tice  by  the  natural  artist. 

This  difference  becomes  increasingly  clear 
after  reading  the  essay  in  this  volume,  in 
which  Brecht  op|x)ses  the  application  of  for¬ 
mal  criteria  to  Realism.  Unfortunately  the 
term  is  reduced  here  to  an  Imprimatur  of  all 
literature  of  which  Brecht  approves:  that 
which  shows  Marxist  reality.  The  statement, 
"Wir  leiten  unsere  Asthetik,  wie  unsere  Sitt- 
lichkeit,  von  den  Bediirfnissen  unseres  Kamp 
fes  ah,”  in  all  its  bluntness  (Hitler  might 
have  said  it)  is  not  true  of  his  dramas.  It  is 
to  l)e  hoped  that  this  allegiance  to  an  un¬ 
popular  ideology  will  not  deprive  Brecht  of 
the  wide  audience  he  deserves  (he  is  not  popu¬ 
lar  lx:hind  the  Curtain,  for  very  Ixuirgeois 
reasons),  because  we  cannot  afford  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  this  fresh  stimulus. 

Dirh  Raay 
Grinnell  College 

forge  Luis  Borges.  Poemas  I92i-I95t, 

Buenos  Aires.  Fmec^.  1954.  165  |)ages. 

$18  m/arg. 

Borges,  long  considered  Argentina’s  outstand¬ 
ing  writer,  has  not  cetled  his  |K)sition  to  any¬ 
one  else  yet.  His  reputation  is  based  on  his  all- 
around  proficiency  ,.i  essayist,  short-story 
writer,  poet,  an<l  critic;  and  among  his  trans 
lations  are  notable  American  works  such  as 
Faulkner’s  The  Wild  Palms.  Now  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year,  Borges’s  rr>mplete  works  are 
Iteing  published  by  FLmec^  F,ditf»res,  and  this 
volume  of  his  [X)etry  constitutes  one  of  the 
first  on  the  list.  It  is  a  volume  which  will  be 
cherished  by  all  [X)etry  lovers.  Borges’s  verses 
are  never  slipshcxl,  facile,  sentiment.il,  or 
mediocre;  and  they  are  as  Argentine  as  the 
pampas  and  as  typical  as  the  barrios  of  his 
native  Buenos  Aires  which  he  loves  passion¬ 
ately,  The  two  English  p<x‘ms  included  in 
this  book  prove  that  he  is  a  fine  jx>et  in  any 
language. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Norman,  Oh  la. 

**  Raymond  Brulez.  Ilet  mirahel  der  rozen. 

Amsterdam,  Meulenhoff.  1955.  252  pages. 
Tfiis  last  volume  of  the  autobiographical 
tetralogy  Mijn  woningen,  covering  the  perkxl 
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19?5-45,  iuccccds  well  in  capturing  the  read¬ 
er’s  interest  and  sympathy  in  spite  of  its  short¬ 
comings.  I^ck  of  psychological  depth,  anec¬ 
dotal  excursions,  and  the  use  of  rhetorical 
metaphors  do  not  destroy  the  human  warmth 
and  liveliness  of  characters  and  events,  be¬ 
cause  the  Memish  author  has  an  easy  per- 
sr>nal  style. 

n»e  theme  is  that  of  a  man’s  quest  for  ful- 
fdlment  in  love.  Passing  through  the  stages 
of  platonic  and  erotic  love,  he  never  quite 
reaches  their  sublimation  in  the  Christian 
caritas,  hut  there  is  hope  for  him  in  his  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  saintly,  yet  refreshing  character 
of  an  unattainable  woman,  who  will  {terhaps 
work  his  salvation  by  proxy.  But  in  spite  of 
the  importance  of  the  theme  there  are  no  great 
conflicts  cir  crises  here.  Not  even  the  war  years 
are  used  to  add  scope  and  vision  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  development.  Ft  is  unfortunate  that  Bru- 
lez  liegins  so  much  while  finishing  in  a  poetic 
sense  so  little.  Often  he  fails  to  give  the  par¬ 
ticular  truths  and  observations  of  his  life 
meaningful  extension  through  poetic  imagi¬ 
nation.  llic  ambitious  theme  leads  us  to  ex¬ 
pect  more  than  we  receive  in  reading  the  book, 
and  one  has  the  impression  that  the  author 
di<l  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  write 
his  memoirs  or  a  novel. 

Dirk.  Baay 
Crinnell  College 

Dino  Bu/./ati.  //  crollo  della  haliverna. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1954.  ?40  pages. 
1,100  1. 

TTie  twenty  or  so  pieces  in  this  latest  collec¬ 
tion  of  Buz/ati’s  give  further,  far  from  unex- 
|x-cted  evidence  «>f  bis  highly  original  talent 
and  sensibility.  Although  circumscrilKd  at 
times  by  tbe  purely  physical  limitations  of  the 
literary  page  of  the  Cwriere  della  Sera,  they 
are  alternately  flights  of  delightful  fancy  and 
ironical  f(H)tnotes  to  the  tragically  absurd  di¬ 
lemmas  of  our  day  an«l  to  man’s  ageless  sins 
and  the  troubles  into  which  they  lead  him. 
What  excellent  «liversion  not  only  for  the 
casual  reader  but  also  for  the  student  of  Ital¬ 
ian,  who  has  tcK)  little  lively,  contemporary 
material  from  which  to  chcK)se! 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  I  Ians  C'arossa.  Der  Tag  des  jungen  Arz- 
tes.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1955.  2?9  pages.  10 
dm. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  Carossa’s  auto 
biography  of  his  youth.  Beginning  w'ith  his 
student  days  at  I^eipzig,  its  major  theme  is 


the  author’s  problem  how  to  combine  his 
growing  interest  in  poetry  with  his  work  as 
a  young  dcKtor.  Substituting  for  his  father  in 
Passau,  he  docs  his  best  to  justify  the  trust  of 
many  patients,  to  live  up  to  his  father’s  ex- 
|)ectations,  to  meet  the  mystery  of  illness  on 
the  human  as  well  as  on  the  professional 
plane,  and  to  salvage  and  cultivate  his  owm 
independent  and  poetic  response  to  the  ex- 
f)ericncc  of  living.  Apart  from  certain  pas¬ 
sages  of  interest  as  descriptions  of  or  com¬ 
ments  on  literary  phenomena — such  as  the 
/•-//  Scharfrichter  in  .Munich — this  reviewer 
finds  the  particular  value  of  this  volume  in 
its  relation  to  Carossa’s  early  short  novel,  D/e 
Schicksale  Doktor  Hurgers.  What  has  been 
<»b)cctified  and  concentrated  there  may  be  ob 
served  here  in  its  initial,  less  organi7.ed  stage. 
As  the  knowledge  of  the  young  fJocthe’s  per¬ 
sonal  ex|)erienccs  preceding  his  writing  of 
The  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther  serves  as  a 
psychologically  helpful  conditioning  of  the 
reader,  so  this  information  on  the  young  Ca¬ 
rossa’s  dilemmas  may  help  to  anchor  his  novel 
in  the  reality  of  a  |)crsonal  fate.  This  in  no 
way  impairs  but  actually  enhances  the  inter¬ 
est  in  the  jxict’s  accomplishment. 

Needless  to  say  that  Carossa’s  gentle  charm 
as  a  most  sensitive  observer  of  life  is  once 
again  revealed  in  this  volume. 

F,.  M.  Fleissner 
Wells  College 

**  Stig  Dagerman.  Tusen  ar  hos  Cud.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  2nd  cd.,  1954.  44  pages. 
?.75  kr. 

Unusual  and  strange  is  this  hook  in  its  sym- 
lx)lism. 

The  human  being  recognizes  a  number  on 
the  face  of  time  but  is  unaware  that  every¬ 
thing  has  already  taken  place.  The  birth  of 
the  universe,  life  and  death — all  is  “complete 
and  enclosed  in  eternity  as  a  ship  in  a  Ixittle.’’ 
( )nly  within  the  laws  of  creation  is  it  possible 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  world.  Hence,  the 
completeness  of  creation  is  the  cause  of  divine 
as  well  as  human  misfortune.  To  admit  the 
Divine  into  the  world  of  laws,  Newton,  in 
the  night  of  his  death,  gives  mortal  life  to 
(Jcxl — the  life  of  unlimited  fears,  of  realiza¬ 
tion  that  love  is  an  impossibility. 

Ully  E.  /.  IJndahl 
Knox  College 

**  Marnix  Gijssen.  De  lange  nacht.  ’s-Gra- 
venhage.  Stols.  1954.  258  pages.  7.90  fi. 
Another  beautiful  novel  by  the  Director  of 
the  Belgian  Information  Bureau  in  New 
York,  S.  A.  Cioris.  It  records  the  hopeless 
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struggle  of  IvCo  I^yiens,  a  gifted  but  over¬ 
sensitive  youth,  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
world.  TTiree  persons  to  whom  he  turns  for 
help  completely  fail  him:  his  mother,  well- 
meaning  hut  insensitive;  Kenoni,  a  cynical 
aesthete  and  homosexual;  and  Klsje,  a  friend¬ 
ly  and  cheerful  barmaid,  an  illusion  of  the 
hero’s  Tolstoy  perio<l.  After  a  "long  night”  of 
despair  he  commits  suicide.  Restrained  real¬ 
ism,  delicate  satire,  and  unfailing  artistry  in 
creation  and  expression  characterize  the  hcH>k. 

Mu  .t  n  ten  lloor 
Uniicrrity  of  Alabama 

^  Robert  Ciraves.  Homers  Daughter.  New 
York.  I>)ubleday.  I9S5.  28?  pages.  $?.95. 
F'or  this  novel  Robert  Ciraves  has  taken  the 
story  of  “Nausicaa  and  the  Suitors"  from  the 
Odyssey.  Written  as  though  recounted  by  the 
fx)etess.  Princess  Nausicaa,  herself,  the  work 
has  a  poetic  quality  and  a  <lirect  simplicity 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  classical  master¬ 
pieces  of  Homer  and  of  Virgil. 

The  tale  is  one  of  action  and  sus(>ense  with 
ironic  touches  and  deft  characterization.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  in  the  legendary  kingdom  of 
Klyman  was  no  different  from  human  nature 
in  the  world’s  atomic  age.  Mcxles  and  metho<ls 
have  changed. 

A  |)eriod  from  the  historic  past  of  Western 
Sicily  has  been  recreated  with  vivid  realism 
and  convincing  atmosphere.  Manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  clothes,  food  and  drink,  religious  and 
ethical  beliefs,  the  very  fruits  and  herbs  that 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  pattern  of 
life  of  the  time  have  here  Ix'en  recorded. 

Not  only  is  this  a  highly  re.idable  novel,  it 
is  also  an  interesting  and  illuminating  d(KU- 
ment  that  should  stimulate  ventures  into  the 
rich  treasure  house  of  classical  literature. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yorl^.  N.  Y. 

^  Franz  I  lellens.  M^moires  d'F.lseneur. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1954.  ?71  pages.  750 
fr. 

Tfie  enigmatic  language  and  unfinished 
phrases  of  the  hero  allow  various  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  his  meaning.  He  declares  that  he  has 
lived  several  lives.  The  first,  told  in  the  open¬ 
ing  section,  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to 
Hamlet:  hence  the  title.  TTiere  is  more  than 
a  touch  of  melodrama  but,  for  contrast,  the 
admirably  drawn  figure  of  a  whimsical  coun¬ 
try  priest.  As  usual  in  Hellens’s  work,  atmos¬ 
phere  created  by  the  characters  themselves 
plays  a  large  role.  Tfie  author  has  his  own 
conception  of  unity:  the  second  "life”  bears 
no  relation  to  tbe  first,  unless  as  an  escape.  As 


there  are  no  real  characters,  it  seems  even 
more  like  a  dream,  occasionally  lx>rdering  on 
nightmare.  The  concliuling  section  brings  us 
back  to  reality,  at  least  to  reality  as  seen  in  the 
reflections  and  reactions  of  a  strange  indi¬ 
vidual. 

The  bfKik  will  not  rank  among  the  author’s 
masterpieces,  but  at  least  it  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  contemfX)rary  fiction. 

Fenj.  M.  Wood  bridge 
C.orte  Madera,  Calif. 

Sigurd  Hoel.  Stevnemftte  med  glemte  dr. 
Oslo.  (lyldendal  Norsk.  1954.  ?W  pages. 
While  this  new  novel  by  Sigurd  I  loel  is  not 
on  a  level  with  his  greatest  or  mo  '  successful 
writings,  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  many  ways  a 
significant  Ixxik.  (xivering  the  fx-riod  1940- 
1954,  lt«  keym  te  may  lx*  said  to  lx*  a  search 
for  reality  .tod  truth,  although  a  search  which 
is  not  entirely  successful,  as  several  i|uestions 
are  left  unanswered,  I  lowever,  the  Ixxik 
makes  ariesting  reading;  it  is  generally  char¬ 
acterized  by  that  (lenetration,  descriptive 
|X)wer,  and,  not  least,  brilliance  of  style,  which 
one  has  come  to  assexiate  with  its  distin¬ 
guished  author.  All  in  all,  therefore,  this 
broad-gauged  novel  is  not  an  un worthy  addi 
tion  to  the  rich  production  of  the  author. 

Richard  Hec/f 
University  of  North  l)al(ota 

**  Aldous  I  luxley.  The  Genius  and  the  God¬ 
dess.  New  York.  Har|x-r,  1955,  108  pages. 
S2.75. 

This  is  Huxley’s  first  novel  since  1948.  It  is 
a  conte  alxiut  the  .ulultery  ol  a  physicist’s  wife, 
who  is  the  incarnation  of  the  Universal 
Mother,  and  his  student,  |ohn  Rivers.  In  this 
genre,  tex),  Huxley  writes  with  all  the  para 
doxes  and  physiological  imagery  of  his  essays. 
The  central  theme  proves  to  lx  only  the  frame 
on  which  he  drapes  and  moMs  his  Manichean 
dualism.  Reflecting  many  of  his  fihilosophical 
insights  and  packed  with  wit.  The  Genius 
and  the  Goddess  will  stand  comparison  with 
such  of  Huxley’s  works  as  Frave  New  World 
and  Ape  and  Essence. 

/,  Farre-Fusaro 
University  of  Minnesota 

Arthur  Kfxstler.  I^ie  Geheimschrift. 
Muneben.  Desch.  1954.  461  pages.  17.50 
dm. 

’Fhe  second  volume  of  this  autobiography 
gives  an  account  of  many  esents  in  recent 
history;  it  records  Kcxstler’s  jxrsonal  exjxri- 
ences  and  his  reflections  on  them  at  the  time, 
and,  in  retrospect,  it  attempts  now  a  Sinnge- 
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bung  of  all  that  had  happened  to  and  through 
him.  While  the  first  volume  strxxJ  under  the 
symbol  of  an  Arrow  into  the  Blue,  depicting 
the  futile  chase  for  identification  with  an 
abiding  cause,  the  second  volume  tells  of  the 
author’s  decisive  turn  toward  a  “non-theo- 
logical”  faith  in  a  mystic  pattern  of  life,  put 
down  in  The  Invitible  H' riling. 

Much  inside  information  is  imparted  about 
the  role  the  (>>mintern  played  among  the 
writers  in  exile,  with  s|)ecial  emphasis  on 
Koestler’s  involvement.  While  brutally  frank 
in  ex|M)sing  alleged  motives  and  deeds,  this 
is  not  a  dcKument  of  exhibitionism.  The 
often  painful  self-revelations  were  necessary 
to  present  a  truthful  picture  of  a  striving  and 
often  erring  man.  Koestler  can  lx-  appraised 
on  his  record  as  a  writer,  but  this  autobiogra¬ 
phy  adds  essential  touches  to  our  knowledge 
of  him.  If  read  without  ineradicable  preju¬ 
dices,  one  must  not  only  acknowledge  Koest¬ 
ler’s  great  literary  merits,  but  also  feel  deep 
sympathy  for  a  |)ersonality  that  is  complex, 
contradictory,  and  brilliant. 

W.  K.  Pfeller 
University  of  Nebrasl{a 

**  ( jrmen  Laforet.  Iji  llamada.  Ifarcelona. 

Destino.  l‘>54.  24V  pages.  50  ptas. 
Maturity  of  style  bas  lieen  achieved  by  this 
writer  wh<i  won  the  Premio  Kugenio  Nadal 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four  with  her  first  novel 
Nada  (li.  A.  22:2,  p.  158)  and  sul>sec]uently 
pr<Klucetl  Im  isla  y  lot  demonios  (li.  A.  27:1, 
p.  44).  Besides  the  title  story  this  volume  con¬ 
tains  three  other  novelettes:  “K1  ultimo 
verano,”  a  family  story  of  a  mother  who  has 
only  a  year  to  live,  and  the  sacrifice  made  by 
the  family,  esix-cially  by  the  members  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  others  to  Ire  the  inore  “worth¬ 
less,”  that  she  might  have  a  wonderful  vaca¬ 
tion  during  her  last  summer;  “Un  novia/.go,” 
the  story  of  a  timid,  pretty  secretary  who  has 
been  in  love  with  her  “chief”  for  whom  she 
has  worked  thirty  years  and  who  finds  when 
he  finally  projxrses  marriage  that  her  love  had 
turned  to  hate  during  the  years  he  had  ig¬ 
nored  her,  whereufxrn  her  dream  world  falls 
apart;  “F.l  piano,”  which  intriprels  “Blessed 
are  the  |xx)r  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven”  as  detachment  from  the  de¬ 
sire  for  material  [xissessions.  The  title  story 
concerns  a  woman  who  Ix-lieves  she  could 
have  been  a  great  actress  ha»l  she  not  married 
and  had  seven  children,  and  who  for  years 
nursed  her  delusion  of  greatness  amidst  pov¬ 
erty  and  dirt,  but  after  leaving  her  home  for 
a  period  returns  cured. 


These  narratives  have  a  deceptive  sim¬ 
plicity.  ('armen  I^foret  writes  touchingly 
without  sentimentality,  almost  with  tender¬ 
ness  toward  her  characters,  but  with  the 
same  sharp  and  discerning  probing  of  the 
heart.  fi.  G.  D. 

^  Horst  Lange.  Schwarze  H'eide.  Stuttgart. 
Scherz  6c  (roverts.  1954.  506  pages.  11.80 
dm. 

'I'he  narrative  writings  of  the  authors  hailing 
from  the  far-eastern  parts  of  (Jermany  are 
jx-rhafis  more  distinctly  marked  by  certain 
(xrculiarities  of  substance  and  tone  than  those 
of  any  other  regional  group.  The  prevailing 
mcxxl  of  the  landscafie  portrayed  is  likely  to 
be  one  of  almost  oppressive  melancholy,  en¬ 
livened  sharply  if  not  ominously  now  and 
then  by  the  iridescent  bursts  of  light  th.it 
flash  over  and  through  the  somber  veil.  And 
a  correspondingly  heavy  atmosphere  governs 
the  picture  of  human  ways  and  hapjtenings 
in  those  parts:  a  relentless  monotony,  which 
ever  so  often  is  punctured  by  the  eruptions 
from  an  ever  smoldering  volcano  of  human 
passions,  and  which  is  invaded  by  the  shadowy 
presence  of  the  dead  and  other  visions  con¬ 
jured  up  by  “second  sight,”  etc.,  but  which 
is  rarely  enhanced  by  the  bright  moments 
also  inherent  in  life. 

Horst  Lange’s  novel,  first  published  in  the 
Thirties  and  now  reprinted,  is  no  exception. 
Written  in  the  first  person,  thus  having  a  pre¬ 
sumably  special  claim  to  authenticity,  it  shows 
the  narrator  winding  his  more  or  less  tortuous 
way  through  a  series  of  fairly  dismal  events 
and  settings,  beginning  with  a  vacation  of 
the  underfed  city-boy  scx)n  after  World  War 
f)ne  on  an  estate  near  one  of  those  far-eastern 
villages  and  ending  (happily)  at  the  same 
place,  whence  he  returns  ten  years  later  as 
the  proprietor  of  a  farm  left  to  him  by  the 
one-time  admirer  of  his  mother.  The  melee  of 
human  passions,  errors,  and  frustrations  that 
is  [irojected  against  such  a  background  is  not 
easy-to  take  fare.  However,  the  genuine  in¬ 
sight  and  narrative  force  revealed  in  flange’s 
presentation  make  this  novel  quite  engrossing 
reading. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

*  Crertrud  von  I..e  Fort.  Am  Tor  des  Ihm- 
mels.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1954.  87  pages. 
4.80  dm. 

(rertrud  von  l>c  Fort  is  still  a  masterful  and 
meaningful  storyteller.  In  this  Rahmrnerziih- 
lung  she  skilfully  links  our  own  age  with  the 
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reaction  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  Cojiernican 
discoveries.  Amid  episo<les  of  love  and  devo¬ 
tion  and  sturdy  churchmanship  the  tale  is 
dominated  by  the  personality  of  (ialileo,  who 
is  presented  as  having  abjured  in  triumph;  It 
was  a  retaliatory  abjuration  against  his 
judges,  who  had  betrayed  the  truth.  In  the 
end  there  is  a  subtle  suggestion  that  the  re¬ 
discovery  of  CJod  may  lie  feared  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  because  it  would  reveal  a  (lod  of  com¬ 
manding  influence  upon  worldly  develop¬ 
ments.  W.  A.  U'. 

**  Thomas  Mann.  Vrrsuch  iiber  Schiller. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  F'ischer.  195S.  104 
pages.  5.80  dm. 

.After  the  flootl  of  existentialist-metaphysical 
interpretations  of  Schiller,  this  short  essay 
celebrat(;s  with  (X)ignant  dignity  the  sesqui- 
centennial  of  Schiller’s  death.  Supported  by 
his  immense  knowledge  of  classic  Cierman 
literature,  Mann  arrives  at  a  thrilling  reap¬ 
praisal.  He  brings  Schiller’s  glittering  talents 
close  .to  the  modern  reader;  he  penetrates  to 
the  heart  of  Schiller’s  virtues,  ambiguities, 
and  shortcomings — though  many  of  these 
turn  out  to  be  near-achievements. 

Without  the  deadly  pompousness  so  often 
found  in  pieces  on  classic  Clerman  authors, 
Mann  confesses  and  reasons  his  loving  ad¬ 
miration  of  this  tireless  fighter  for  freedom, 
human  rights,  and  individualism.  Some¬ 
times,  Mann  smiles  at  the  moralizing  cliches 
Schiller  could  not  help  producing — but  tmlay 
they  are  almost  touching.  And  when  he 
examines  the  celebrated  Cioethe-Schiller 
friendship,  he  gives  us  the  key  to  its  cxld  pat¬ 
tern  of  attraction  and  rejection,  of  envious 
admiration  and  admiring  envy.  From  this 
(X)int,  Mann  illuminates  their  op|X)sing  char¬ 
acters  and  talents  in  a  most  brilliant  but  mod¬ 
est  and  moving  manner  which  puts  this  essay 
among  his  l)est.  Richard  Planl 

College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorh^ 

^  CJabriel  Marcel.  Mon  temps  nest  pas  le 
votre.  Paris.  Plon.  1955.  248  pages.  495  fr. 
Marcel  may  have  thought  this  play  better 
read  than  sten,  for  he  has  not  yet  presented 
it  on  the  stage.  In  a  postface  he  explains  why 
he  wrote  the  play.  TEe  plot  ’concerns  the  ob¬ 
session  of  the  main  character,  who  so  regrets 
having  no  son  that  he  claims  as  his  one  who 
is  not.  The  results  are  tragic.  TTie  underlying 
theme  is  the  dogmatism  of  present-<Iay  mu¬ 
sicians  (and  other  artists)  who  reject  all  that 
has  preceded  them.  TEey  are  poor  in  spirit 
because  they  are  too  self-reliant.  Marcel  the 


(philosopher  is  close  here  to  Marcel  the  play¬ 
wright.  He  does  not  condemn  modern  artists 
but  wishes  they  were  aware  of  the  harm  they 
do  to  themselves.  A  very  rewarding  (day,  al¬ 
most  as  good  as  Rome  nest  plus  dans  Rome. 

Willis  //.  Bowen 
University  of  ()J(lahoma 

*  Zenta  Maurina.  Um  des  Menschen  willen. 
Memmingen.  Dietrich.  1955.  254  (pages. 
9  dm. 

In  her  sixth  book  written  in  C>erman,  the 
great  I^ttish  writer,  lecturer,  and  humanist, 
now  an  exile  at  Uppsala,  offers  variations  on 
some  of  the  basic  themes  she  has  long  been 
concerned  with  in  her  writings  and  lectures. 
A  companion  volume  to  her  earlier  essay  col¬ 
lection  Mosail(  des  Herzens,  this  may  well  be 
her  most  irnfxprtant  work  to  date,  one  in 
which  she  im(parts  to  the  reader  the  most  pro 
found  insights  afforded  her  by  life  and  litera¬ 
ture.  'lEe  hard-won  wisdom  of  a  heroic  life 
and  an  exemplary  Cesinnung  shine  forth 
from  every  page  of  these  essays  which  are  in¬ 
spirational  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word  and 
(xpssess  all  the  fluidity  and  affective  (X)wer  of 
the  s(X)ken  word.  Reiterating  her  Ipelief  in  the 
“Evangelium  des  (ieistes,”  Zenta  Maurina  at¬ 
tempts  to  provide  an  inventory  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  human  spirit.  The  tragedy  in¬ 
herent  in  the  creative  process  an<l  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  the  creative  individual  are  sensitively 
delineated. 

In  the  section  entitled  “Sinn  und  Widersinn 
der  I.iebe,’’  she  discusses  associations  between 
gifted  individuals,  presenting  a  ty(X)logy  of 
the  creative  spirit  in  love.  “Der  einsame 
Mcnsch”  deals  with  homo  fugiens  whom  the 
author  regards  as  the  representative  man  id 
our  time;  this  is  a  preliminary  to  Zxnta  Man- 
rina’s  work-in-progress  on  the  great  exiles  in 
worbl  history.  Although  intuitive  rather  than 
scholarly  in  her  approach,  the  author  (<  •  rs 
a  sufperb  literary  critic  and  makes  incisive*  i'lid 
highly  (Personal  statements  alxput  a  great  vj 
riety  of  literary  figures.  Trying  to  provide  an 
antidote  to  the  spiritual  emptiness  and  nihil¬ 
ism  so  prevalent  in  rntnlern  literature,  she 
crowns  her  autobiographical  and  literary 
works  with  the  insight  that  “nur  der  Weg, 
den  man  um  des  Menschen  willen  geht,  fist) 
nicht  vergebens.’’ 

Harry  Y.ohn 
Brandeis  University 

**  .Maurice  Merleau-Ponty.  I^es  aventures  dr 
la  dialectique.  Paris.  Ciallimard.  1955.  417 
(Pages.  650  fr. 

This  is  the  kind  of  bcpok  only  a  F'uro(pean  in- 
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triicctual  could  write.  And  it  is  likely  to 
strike  the  American  student  of  (xditics  as 
rather  puz/.lin^;  and  slightly  irrelevant.  For  it 
<leals  not  with  historical  events  and  concrete 
scKial  phenomena,  but  with  the  complex  inter¬ 
play  of  ideas  among  Marxian  writers,  stress 
ing  dcKtrinal  differences  which  seem  from 
here  disconcertingly  minor. 

.Merleau-Ponty  sees  in  the  last  half  century 
a  progressive  deterioration  of  Marxian  dialec¬ 
tics — from  a  valuable  intellectual  methml  to 
a  rigid  ideology.  It  is  necessary,  he  maintains, 
to  leave  aside  this  dialectical  i<leology  when 
lcM>king  at  ('ommunism  and  the  U.  S.  S.  K. 
We  should  take  instead  the  critical  approach 
of  the  sTKial  scientist,  who  evaluates  that 
country  not  in  terms  of  Marxian  absolutes  but 
of  what  changes,  lx>th  gocxl  and  bad,  were 
brought  alx>ut  in  Russia.  This  approach  is  the 
key  not  only  to  an  understanding  of  |X)litical 
hap|)enings  but  to  world  distension  and  (xrace. 

llierc  is  a  detailed,  lengthy  discussion  of 
Sartre’s  ambiguous  |x>sition  toward  the  Otm- 
munists,  which  has  been  in  turn  sympathetic 
and  sharply  critical.  ITat  |X)sition  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  Merleau-Ponty  Itecause, 
though  he  dex-s  not  share  its  basic  premises, 
it  views  Qimmunist  action  without  the  myth¬ 
ical  trappings  which  hide  its  real  im|X)rt,  in 
each  concrete  situation,  from  the  orthodox 
follower  and  the  uncritical  Red  hater  alike. 

Albert  Roland 
Toprl(a,  Kans. 

^  ('zeslaw  Milosz.  Dolina  hsy.  Paris.  In- 
stytut  Literacki.  195S.  1%  pages.  $2. 
Among  the  Polish  writers  who,  since  1940, 
created  a  whole  literature  in  exile,  Milosz  <x: 
cupies  a  prominent  place.  In  his  recent  novel 
he  presents  a  delightful  chronicle  of  a  Lithu¬ 
anian  village  near  the  later  Polish  frontier  af¬ 
ter  World  War  One.  The  mutual  scxial,  psy¬ 
chological,  religious,  and  national  tensions 
lietween  the  Polish  gentry,  as  landlords,  the 
('atholic  priest,  the  Jewish  merchants,  anti  the 
still  sufierstitious  Lithuanian  |x‘asantry  form 
its  content.  As  a  background,  there  is  given  a 
masterful  presentation  of  hunting  and  fishing 
put  into  a  real  sym|)hony  of  sound  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  surrounding  nature  and  its 
seasons.  A  great  bcxik  on  the  <lccay  of  Polish 
gentry  culture  and  life  in  Lastern  Fiuro|x*. 

Roman  Smal-Stoclti 
Marqurttr  University 

*  Reinhold  Niehuhr.  The  Self  and  the 
Dramas  of  History.  New  York.  Scribner. 
1955.  ix  4"  246  pages.  $L75. 

In  this  outstanding  hook  Reinhold  Niebuhr 


takes  us  beyond  the  common  identification  of 
the  self  with  a  particular  category  to  a  more 
profound  understanding  of  the  inter<omple- 
mentariness  of  the  cognitive<onative-affective 
that  is  the  self  itself  and  the  self  beyond  itself. 
Part  I  of  his  btxik  deals  with  the  self  as  at  once 
creature  in  and  creator  of  every  historic  situa¬ 
tion  because  of  its  freedom  as  a  whole  person 
to  enter  into  dialogue  with  itself,  with  others, 
and  with  (kkI.  History  is  not  a  series  of  events 
but  a  drama  which  includes  sensitive  in<li- 
vidual  involvement  and  selves  in  reciprcxal 
relation.  Cxtntrary  to  the  {persistent  (Jreck 
notion  identifying  man’s  uniqueness  with 
“mind,”  Niebuhr  affirms  the  more  Biblical- 
I  Icbraic  tradition  of  man’s  freedom  to  tran¬ 
scend  historical  situations  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
timately  involved. 

In  Part  II,  he  traces  the  relation  historically 
between  the  Hebraic  component  of  freedom 
and  history,  and  the  Hellenic  pattern  of 
rational  structure  which  underlies  the  flow  of 
history.  Dn  the  basis  of  a  synthesis  of  the 
Hcbrew-Hellenic  emphases,  Niebuhr  devotes 
Part  III  to  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  these 
two  historic  factors  on  the  self’s  encounter 
with  contemporary  political,  social,  economic, 
judicial  structures.  He  suggests  that  the  para¬ 
dox  lietween  the  ultimate  individual<om- 
munity  duality  can  be  solved  by  faith  in  the 
divine-human  Christ  as  the  key  to  the  mys¬ 
tery.  The  answer  to  the  self’s  search  for  the 
ultimate  is  self-awareness  as  a  dialogue  with 
a  personal  (»o<I  where  total  commitment  al¬ 
lows  indeterminate  possibilities  of  self-realiza¬ 
tion  and  self-transcendence.  Inspired  by  Bu- 
lier,  Niebuhr  turns  our  attention  from  the 
milieu  of  historical  events  to  the  intimate 
center  of  all  history:  the  self. 

/.  Clayton  Feaver 
University  of  f)l(lahoma 

**  L'oeuvre  de  l^eon  Blum.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1955.  xv  -}-  556  pages.  *>90  fr. 

La  Soci^te  ties  Amis  de  I><fon  Blum  has  pub 
lished  the  second  volume  of  L’oeuvre  de  I  Jon 
Blum,  covering  this  time  the  years  1940  to 
l‘>45.  TTiis  volume  is  composed  of  four  parts. 
The  first  one  contains  the  M^moires  the  states 
man  wrote  when  he  was  a  prisoner  of  the 
V'ichy  government;  he  relates  the  disarray 
caused  by  the  invasion,  and  the  taking  of 
|X)wer  by  Marshal  Petain.  The  second  part 
concerns  the  trial  of  I^on  Blum,  who  already 
had  been  imprisoned  on  a  simple  order  from 
the  Marshal,  and  was  being  judged  for  his 
actions  when  he  was  Prime  Minister.  In  this 
part  is  found  the  defense  of  the  accused  man, 
who  changed  the  Court  into  a  forum  in  pre- 
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srnting  his  brilliant  refutations  of  the  accusa- 
tion  of  having  been  a  factor  in  the  defeat.  Fac¬ 
ing  this  unexpected  fact,  the  .Vlarshal  abrupt¬ 
ly  stopfx-d  the  trial  and  returned  l^on  Iflum 
to  prison  without  trial.  In  the  third  part  arc 
grou[)cd  the  meditations  of  the  prisoner  be¬ 
fore  he  was  sent  to  a  concentration  camp  in 
(iermany.  Finally,  the  fourth  part  depicts  his 
ordeal  during  the  last  month  at  Huchenwald 
and  Dachau,  the  tragic  exodus  of  the  political 
prisoners  to  Italy  when  CJermany  was  in¬ 
vaded,  and  at  last  their  liberation  by  the 
Americans. 

TTie  r^sum^  that  precedes  can  only  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  volume;  it 
must  lie  added  that  they  put  in  evidence  the 
clearness  of  l^on  Blum’s  mind,  the  quality  of 
his  style,  his  calm  courage  during  his  mental 
and  physical  ordeal,  and  they  are  an  answer 
to  the  enemies  and  detractors  of  the  statesman. 

Edmond  de  jatve 
Gulf  Parl{  College 

*  Ctuido  Piovcnc.  Im  gazzetta  nera.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  New  cd.,  195?.  267  pages. 
In  this  novel,  first  published  in  194?  and  re¬ 
issued  ten  years  later,  CJuido  Fiovenc  rises  to 
rare  heights  of  psychological  insight.  TTic 
over  all  effect,  however,  is  somewhat  marred 
by  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  device  he 
has  chosen,  linking  together  six  episodes  and 
several  times  that  numlier  of  personages. 
These  cpiso<les  arc  presented  as  human  inter¬ 
est  stories  which  appear  in  Ijj  gazzetta  nera, 
a  newspaper  financed  and  directed  by  an  ec¬ 
centric  elderly  widow  who  uses  it  as  a  vehicle 
of  propaganda  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  She  is  aided  by  a  young  Italian, 
(tiovanni  Dorigo,  who  serves  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  editor  and  reporter.  'Fhe  articles  pre¬ 
sented  generally  point  toward  the  injustice 
and  inefficacy  of  the  death  penalty.  It  is  unjust 
since  all  human  beings  share  the  same  vicious 
tendencies  and  all  are  potential  murderers, 
(hough  most  lack  the  op|X)rtunity  or  the  cour¬ 
age,  or  both.  It  is  ineffective  since  many  mur¬ 
derers  remain  undiscovered  and  unpunishetl. 

Though  he  places  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
vicious  qualities  in  human  nature,  I’iovenc  is 
primarily  concerned  (as  he  tells  us  in  the 
preface)  with  the  transformation  of  vice  into 
virtue.  In  the  last  chapter  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
such  a  process  at  work,  as  we  watch  Giovanni 
and  his  wife  decide  to  overcome  their  marital 
difficulties.  Though  the  author  fails  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  completely  convincing  denouement, 
his  ability  to  fascinate  the  reader  is  great  in¬ 
deed.  Hugh  W.  Treadwell 

Norman,  Oifla. 
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Rainer  Maria  Rill{e  et  Merline:  Corres¬ 
pondence  1920-1926.  /iiricb.  Niehans. 

1954.  607  pages  4  plates. 

ITie  publication  of  the  whole  corpus  of  the 
letters  exchanged  between  Rilke  anti  Merline 
has  been  long  awaited.  Now  that  it  has  ap 
(K'ared  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
this  correspondence  (edited  by  Dieter  Basser- 
mann)  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Rilke’s  life.  I'or  in  this  btnik  we 
heir  for  the  first  time  not  only  the  voice  of 
the  great  lover  Baladine  Klossowska,  on 
whom  Rilke  bestowetl  the  name  .Merline,  we 
also  discover  from  the  story  of  their  love  as  it 
is  unfolded  in  the  letters  themselves  th.it  in 
.Merline  Rilke  found  that  human  bring  for 
whom  he  had  longed  with  a  profound  inner 
expectancy.  She  was  to  “move  his  feelings 
totally,”  to  “irradiate  him  with  the  splendor 
and  glory  of  life.” 

.Merline  must  lie  considered  as  the  poet’s 
great  liberator.  Her  ecstacy,  ber  com[)lrtcly 
unrepressed  and  unrestrained  love  le<l  Rilke, 
the  dilatory  in  love,  to  the  wholeness  of  life, 
so  that  from  that  time  on  he  was  trans|v>rted 
to  “all  heights.”  Now  he  really  rx|ierienceil 
in  its  totality  “the  force  of  gravity  of  that 
love  which  ever  attracts  upwards.” 

But  despite  the  profound  happiness  which 
Rilke  at  the  outset  pours  forth  in  headlong- 
rushing  avowals,  the  poet  was  not  able  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  crest  of  this  great 
emotion.  The  conflict  between  life  and  work, 
lietween  love  and  the  claims  of  his  art — a  con¬ 
flict  for  which  Rilke  never  was  able  to  find  a 
satisfactory  solution — brought  in  its  train 
complications  which  impinged  on  the  stea<l- 
fastness  of  the  relationship.  Merline,  however, 
was  inclined  to  see  in  Rilke’s  work  her  “en 
emy”  and  rival,  and  her  temperament,  de¬ 
manding  all  or  nothing,  could  not  and  would 
not  grant  it  its  appropriate  right. 

Kven  though  the  poet  was  spurred  on  by 
an  overpowering  Inspiration  to  new  creative¬ 
ness  as  a  result  of  his  love  of  .Merline — the 
completion  of  the  Duino  Elegies,  the  Soneiie 
an  Orpheus,  an<l  the  unl(|ue,  new  vinglike 
meloily  of  the  latest  poems  which  couM  hard¬ 
ly  have  come  into  being  in  their  present  form 
without  the  .Merline  experience — he  was  yet 
constrained  by  the  compulsion  of  his  work  to 
let  the  bliss  of  love  dim  into  the  rnibl  glow  of 
friendship. 

For  Merline  her  love  remains  the  piir|M>se 
of  her  life,  “vous  etes  toute  ma  vie.”  “|e  sais 
que  j’ai  touche  les  cieux  en  vous  almant,  je 
me  suis  brfll^e  [xiur  toujours.”  For  Rilke  his 
love  represents  besides  the  great  communion 
of  the  heart  also  the  new  iiiqx'tus  to  prtHluc- 
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tivity.  Again  the  categorical  imperative  of  his 
poetic  mission  imposed  upon  him  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  renouncing  personal  happiness.  Titus, 
in  the  course  of  these  letters,  which  for  the 
greater  part  are  written  in  French,  we  per¬ 
ceive  on  Rilke’s  part  the  transition  from  a 
passionate  relationship  to  a  gradual  regula¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  feelings.  With  his  own 
characteristic  politeness  and  circumspection 
the  friend  tries  to  teach  the  lover  to  nurture 
within  herself,  and  to  “endure  this  splendor 
without  appeasing  it,”  as  is  said  in  the  “Song 
of  Abelone.” 

In  all  the  Rilke  letters  which  have  hitherto 
been  published,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
jxjet’s  voice  was  the  dominant  one,  but  in 
this  volume  we  are  for  the  first  time  made 
aware  of  the  impressiveness  of  the  voice  of 
the  other  protagonist.  Merline,  so  to  speak, 
becomes  the  heroine  of  the  book.  Even  though 
at  times  it  threatens  to  suffocate  the  beloved 
one,  the  flame  of  her  love  illuminates  every 
page,  and  shines  resplendently  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 

In  this  destiny  of  intermingled  love  and 
pain  lN>th  Rilke  and  Merline  were  vouchsafed 
that  “state  of  grace”  which  represents  “the 
deepest  in  life,  the  wholeness  of  our  existence.” 
In  the  spate  of  Rilke-Iiterature  no  other  pub 
lication  gives  us  such  a  convincing  priKif  of 
this  as  does  the  present  volume. 

Use  Blumenthal-Weiss 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

**  (ion7.ague  de  Reynold.  Er  monde  harhare 
et  sa  fusion  avec  le  monde  antique.  II:  Ijts 
Germains.  Ijs  formation  de  I'F.urope. 
Paris.  Plon.  1953.  xxix  401  pages.  1,200 
fr. 

(ionzague  de  Reynold  is  today  one  of  the 
foremost  ex()erts  on  ancient  and  medieval  his¬ 
tory.  In  this  second  part  of  his  interesting 
study  dealing  with  the  baflling  problem  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  barbaric  peoples  with 
the  ancient  empires — in  the  first  part  he  had 
studied  the  decline  of  Antiquity — he  devotes 
a  {lenetrating  analysis  to  the  Teutons  and  to 
their  success  in  pervading  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  and  in  forming  Furojse.  Aided  by  an  im¬ 
pressive  linguistic  knowledge,  the  author 
shows  the  steady  progression  of  Teutonic 
(Knetration  into  the  army,  |X)Iitical  admin¬ 
istration,  and  various  social  strata  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire.  Then,  he  deals  with  the  com- 
(K-tition  among  the  different  Teutonic  tribes 
and  national  groups  and  with  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Franks.  He  describes  the  special  politi¬ 
cal  c|uaIifications  of  the  Franks  enabling  them 
finally  to  rule  over  all  the  Teutonic  groups 


and  tribes.  The  role  of  Clovis  and  the  his¬ 
torical  importance  of  his  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  shown  with  a  clear  distinction  be¬ 
tween  religious  legend  and  political  reality. 

The  most  fascinating  part  of  the  book  con¬ 
sists  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  religious 
and  scKlal  beliefs  of  the  Teutons  and  their  in- 
cor|X)ration  into  Christianity.  As  we,  too, 
seem  to  live  in  a  period  in  which  many  see 
another  historic  crossroads,  the  reader  may 
find  in  this  able  analysis  many  political  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  highest  comparative  value  for 
our  own  era.  Henry  Walter  Hrann 

Washington,  I).  C. 

Luise  Rinser.  Der  Sundenbock,.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.  M.  S.  Fischer.  1955.  202  pages. 
Should  the  title  of  this  iKxik  suggest  to  the 
potential  reader,  as  it  well  might,  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  an  amusing  tale,  the  facts  will  be  found 
to  be  far  from  bearing  out  this  possibility.  In¬ 
deed,  this  short  novel  shows  all  the  tenseness 
of  atmosphere  and  action  and  all  the  density 
of  presentation  that  have  proved  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Luise  Rinser’s  writings.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  Rinser  bas  once  again  justified  tbe 
claims  of  those  who  would  rate  her  second  to 
few,  if  any,  of  the  younger  Cerman  writers. 

Smacking,  in  its  basic  structure,  more  of 
the  detective  novel  than  any  other  fictional 
category,  the  novel  is  permeated  with  a  meta¬ 
physical  concern,  namely  the  role  of  Evil 
which,  once  set  in  action,  is  likely  to  cause  a 
tragic  chain  reaction  and  an  ironical  placing 
of  the  burden  of  guilt  on  the  shoulders  of 
some  scapegoat.  The  scapegoat  here  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  elderly  soul  from  the  country  serving 
faithfully  the  illness-ridden  and  impoverished 
family  of  a  music  teacher.  Out  of  her  fanatic 
devotion  to  the  teacher’s  daughter,  the  maid 
cunningly  contrives  to  bring  about  the  pre¬ 
mature  demise  of  the  teacher’s  affluent  but 
gleefully  mean  and  miserly  old  aunt,  whose 
beir  tbe  teacher  will  be.  Instead  of  blessings, 
however,  the  aunt’s  now  available  wealth 
merely  produces  a  series  of  tragedies,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  maid’s  essentially  humane  and 
admirable  motivations. 

The  factual  side  of  the  happenings  and  the 
implications  of  Evil  are  clear  and  plain 
enough  to  the  observer,  but  what  a  dilemma 
when  it  comes  to  deciding  precisely  where 
guilt  begins  and  ends  In  this  tragic  and  ironic 
interplay  of  Evil  and  Clood!  TTiis  question  is 
difficult  enough  to  make  the  detective  in¬ 
volved  resign  from  his  position  the  day  after 
he  soUes  the  case.  An  engrossing  story. 

fohn  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 
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( For  other  Books  in  French,  see  "HeaJ-lJners") 


**  Marc  Bcigbcdcr.  Andri  Gide.  Paris.  Uni- 
vcrsitaircs.  1954.  129  pages.  240  fr. 

This  is  the  sixteenth  volume  of  a  series  of 
short  manuals  called  Classiques  du  XX‘‘  siecle. 
TT.e  author,  an  authority  on  Sartre,  is  well- 
known  as  a  critic.  In  the  first  part  he  deals 
with  (lide’s  life.  There  are  chapters  on  Clide’s 
creative  powers,  his  sense  of  values.  Clide  as 
critic,  and  his  |)ermanent  stature.  The  best 
feature  of  this  book  is  that  the  critic  has  let 
Clide  do  most  of  the  talking  himself.  There 
are  so  many  quotations,  and  they  are  so  well 
chosen  that  they  give  an  excellent  idea  of  what 
Clide  thought.  One  realizes  again  his  many- 
sidedness.  This  is  a  good  book  for  anyone  to 
own.  ' 

Willis  II.  Bowen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Claude  Boncompain,  Francois  Vermale. 
Stendhal  ou  la  double  vie  de  Henri  Beyle. 
Paris.  Amiot-Dumont.  1955.  312  pages. 
670  fr. 

TTie  authors  of  this  new  biography  of  Beyle 
are  striving  to  bring  out  from  Ix-hind  his 
numerous  disguises  the  true  figure  of  this 
wretched  man.  They  succeed  in  making  the 
reader  realize  how  much  Beyle  needs  our 
sympathy  and  even  our  pity  more  than  our 
contempt. 

Beyle’s  life,  such  as  they  describe  it,  was  an 
endless  succession  of  disap(x>intments  of  all 
kinds.  Constantly  he  expected  political  re¬ 
wards,  high  honors,  social  {xisition,  money, 
inheritances,  literary  recognition,  and  great 
loves,  but  he  failed  in  everything,  while  the 
friends  of  his  youth  were  eminently  success¬ 
ful.  Poor  Beyle!  sometimes  too  cocksure  alxiut 
himself  and  other  times  too  timid;  Uxt  sus¬ 
picious,  and  then  too  naive;  asking  for  too 
much  or  stubbornly  refusing  to  ask  for  any¬ 
thing!  In  spite  of  his  ugliness,  several  times 
he  finds  love,  but  because  he  awkwardly 
thrusts  his  incurable  yearning  for  psycho 
logical  research  into  each  one  of  his  love  af¬ 
fairs,  they  do  not  endure. 

Stendhal  used  to  say  to  himself:  “Hide  your 
life.’’  Boncompain  and  Vermale  make  us 
realize  how  well  motivated  his  self-advice 
was,  for  his  life  is  ugly  and  sad;  but  the  more 
they  stress  this  sadness  and  this  ugliness,  the 
more  the  reader  understands  why  this  invet¬ 
erate  romanticist  sought  to  find  revenge 


against  life  in  creating  such  heroes  and 
heroines  as  we  find  in  his  novels. 

Another  side  of  his  jxrrsonality  which 
stands  out  strongly  in  this  Ixxik  is  the  Baude- 
lairian  quality  of  the  ennui  which  Beyle  car¬ 
ried  everywhere  with  him  and  which  could 
l)c  lessened  only  when  he  was  in  a  fxisition  to 
study  new  quirks  in  human  passions. 

.4ndri  Bourgeois 
Rice  Institute 

**  Andre  Cuisenier.  Jules  Kontains  et  I'una- 
nisme.  Ill:  fules  Romains  et  l^es  hommes 
de  bonne  volonte.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1954.  284  pages.  475  fr. 

The  third  in  Andr^  Cuisenier’s  series  of 
studies  on  Jules  Romains,  the  present  work 
offers  itself  as  a  vue  d'ensemble  of  Ijes  hommes 
de  bonne  volont^  and  as  a  guide  through  the 
twenty-seven  volumes  that  comprise  the  nov¬ 
el.  Matters  such  as  the  genesis,  structure,  or 
technique  of  Romain’s  monumental  work 
have  been  left  to  doctoral  candidates;  what 
Cuisenier  is  after  is  to  establish  its  general 
inspiration  and  the  view  of  the  universe  it 
expresses  as  a  whole.  He  achieves  an  excel¬ 
lent  synthesis  of  Romains’s  portrayal  of  srxiety 
and  the  individual,  but  his  incidental  com¬ 
mentaries  are  too  highly  colored  by  persr)nal 
friendship  with  the  author  to  claim  strict  oh 
jectivity.  iMurent  l^Sage 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

I 

**  (iuy  (Jaucher.  Le  thime  de  la  mort  dans 
les  romans  de  Georges  Bernanos.  Paris. 
Ijettres  Modernes.  1955.  139  pages.  420  fr. 
There  are  nine  murders,  twelve  suicides,  and 
fourteen  major  agonies  in  the  eight  novels, 
six  nouvelles,  and  single  scenario  left  by  ihe 
author  of  Im  joie.  However,  (laucher  com¬ 
piles  these  statistics  only  as  an  initial  step  in 
conveying  his  persuasion  that  death  is  a 
pivotal  theme  for  understanding  Bernanos. 
For,  on  a  critical  level,  he  is  concerne«I  with 
demonstrating  that  the  key  to  the  Bernanosian 
universe  hangs  on  the  ring  of  ho|)e  or  despair 
that  the  dwellers  herein  proffer  at  their  final 
moment.  The  newly  printed  material  includes 
a  lecture  by  l3ernanos  (“Satan  et  nous’’),  and 
nine  letters  he  wrote  in  the  weeks  iKfore  and 
after  his  father's  death. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 
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**  )ran-(Mau(lc  ll)crt.  Antoine  de  Saint-Kxu- 
p^ry,  Paris.  Univcrsitaircs.  I9S3,  127 
pa>!«- 

In  a  brief  but  distinguished  contribution  to 
an  iinfKjrtant  new  series,  Classnjues  du  XX'' 
fietle,  Iliert  shows  Saint-Kxu|)cry’s  principal 
concern  to  l)e  the  problem  of  man:  By  a  resr)- 
lution  of  apparent  paradoxes — acquisition  of 
lilierty  by  the  free  acceptance  of  constraints, 
the  gaining  of  life  by  sacrificing  it  to  human¬ 
ity’s  collective  goals — man  ascends  toward 
(j<xl  and  accepts  memliership  in  the  concentric 
spheres  of  family,  grouf),  nation,  and  finally 
the  community  of  men,  whose  common  cen¬ 
ter  is  the  “noeud  divin  qui  noue  les  choses.” 
This  is  a  study  which  no  student  of  Saint- 
Pxu|>ery  can  afford  to  ignore. 

Hetty  Ijou  Dubois 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Michel  Mohrt.  /v  nouveau  roman  amfri- 
rain.  I’aris.  (iailimard.  1955.  26f)  pages. 
590  fr. 

Ixss  definitely  a  complete  survey  of  a  vast 
subject,  this  Ixxik  is  really  a  collection  of  es¬ 
says.  One  may  read  an  essay  on  William 
Paulkner  or  on  some  phase  of  the  “myth”  in 
American  literature.  The  author  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  scxiological  background  of  con- 
temjxirary  American  literature,  and  if  the 
Ixxik  has  a  unity,  this  is  suggested  in  his  re¬ 
mark  that  “Une  certaine  image  de  I’Amcricjue 
se  dessine  a  travers  ces  pages.”  This  is  true, 
but  it  is  an  eclectic  image,  and  has  value  chief¬ 
ly  as  one  more  estimate  from  a  French  critic 
of  our  contemporary  scene.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  lxx>k  suffers  from  an  attempt  to  be 
tex)  comprehensive,  without  (though  it  hon¬ 
estly  disclaims  this  pur(x>se)  coming  to  grips 
with  the  whole  problem.  There  is,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  an  informative  concluding  essay  on  The 
New  Yorl^er,  defining  the  I’rench  view  of  our 
current  humor,  but  John  fXis  Passes  is 
omitted  from  the  txxik  except  for  an  allusion 
or  two.  Tfiere  are  strange  omissions  and 
strange  inclusions,  and  one  may  prefer,  I 
think,  a  frank  concentration  on  “the  five 
great”  as  a  sounder  principle  for  a  bcxik. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

^  |ac(]ues  Nathan.  Ilistoire  de  la  litterature 
ton  tern  poraine.  Paris.  Nathan.  1954.  324 
pages. 

Nothing  could  be  more  welcome  than  a  corn- 
(letent,  reliable  account  and  evaluation  of 
present -tlay  French  literature.  In  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  seemingly  incoherent,  contradictory 
publications,  the  student  of  the  French  scene 


doubtless  needs  guide  posts.  Unfortunately, 
Nathan’s  attempt  at  cutting  a  clearing  through 
the  thick  undergrowth  of  literary  prcxJuction 
remains  just  another  attempt  at  bringing 
some  order  into  an  admittedly  complex  situa¬ 
tion.  He  has  not  overcome  and  certainly  not 
mastered  the  many  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
tricky  business  of  writing  contemjxirary  lit¬ 
erary  history.  His  very  endeavor  to  be  objec¬ 
tive  throughout  represents  a  shortcoming.  For 
fear  of  emphasizing  ideological  or  aesthetical 
trends  he  renounces  spiritual  perspective  alto 
gether,  fails  to  bring  intellectual  phenomena 
into  focus,  to  establish  essential  relationships, 
or  conflicts.  Tfie  prudent  nonpartisan  is  t<x» 
noncommittal,  tcxi  “uncommitted”  for  the 
truly  inquisitive  reader. 

One  can  even  find  fault  with  the  mere  in¬ 
formational  aspects  of  the  work.  Tficre  are 
sf>me  errors  of  names,  some  omissions  of  im- 
{xirtant  titles,  even  a  few  glaring  absences  of 
im|x>rtant  names.  Nathan’s  cataloguizing  by 
genres  or  categories  is  even  more  arbitrary 
than  his  selective  principles  (to  which  any 
compiler  is  entitled,  after  all).  Apparently  un 
aware  of  the  constant  overlapping  and  inter¬ 
change  Ix-tween  what  he  calls  the  “novel  of 
traditional  structure,”  roman-fleuve,  and  the 
“philosophical  novel,”  respectively,  he  estab 
lishes  rather  strange  literary  “liedfellowships” 
among  writers  of  utterly  unecjual  stature  and 
significance,  and  thus  rather  Ix-wilders,  or 
even  misleads,  the  uninformed  instead  of 
helping  them  to  untangle  the  puzzle. 

(ireat  diligence,  praiseworthy  dedication, 
and  often  creditable  scholarship  have  gone  to 
waste,  for  nearly  all  practical  purjxjses,  as  the 
work  is  neither  entirely  complete  or  reliable 
as  mere  reference  nor  revealing  as  to  inter¬ 
pretative  qualities.  TTiis  is  all  the  more  regret¬ 
table  as  this  reviewer  does  not  share  in  a  still 
too  prevalent  defeatist  attitude  regarding  the 
writing  of  contem|X)rary  intellectual  history, 
claimed  to  be  an  impossible  task  Ixrcause  of 
“lack  of  distance”:  I  am  much  rather  inclined 
to  Ix-lieve  that  a  com|Ktent  contem|X)rary  ob 
server  of  events  is  particularly  well  equip|xrd  to 
Ix'ar  witness  regarding  his  own  time.  Writ¬ 
ings  such  as  Claude-Edmonde  Magny’s  or 
Henri  Peyre’s  new  bcx)k  The  Contemporary 
French  Novel,  for  instance,  tend  to  indicate 
that  it  is  })erfectly  possible  to  keep  track  of 
the  rapidly  moving  literary  scene  of  the  age 
and  yet  to  perceive  its  underlying  spiritual 
forces.  The  weakness  of  the  present  work 
may  best  be  stated  in  “mcxlish”  antinomies: 
It  is  not  enough  to  record  the  mere  “existence” 
of  contem{X)rary  letters;  it  is  indispensable 
also  to  convey  tbeir  “essence.”  /:.  /:.  N. 


*  Ren^  Pomcau.  Voltaire  par  lui-meme. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1955.  192  pages,  ill.  ?00  fr. 
This  little  volume,  in  the  Kcrivains  de  ton- 
jours  series,  contains  a  wealth  of  information 
concerning  the  lite  and  work  of  the  author. 
Beginning  with  a  valuable  “Ktat  present  dcs 
etudes  voltairicnncs”  it  then  discusses,  in  a 
ninety-page  essay,  the  questions:  “Who  was 
V^oltaire?”  and  “What  has  he  to  say  to  the 
mcKlern  mind?”  Tliis  essay,  attempting  to 
discover  the  secret  of  Voltaire’s  {x*rsonality 
and  the  nature  and  limitations  of  his  genius, 
is  a  keen  and  realistic  analysis  which  does  not 
avoid  the  problems  and  contradictions  of  the 
writer’s  mind  and  work.  The  seventy  pages 
of  extracts  which  follow  arc  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  “I’esprit  dc  Voltaire”  as  well  as  to  stimu¬ 
late  further  reading.  Tlie  Ixiok  is  copiously 
illustrated  and  should  be  a  valuable  handiMM)k 
for  those  who  are  beginning  a  comprehensive 
study  of  this  author. 

Arnold  H.  Rou'botham 
University  of  California  at  Herl^eley 

**  Marcel  A.  RufT.  Baudelaire.  L'homme  et 
I' oeuvre.  Paris.  Boivin.  1955.  212  pages. 
m  fr. 

The  series  in  which  this  little  volume  ap()ears 
(Connaissance  des  LjCttres)  is,  like  all  series, 
unequal;  but  this  Baudelaire  will  easily  rank 
with  the  four  or  five  masterpieces  (Fenelon, 
Balzac,  Stendhal,  Pascal,  Verlaine)  which  it 
counts  already.  It  is,  within  its  sco|)c,  one  of 
the  most  pregnant  and  suggestive  volumes  de¬ 
voted  to  Baudelaire.  The  biographical  infor¬ 
mation  is  full  and  precise;  it  owes  much  to 
the  previous  research  of  many  Baudclairians, 
especially  of  Jacques  Cr^pet.  But  it  corrects 
even  Cr^pet  occasionally.  The  author  shows 
a  rare  flair  for  sifting  the  essential  and  the 
certain  from  the  irrelevant  and  often  very 
hypothetical  details  on  Baudelaire’s  life  or 
would-be  “vers  retrouv^s”  which  have  tempned 
Jules  Mouquet  and  other  inventive  commen¬ 
tators.  On  the  voyage  to  Mauritius,  on  the 
very  deep  and  grateful  devotion  which  Baude¬ 
laire  felt,  in  his  Ixrtter  moments,  for  Jeanne 
Duval,  on  the  limits  to  his  admiration  for 
Tltcophile  Ciautier,  on  the  poet’s  much  exag¬ 
gerated  debt  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Marcel  Ruff 
says  all  that  need  he  said,  tersely  and  shrewd¬ 
ly.  The  relationships  between  the  px>et  and  the 
true  “pxjctes  maudits”  of  his  generation  (I^as 
sailly,  Ourliac,  Petrus  Borel)  and  with  the 
Utopians  of  the  years  preceding  1848  are  also 
justly  underlined.  On  the  complex  feelings  of 
Baudelaire  for  his  mother  and  on  the  true  but 
obscure  character  of  his  sexuality  and  of  his 
oscillations  between  carnal  and  spiritual  love. 
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the  author  is  more  discreet,  p)erhapis  a  triHc 
superficial. 

The  chapners  on  the  pxetry  itself  are  less 
original:  llicy  will  not  replace  the  penetrat 
ing  comments  made  by  the  late  Jean  Pr(fvust, 
in  the  finest  of  all  critical  studies  on  Baude 
laire’s  inspiration  and  art.  It  is  to  le  regrette«l 
that  Marcel  RufT,  like  many  French  scholars, 
should  have  made  little  use  of  the  critical 
work  of  impxetance  effected  in  America.  (He 
is  aware  of  W.  Bandy’s  pierspsicacious  diuov- 
eries,  but  not  of  Margaret  (iilman’s  excellent 
publications  and  not  of  Judd  Hubert’s  in¬ 
genious,  if  paradoxical,  study  of  px)etical  am¬ 
biguities  in  /.er  fleurs  du  mal.)  'Fhe  plages  on 
Baudelaire’s  imagery  and  versification  are  a 
little  thin.  The  problem,  or  p)seudo-piroblem, 
of  the  architecture  of  the  volume  is  pxrrhaps 
overemp)hasized. 

(i<KKi  chapters  on  Baudelaire’s  aesthetics, 
on  /..es  paradis  artificiels,  attti  on  Ixs  poemet 
en  prose  give  the  volume  comp)letene$s.  The 
purpxjsc  of  the  series  is  adequately  and  even 
masterfully  fulfilled:  The  advanced  student 
and  the  general  reader  will  find  in  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages  all  they  need  to  know  to  relate 
Baudelaire’s  ideas  and  his  pxx-try  to  his  life 
and  to  his  age.  One  may  miss  a  certain  Baude- 
lairian  tone,  a  tragic  or  intense  note,  an  un¬ 
usual  critical  acumen  which  would  probably 
l)e  needed  to  make  the  lxx)k  an  original  work 
of  Baudelairian  criticism.  But  it  is  always  un¬ 
gracious,  if  not  ungrateful,  to  wish  the  hride, 
as  the  French  say,  even  more  l)eautiful  than 
she  is.  We  may  well  rest  contented  with  an 
excellent  Baudelairian  compiendium. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

Albert  Schneider,  Georg  Christoph  Ijch- 

tenherg.  Penseur.  Paris.  Belles  I.ettres.  n.d. 
177  p)ages.  900  fr. 

ITtis  tabulation  of  I.ichtenberg’s  thoughts  fol¬ 
lows  the  author’s  IJchtenberg.  L'homme  et 
I' oeuvre  (see  B.  A.  29:4,  p),  425)  and  contains 
the  index  to  both  volumes.  In  five  fact-p)acked 
chapners  a  lucid  analysis  of  I.ichtenlxrrg’s 
methcxls  of  thinking,  his  attitude  toward  sci¬ 
ence,  literature,  p)hilosop)hy,  and  religion  is 
given  in  px'rfect  translations  from  his  notes, 
letters,  and  even  the  rare  p)uhlication  of  his 
lectures  edited  by  (iamauf.  The  last  chapner 
summari7.es  what  may  he  termed  his  inherent 
system  under  the  headings:  Psychology,  Mor¬ 
als,  Pedagogy,  Sexial  and  Political  Ideas,  an<l 
Religion;  a  conclusion  brings  evaluations  and 
historical  connections  and  ptarallels.  Paul  Va 
lery  apptears  quite  often  as  a  thinker  of  similar 
thoughts. 
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Tills  b(x>k  has  a  charm  which  must  be  the 
author’s  own  reflection.  It  never  annoys  even 
a  critical  reader,  though  there  are  some  er¬ 
roneous  estimates,  for  example  of  Wolff  or 
Niccjlai,  TTie  latter  was  by  no  means  so  far 
from  Lichtcnberg  as  is  generally  held.  Schnei¬ 
der  happily  esca{xrd  the  danger  of  making  his 
summary  into  a  commonplace  Ixxjk  by  tact¬ 
fully  avoiding  apodictic  statements,  which 
would  not  fit  this  complex  individualist  of 
reflection.  He  adds  subtle,  though  cautious 
suggestions,  like  the  one  on  the  impact  of 
telescopic  and  microscopic  observation  on 
Lichtenlicrg’s  mcxle  of  thinking  and  organiz 
ing  his  thoughts.  It  may  well  lx*,  however, 
that  Lichtenlxrrg  is  first  of  all  to  lie  considered 
as  a  writer  much  more  than  as  the  scientist 
whom  his  contemfioraries  admired  and  whom 
we  have  forge^tten;  but  in  this  case  he  Isecomes 
even  more  interesting  as  a  jierson.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  his  txring  alive  today  like  no  other 
eighteenth  century  figure  of  (Jermany.  Hav¬ 
ing  called  him  more  fully  to  the  attention  of 
Kuro|)e  through  this  splendid  French  study 
is  an  accomplishment  for  which  we  may 
thank  Ixith  the  author  and  the  University  ot 
the  Saar. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Rmmanuel  d’Astier.  L’^ti  n'en  fintt  pas. 

Paris,  lulliard.  1954.  322  pages.  690  fr. 
Tlie  author,  a  former  naval  officer,  leader  of 
the  Resistance  Movement  and  jxditician  of 
“progressive”  tendencies,  covers  in  this  novel 
eight  years  of  France’s  political  and  scxial  life 
from  1947  to  1954,  He  shows  us,  by  reveal¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  several  landed  memlx-rs 
of  the  French  aristcxracy  or  upjxr  bourgeoisie 
how  they  lost  much  of  their  influence  and 
wealth  as  the  result  of  the  two  world  con¬ 
flicts  of  our  time.  We  also  witness  the  rise  of 
corrupt  individuals  who,  by  selecting  their 
(Kilitical  parties  and  allegiances  with  rare 
acumen,  managed  to  reach  the  top  of  F'rench 
|X)litical  and  scxrial  life.  The  author,  who  is 
eminently  qualified  for  his  task,  brings  to 
light  the  various  opposing  ideologies  which 
explain  much  about  the  instability  of  present- 
day  French  governments. 

Tlie  novel  is,  then,  not  lacking  in  interest 
for  fjeople  who  are  well  informed  on  French 
(xilitical  parties  and  French  scxial  classes  and 
partisan  divisions.  However,  as  a  novel,  it 
reveals  too  much  about  politics;  as  a  political 
essay  and  diary,  it  includes  a  wealth  of  re¬ 
marks  that  ought  to  be  clarified  for  unw’ary 
readers.  Pierre  Courtmes 

Queens  College 


^  (iaston  Cauvin.  Marc  hand  d'itoiles.  .Avi¬ 
gnon.  Aubanel.  1954.  194  pages.  550  fr. 
This  short  novel  reminds  us  of  those  of  (>iono 
by  the  setting,  the  characters,  and  the  style. 
TTe  action  takes  place  in  a  small  village  of 
the  Alps,  in  that  part  of  the  Midi  called  “la 
Haute-Provence.”  The  “merchant  of  stars,” 
a  stranger  in  this  place,  is  an  ex})ert  mower 
and  a  sturdy  wocxlman  who  carries  his  scythe 
and  felling  axe  along.  He  knows  also  how  to 
handle  horses,  care  for  cattle,  and  repair  farm 
equipment.  Yet  he  has  a  hard  time  to  find 
work,  for  he  is  a  handsome  man  and  the  men 
distrust  him.  When  he  has  nothing  to  do  he 
{Kiddles  imitation  jewelry,  among  which  are 
small  earrings  in  the  sha{)e  of  stars.  These  he 
h(x>ks  on  the  ears  of  women  who  fall  in  love 
with  him.  In  the  town  are  two  other  strang¬ 
ers:  the  |X)stmaster  and  his  wife,  two  Parisians 
removed  from  their  natural  element,  whose 
mere  presence  constitutes  another  imjx)rtant 
leaven  of  hate  and  revolt. 

Beliefs  and  superstitions  are  suggested 
rather  than  descrilxrd  and  do  not  play  an  im- 
|X)rtant  role  in  the  action.  The  characters  arc 
true  to  life,  some  cjuitc  rough  in  their  man¬ 
ners,  others  rather  mischievous  but  cKcasion- 
ally  gracious  and  refined.  TTic  author  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  the  appro{)riatc  m(H)d,  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  in  a  sharp,  concise  style,  with  a 
“punch”  in  it.  This  novel  will  probably  enjoy 
as  much  success  as  Homme  clair,  ('auvin’s 
first  lx>ok. 

Alphonse  V.  Roche 
Northwestern  University 


Marc  Chadournc.  mal  de  Colleen. 

Paris.  Plon.  1955.  238  pages.  420  fr. 

One  of  the  foremost  glolxrtrotting  writers,  de¬ 
tained  in  Utah  during  the  war,  spins  a  curious 
philosophical  yarn  about  a  man  and  his  dug 
who  live  by  the  Circat  Salt  I^kc.  Amateurs  of 
the  American  exotic  will  find,  besides  the 
vistas  of  the  lake,  snapshots  from  all  over  the 
country.  Nature  descriptions,  whether  of 
spring  in  Utah  or  summer  in  the  Dordogne, 
recall  Colette’s  sensual  pen.  Also  the  theme — 
the  vaguely  morbid  fondness  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  author  and  a  collie  bitch.  Metem¬ 
psychosis  alone  can  account  for  (>)llccn, 
Chadourne  muses,  turning  the  pages  of  great 
French  thinkers  to  illuminate  his  cogitations 
on  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the  mut¬ 
ability  of  living  creatures. 

Ijiurent  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
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^  lacqucs  ('hcncvierc.  bouquet  de  la 
mariee.  Paris,  julliard.  I9S5,  189  pages. 
480  fr. 

Chcncvicrc’s  skilful  handling  of  a  classic 
theme  frequently  gives  to  what  is  only  a  light 
but  entertaining  novel  the  arresting  qualities 
of  a  suspenseful  and  poignantly  moving 
drama.  The  story  is  centered  al>out  the  return 
of  a  former  mistress  to  a  man  who,  although 
still  professing  his  love  for  her,  is  unable  to 
abandon  his  comfortably  secure  life  or  the 
woman  he  is  about  to  marry.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  more  irony  than  tragedy  in  the  depic¬ 
tion  of  this  conflict.  Hliane,  the  courageously 
intelligent  mistress,  is  sympathetically  [M)r- 
trayed.  (ieorges,  her  weak  and  vacillating 
lover,  is  wholly  credible.  The  minor  charac¬ 
ters  are  w’ell  done.  Their  conversation  is  often 
amusing  and  usually  cynical. 

Floyd  Zulu,  Jr. 

New  York  University 

Pierre  Daix.  Un  tueur.  Paris.  Ftliteurs 
Fran<^ais  Keunis.  1954.  426  pages.  5(M)  fr. 
The  author  has  chosen  for  his  lxH»k  a  motto 
from  Stendhal:  “liscz  le  prcKCs  de  (lille  dc 
Laval,  inventez  des  aventures  de  cette  ener- 
gie.  .  .  .”  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  imitate 
“life  itself.”  The  genuine  |X)wer  and  the  force 
of  impact  that  make  the  story  come  to  lilc  do 
not  dejiend  on  the  setting  as  such,  tueur  is 
one  of  the  many  criminals  that  have  Ix-eii  let 
out  of  prison  after  a  certain  numlier  of  years; 
he  has  killed  and  tortured  his  fellowmen  with¬ 
out  feeling  guilty,  and  he  is  ready  to  engage 
again  upcm  a  career  of  violence.  The  lxK)k  is 
mildly  interesting,  not  for  its  plot,  but  for  the 
reflexions  on  the  mental  make-up  of  its  pro¬ 
tagonists.  Here  is  young  Lise,  talking  to  the 
tueur  and  to  her  mother:  “J’avais  a  jxrine  six 
ans,  pendant  I’exode,  quand  on  a  etc  lx)m- 
bardc  i  (iien,  tu  t’en  souviens,  maman;  la 
vieillc  femme  decapitce,  et  toi  qu’on  ne  re- 
trouvait  plus,  cach^e  sous  unc  charette.  Je 
n’^tais  guere  plus  vieille  quand  on  a  ramene 
papa  sur  une  civiere.  ...  La  lx)tnl)C  d'lliro- 
sima  a  explosc  jxjur  mes  onze  ans.  |e  vais 
avoir  vingt  ans  I’annee  de  la  Motnl>e  11.  |e  ne 
sais  si  vous  comprenez,  mais  j’en  ai  I’habitude, 
moi,  de  la  guerre.  I’our  m’^pater,  il  faut  autre 
chose.  .  .  .” 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

(/corges  Darien.  voleur,  Paris.  Pau- 
vert.  1955.  vii  557  pages.  750  fr. 

Wit  and  satire  are  the  keynotes  of  Darien’s 


entertaining  but  perhaps  too  lengthy  novel. 
Its  hero,  like  others  Ixrfore  him,  realized  after 
playing  a  leading  role  in  an  international 
thieving  syndicate  that  while  theft  fiad  its  ma¬ 
terial  rewards,  the  life  of  a  thief  was  no  less 
barren  than  that  of  his  victim.  Though 
voleur  is  set  against  a  backdrop  of  late  nine- 
teenth<cntury  Paris.  la)ndon,  and  Brussels, 
much  of  what  the  characters  say  regarding 
the  mores  of  the  j)eri<Kl  is  applicable  to  our 
own.  That  this  should  lx*  so  is  not  coinciden¬ 
tal.  Their  dissjuisitions  on  morality  and  the 
sundry  institutions  of  civilize«l  man  show 
that  their  creator  has  thoroughly  familiarized 
himself  with  the  more  cynical  asjx-cts  of  the 
writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  anti  Balzac. 

Floyd  Zulu,  fr. 

New  Yorl{  University 

^  jean  Dutourd.  Doucin.  Paris,  (iailimard. 

1955.  252  pages.  520  fr. 

Readers  of  Au  bon  beurre  (see  H.  A.  27:4,  p, 
492),  the  prize  winning  novel  recently  trans¬ 
lated  as  The  Rest  Rutter,  will  welcome  Jean 
Dutourd’s  new  lxK)k. 

I'ernand  Doucin  is  a  bank  clerk  who  suf¬ 
fers  from  insomnia.  He  relates  in  a  strearn-of- 
consciousness  soliloquy  all  the  thoughts  and 
worries  that  cross  his  mind  as  he  lies  awake 
Ixtween  five  and  six  o’cl<K:k  one  morning. 
This  very  ordinary  |x*rson  grows  increasingly 
complex  and  vivid  as  he  (xuniers  his  financial 
problems,  his  baldness  and  jxxir  digestion,  his 
excessive  smoking,  his  relations  with  his  mis 
tress,  his  lack  of  religious  conviction,  even 
the  meaning  of  life  an<l  death.  'I'he  Ixxik’s 
racy  style  and  many  flashes  of  humor  do  not 
succeed  in  overcoming  a  certain  monotony 
due  to  the  form  of  presentation.  Nevertheless, 
the  resulting  portrait  of  Doucin,  an  average 
contem{x>rary  Parisian,  has  great  human  an<l 
scKiological  interest. 

Philip  A.  Wadsworth 
University  of  Illinois 

Franqoise  d’Kaulx)nne.  Ijc  ministere  des 
vains  desirs.  Paris.  Debresse.  1955.  104 
pages.  440  fr, 

A  series  “Cloak  and  Idea”  o|x*ns  with  this 
mmlern  picarcscpie  novel  by  the  author  of 
Comme  un  vol  de  gerfauts,  Prix  des  Lecteurs 
1947. 

Memories  recalled  on  a  C'hristmas  night  re¬ 
trace  the  story  of  several  idealistic  youths. 
Their  |X)int  of  honor  being  to  serve,  they  meet 
in  the  International  Brigades  of  the  Spanish 
('ivil  Waf,  return  to  f'rance,  become  memlx*rs 
of  the  Resistance.  Some  die,  all  suffer,  love 
wins  over  ideas,  ideas  lead  to  evil  because  so- 
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cicty  repulses  ardent  espnusers  of  causes,  as¬ 
pirations  become  vain  desires. 

The  characters,  hercjes  and  villains,  are 
alive,  the  events  and  places  colorful,  the  style 
masterly.  Her  the  Webb 

SI(^iatooJ(,  Oi(la. 

X  Fabre -Colbert.  La  foire  aux  hommes.  Par¬ 
is.  Deux  Rives.  1954.  2?3  pages. 

This  book  was  written  by  a  young  man  angry 
at  the  world  and  himself,  it  seems,  because  he 
was  unable  to  find  his  niche  in  it.  More  than 
anything  else  this  is  his  diary  during  the  most 
frustrating  of  his  innumerable  jobs,  that  of 
soldier  in  Vichy  France.  With  torrential  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  words  remindful  of  Rabelais 
he  descrilies  people  in  authority,  proletarians, 
and  human  Ix-ings  in  general  in  sexually  or 
otherwise  biologically  humiliating  positions 
in  precise,  and  what  is  usually  considered  un¬ 
printable  language.  De  gleefully  tells  of  what 
can  only  be  called  “filthy  tricks”  played  on 
priests,  respectable  ladies,  and  innocent  cats 
with  a  force  bordering  on  the  pathological. 

Throughout  the  Ixxik  the  author  contrasts 
himself  with  the  tea  sipping  winners  of  lit¬ 
erary  prizes;  he  alone  is  willing  to  see  reality 
as  it  is,  and  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  so  that 
the  true  poetry  of  life  might  emerge.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  our  Ixjurgeois  order  of  things  de¬ 
bases  the  leaders  and  the  led.  If  only  he  were 
not  so  successful  in  describing  both  as  so 
horribly  ugly,  down  to  their  innermost  phys¬ 
ical  cure,  one  might  in  the  end  still  be  able  to 
imagine  that  small  area  of  beauty. 

Wilma  Iggers 
Philander  Smith  College 

X  Lucien  Farre.  Nicolas  Struwe.  Paris.  Cor¬ 
rea.  1954.  183  pages.  420  fr. 

We  are  told  that  this  short  novel  was  written 
on  the  fringe,  as  it  were,  or  as  part  of  a  yet- 
to-be-published  novel  of  greater  proportions. 
It  relates  the  story  of  ihe  tender  relationship 
between  two  young  adolescents  suddenly 
thrust  by  events,  Ix-fore  their  time,  into  the 
face  of  some  of  life's  great  questions:  guilt 
and  innocence,  doubt,  love,  the  knowledge  of 
C»od,  etc.  The  themes  of  adolescence  anti 
homosexuality  are  by  now  common  in  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  One  cannot,  however, 
accuse  Farre  of  just  having  treated  the  same 
themes  once  again.  ( )n  the  contrary,  they 
merely  serve  him  as  the  structure  for  the  con¬ 
siderable  substance  of  a  more  profound  real¬ 
ity  dealing  with  some  of  the  great  problems 
of  man.  A  novel  of  real  merit. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 


X  Paul  Ciuth.  Le  naif  aux  quarante  enfants. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1955.  271  pages.  480 
fr. 

The  inventive  and  the  autobiographical  are 
compounded  in  Ciuth’s  latest  novel,  the  third 
volume  in  his  “naif”  series.  In  it  we  find  the 
very  knowing  naif  undergoing  his  baptism  of 
fire  as  an  instructor  in  a  lyc^e.  tfis  forty  pupils 
take  to  his  pedagogical  innovations  as  much 
as  their  parents  and  the  administration  do 
not,  and  his  career  is  further  complicated 
when  he  falls  victim  to  the  charms  of  the 
mother  of  one  of  his  disciples.  All  ends  well 
in  the  professional  realm,  however,  with  the 
“inspector-general”  bestowing  an  official  bless¬ 
ing  ufxm  his  ultramodern  methods. 

(iuth’s  humoristic  verve  is  not  at  all  com¬ 
monplace.  But  it  runs  mad,  and  could  do 
with  a  bit  of  intermittent  restraining.  Some 
readers  will  be  taken  aback  by  the  book’s 
strong  savor  and  by  the  author’s  refusal  to 
hold  sacred  the  sacred. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowsl{i 
University  of  Connecticut 

X  (.amara  Laye.  regard  du  roi.  Paris. 

Plon.  1954.  255  pages.  420  fr. 

For  good  reasons,  this  novel  has  a  motto  from 
Kafka.  Tfie  surface  story  is  simple:  A  white 
man  literally,  legally,  and  figuratively  loses 
his  shirt  in  French  West  Africa  and  eventu¬ 
ally,  after  many  difficulties,  reaches  the  black 
king  whom  he  wants  to  serve.  Subject  to  inner 
rather  than  external  logic,  the  tale  has  multi¬ 
ple  meanings.  It  depicts  one  man’s  psycho 
logical  and  moral  development,  Africa’s  con¬ 
quest  and  abuse  of  the  intruder,  primitive 
folkways  and  festivals  replacing  Western 
thought  and  individualism,  and  the  problem 
of  personal  choice  versus  destiny  being  re¬ 
solved  in  a  curious  reversal  of  the  Biblical 
story  concerning  the  pilgrimage  of  a  dusky- 
skinned  king  to  a  white  god. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Georges  Magnane.  Gagni-perdu.  Paris. 

Ciallimard.  1954.  301  pages.  650  fr. 
Georges  Magnane’s  latest  novel  draws  its  title 
from  these  well-known  lines  from  Macbeth: 
When  the  hurly-hurly’i  done, 

When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

The  story  begins  with  this  pugnacious  theme¬ 
setting  sentence:  “Quand  j’ai  commence  a 
cogner,  c’^tait  absolument  facile.”  'Fhe  author 
relates  the  early  youth  and  manhood  of  his 
protagonist  at  two  different  stages  of  his  de¬ 
velopment.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  Bil- 
dungsroman,  carefully  following  the  develop- 
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mcnt  of  the  protagonist  from  his  early  years 
into  manhood;  Magnanc  has  preferred  to 
choose  a  few  outstanding  characteristics  of  his 
hero’s  personality  and  to  examine  them  at  two 
distinct  periods:  twelve  years,  then  some  fif¬ 
teen  years  later.  The  same  preoccupations  of 
the  boy  are  still  uppermost  in  the  man  of 
twenty-five:  girls  and  fighting.  A  curious 
book  indeed,  it  reveals  a  much  deeper  Mag¬ 
nanc  than  that  of  those  recent  novels  he  built 
around  various  timely  themes.  Here  he  seems 
to  attempt  to  seize,  as  it  were,  the  myth  of 
the  youth  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

^  Francis  dc  Miomandre.  Rencontres  dans 

la  nuit.  Paris.  Dauphin.  1954.  173  pages. 
500  fr. 

l^ss  a  novel  than  a  collection  of  ideas  and  im¬ 
pressions  tied  tenuously  to  the  slight  semblance 
of  a  talc.  The  protagonist,  Phalenc,  has  ex¬ 
periences  and  meets  fieoplc  in  his  Education 
sentimentale  much  the  same  as  does  Candide, 
though  there  is  here  no  Pangloss.  There  is 
some  of  the  bite  of  Voltaire  in  the  satiric  de¬ 
scriptions,  as  well  as  an  Orwellian  despair  at 
the  prospect  of  a  world  of  undistinguishable 
mediocrities  brought  about  by  industrializa¬ 
tion  and  the  contcmfX)rary  drive  toward  con¬ 
formity. 

As  any  sensible  Parisian,  Phalcne  loves  and 
hates  the  city  and  its  people,  and  all  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  in  a  dream,  with  the  chance  associa¬ 
tion  of  words  and  ideas  determining  the 
progress  of  the  work  more  than  any  evident 
attempt  at  formal  organization.  The  author 
may  be,  therefore,  criticized  for  yielding  to<j 
easily  to  the  fortuitous,  for  this  style  of  pre¬ 
sentation  appears  capricious.  The  beginning 
of  the  book  is  lively  and  promises  a  talc  that 
will  be  well  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  it  sags  in 
the  middle  and  becomes  almost  perfunctory, 
as  if  Miomandre  had  tired  of  the  idea  and  had 
let  his  pen  rule  by  its  own  whim.  It  is  still  a 
book  which  is  a  notch  or  so  above  the  average. 
While  it  is  disappointing  and  irritating  in 
some  aspects,  it  entertains  the  reader  with  a 
number  of  amusing  scenes  and  ideas  and  a 
graceful  style. 

Warren  fi.  Wichliffe 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 

^  Christian  Murciaux.  Le  gros  lot.'  Paris. 

Plon.  1955.  217  pages.  420  fr. 

TTiis  novel  is  beautifully  written  and  the  au¬ 
thor  has  studied  the  nuances  of  emotion  in  a 
masterly  way.  But,  somehow,  such  concern 
with  a  love  affair  seems  rather  puerile  and 


vain  in  these  troubled  days  of  ours  when  the 
individual  cannot  closet  himself  in  a  little 
private  world  of  his  own.  Besides,  it  has  been 
done  before  so  much  and  so  well.  As  escape 
however,  it  may  have  some  sort  of  value. 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  OI{la. 

Marie  Noel.  L’dme  en  peine.  Paris.  Stock. 
1954.  83  pages. 

The  two  exquisitely  written  anti  printed 
dreamlike  fantasies  in  this  slender  volume  ex¬ 
press  Roman  Catholic  iKliefs  about  love  and 
death.  Mystical,  and  to  one  who  does  not  share 
the  author’s  faith,  somewhat  irritatingly  un¬ 
real,  both  stories  are  written  with  a  sincere 
conviction  that  ought,  though  it  does  not,  cre¬ 
ate  belief  in  the  reader.  The  first  story,  "l/ame 
en  i^ine,”  has  a  curious  triangle  plot  of  an 
elderly  man  and  his  two  loves,  one,  the  pas¬ 
sionate  Egyptian  Thea,  the  other  his  dead 
fiancee  who  watches  over  the  couple,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  guardian  angel;  this  is  certainly 
an  original  treatment  of  a  very  old  theme,  but 
it  is  almost  meaningless  in  realistic  terms.  The 
second  conte,  “1^  Noel  dc  I’oiseau  mort,”  is  a 
('hristmas  story,  a  parable  even  more  tenderly 
pious  in  tone  than  “E’ame  en  |)cinc”  and, 
like  it,  musical  and  picturesque  in  a  style  that 
is  beautifully  sustained  throughout  and  that 
will  doubtless  appeal  even  to  readers  who 
consider  the  content  expressed  in  it  to  l)c  al¬ 
most  grotesquely  unim{x>rtant. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 

**  Jacques  Perret.  /./■  rnathin.  Paris.  (Jalli- 
mard.  1955.  245  pages.  490  fr. 

Five  novelettes  comfxjse  this  lKK)k  whose  title 
comes  from  the  first  one.  “Ix  machin”  is  the 
story  of  an  object  without  identity;  after  much 
research  its  name  is  tliscovcred  but  its  use  re¬ 
mains  a  mystery.  ITie  “Bicycle”  is  a  slightly 
philosophical  essay,  and  the  “Picnic”  a  talc 
full  of  (iailic  humor  and  folklore  told  with 
verve.  The  amusing  “Vir^c”  tells  of  sailors 
A.  W.  O.  L.  and  their  return  on  lK)ard  a 
strange  ship,  and  the  “Satchel”  ex|)rcsses  nos¬ 
talgia  for  other  days. 

The  author  calls  his  collection  of  memories 
“a  little  suite,  for  mirliton,  cello,  and  kettle¬ 
drum.”  It  has  technique  and  harmony. 

Rerthe  Webb 
SI{iatooh,  Ol(la. 

**  Marie  Susini.  /-a  fiera.  Paris.  Scuil.  1954. 
155  pages.  390  fr. 

A  short,  surcharged  talc  that  brings  to  the 
reader  the  full  impact  of  life  in  a  |K)verty- 
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stricken  Corsican  village.  Four  families  are 
the  central  grou{)$  around  whom  the  Ixxjk  is 
written,  although  there  is  little  contact  be¬ 
tween  them  save  that  they  all  live  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  all  go  to  the  festival  of  Saint  Albino,  and 
all  are  somehow  touched  by  the  hand  of  death 
and  the  scourge  of  {X)verty.  TTic  author 
weaves  her  story  by  jjresenting,  in  alternating 
short  chapters,  what  gcx-s  on  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  |xx>pie  in  each  of  the  four 
families.  In  each  group  there  is  the  conflict 
Isetween  the  older  and  younger  generations, 
the  imfxissihility  of  understanding  lietween 
them,  and  the  realization  that  the  festival  is 
only  a  short  interlude  in  their  unhappy  lives. 
No  miracle  occurs,  hut  a  death  adds  the  final 
touch  of  tragedy  to  a  day  that  has  already  had 
much  of  ill  feeling  and  discomfort  to  it.  The 
impact  of  the  writing  is  telling,  for  the  author 
has  not  only  got  inside  the  heart  and  mind  of 
each  character,  hut  has  also  given  us  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  its  fieople. 

Warren  H.  Wicl^liffe 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 

^  Ix)uise  «le  Vilmorin.  I.et  belles  amours. 

Paris.  Ciallimard.  I ‘>54.  22?  pages.  450  fr. 
The  novel  is  huilt  entirely  around  love  in  its 
physical  asjxrcts.  Though  the  author  is  tact¬ 
ful  and  clever,  we  cannot  avoid  the  feeling 
that  this  is  a  case  of  “much  ado  about 
mithing.”  Here  is  a  sample:  “M.  Zaraguirre 
entra,  im|xisant,  tiesinvolte,  I’oeil  large  et  le 
front  caresst^  par  le  souffle  ties  aventures.  I..es 
femmes  coururent  a  lui,  il  les  serra  une  a  une 
contre  son  coeur,  tendit  ses  deux  mains  aux 
hornmes,  se  fit  presenter  a  la  jeunesse,  et  se 
montra  si  enjou^,  si  heureux  d’etre  aime  que 
M.  et  Mine  Duville  en  conclurent  (ju’il  avail 
d^ji  ^cart^  de  sa  fx-nsee  I’etre  (|ui  s’etait  ccarte 
de  sa  vie.”  Not  all  images  are  as  convincing 
as  this.  When  ,M.  Zaraguirre  approached  the 
ladies,  who,  all  and  sundry,  had  been  at¬ 
tracted  by  his  masterful  charm,  they  were  so 
much  under  his  s|iell  that  they  “sentaient  leur 
coeur  devenir  cheval  (sic!)  et  galo|)er  en  em- 
portant  leurs  pens^s  demoiselles  ^  un  rendez¬ 
vous  d’amour  dans  une  vraie  forct.” 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

Biennales  Internationales  de  Po^ie.  Vn 

demi-siMe  de  poesie.  //.  I)ill>eek.  .Maison 

du  Po^te.  1954.  ?I8  pages. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  series  started 
so  successfully  in  Knokke,  Belgium,  in  1951. 
TTie  foreword  assures  us  that  more  are  to  ft)l- 
low;  it  is  a  magnificent  undertaking.  The 
book  under  discussion  contains  work  of  sev¬ 


enty-three  fxjets  from  five  continents.  Each 
ixxrt  ranks  high  in  his  culture;  each  one  is 
represented  by  several  different  pieces;  all  this 
insures  great  variety  and  high  quality 
throughout. 

Personal  preferences  of  a  reviewer  do  not 
constitute  valid  criticism  when  it  comes  to 
anthologies;  however,  an  attempt  at  objectifi¬ 
cation  may  be  made.  As  noted  already  in 
H.A.  28:?,  p.  320,  the  brief  intrcxluctory  re¬ 
marks  Ixrfore  each  poet  should  lie  carefully 
e<lited  so  ai'  to  be  encyclofiedic  in  character  in 
order  to  avoid  value  judgments,  (icnerally 
s|)eaking,  the  tone  of  these  introductions  is 
indeed  one  of  sober  and  occasionally  sparse 
information.  However,  to  call  Ezra  Pound 
“incontestably  one  of  the  most  jxiwerful  poets 
of  our  time”  is  simply  comical;  moreover,  it 
is  completely  unjustified  by  the  two  meager 
excerpts  following  this  trumpet  blast. 

The  selections  are  usually  excellent,  with  a 
few  regrettable  exceptions.  In  any  event,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  the  originals  printetl 
alongside  the  French  versions,  although  these 
are  usually  of  superior  quality,  particularly  in 
the  Spanish  language  fxiems. 

As  in  many  anthologies,  there  are  some 
rather  painful  variations  of  quality  through¬ 
out  the  Ixxik,  necessitated  probably  by  the 
very  premise  on  which  the  selections  arc 
based.  Poets  who  hold  high  rank  in  their  cul¬ 
ture,  Kenneth  Patchen,  Robinson  Jeffers, 
Langston  Hughes,  Hermann  Kasack,  Fried¬ 
rich  (reorg  J linger,  and  others  are  simply  out¬ 
classed  by  the  depth,  magic,  and  primeval 
fire  of  the  jxietry  of  Pablo  Neruda,  Rafael 
Alberti,  Norge,  I>^o|X)ld-Sedar  Senghor,  and 
others. 

Poetry  is  nothing,  it  is  less  than  nothing,  it 
remains  an  empty  pretense  unless  it  lx  eth¬ 
ically  conditioned.  There  are  many  magic 
[xiems  in  this  Ixxik  (a  very  strong  fxxm  by 
Mayakovsky,  who  died  a  ijuartcr  century 
ago).  With  hundreds  of  pcxms  floating 
through  the  air,  in  reading  and  re-reading 
this  volume  the  one  I  find  most  beautiful, 
most  satisfying  and  nourishing  is  the  “Cirand 
cortege  de  la  resistance  en  Pan  mil  neuf  cent 
mis^re”  by  Yvan  Goll.  TTiis  is  a  purely  per¬ 
sonal  confession;  hut  anybixly  who  will  read 
the  b<K)k  will  be  richer  for  it. 

foseph  //.  Bunzel 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Anne  Fontaine.  Le  cerf-volant.  Paris. 

Clrasset.  195?,  72  pages.  450  fr. 

In  a  series  of  prose  poems  the  author  has 
movingly  suggested  a  journey  on  the  vehicle 
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of  the  kite  of  her  childhood.  Eager  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  certainty,  the  frail  toy  dips  its  wings 
into  the  shimmering  water  of  first  dreams  and 
goes  forth  to  question  man  and  lieast,  flowers 
and  plants,  sea  and  stars,  pleasure,  death,  and 
love.  The  kite  thus  becomes  the  Pegasus 
which  surmounts  with  a  hound  the  highest 
summits  and  plunges  headlong  into  the  deep¬ 
est  shadows  of  our  passions,  finally  capturing 
the  supreme  hope  of  a  paradise  lost  and  re¬ 
gained.  F"or  sheer  melcxly  the  words  of  this 
|X)et  have  scarcely  seen  a  peer. 

Cecil  Don  MeVid^er 
Iowa  State  College 

**  Jean  Tortel.  Naissances  de  I'ohjet.  Paris. 

('ahiers  du  Sud.  195^.  150  pages.  600  fr. 
Short  poems  like  fragments  or  notes.  Objects 
in  themselves  here  merely  form  occasional 
images,  hardly  even  themes,  and  not  a  method 
as  in  the  work  of  Ponge.  The  first  cycle,  “Jeter 
le  mot,”  suggests  the  magic  of  words  and 
states  “facts”  about  simple  phenomena:  a  di¬ 
dactic  lyricism  of  moods.  Cycle  three  (dedi¬ 
cated  to  I*onge)  relates  play  of  light  and 
shadow,  a  window  as  access  to  reality,  a  realm 
of  flowers  and  houses,  largely  in  the  colors  of 
impressionist  painting.  Toward  the  end,  in 
the  series  “Un  seul  objet,”  the  presence  of  the 
|X)et’s  beloved  gives  form  and  consistency  to 
things. 

Francis  /.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

**  Pierre  lx  CJentil.  Le  virelai  et  le  villan- 
cico.  Le  probleme  des  origines  arabes.  Par¬ 
is.  lielles  I^ttrcs.  1954.  279  pages. 

7'his  is  an  extremely  scholarly  and  not  t(x>  at¬ 
tractive  presentation  of  the  origins  of  various 
jxietic  and  musical  forms  of  medieval  Portu¬ 
guese  and  Spanish.  The  purist  scholar  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  most  detailed  origins  of  these  lin¬ 
guistic  stylings  will  doubtless  enjoy  the  vol¬ 
ume.  liut  the  presentation  of  the  growth  of 
songs  and  ballads,  like  the  villancico,  or  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  Christmas  carol,  could  be 
made  much  more  attractive,  even  for  the  man 
of  profound  learning.  The  reader  must  be  a 
thorough  linguist  indeed  to  l>e  able  to  follow 
up  the  references  of  the  whole  volume.  These 
embrace  modern  French,  (»erman,  Spanish, 
an<l  Portuguese  as  well  as  medieval  I’roven<;al, 
(iaiician,  and  some  smattering  of  classical 
Arabic.  The  style  and  prohibitive  scofte  of  text 
will  doubtless  render  it  a  reference  volume 
and  no  more. 

fohn  D.  flarbron 
Toronto 
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**  Alain.  Propos  d’un  Normand,  1906-1914. 
11:  190()-190H.  Paris,  (iallimard.  1955.  410 
pages.  650  fr. 

Under  the  name  of  Alain,  Emile  ('hartier,  a 
professor  of  philosophy,  contributed  to  the 
daily  press  innumerable  brief  essays  which  hr 
called  Propos.  .Many  were  later  embcxlietl  in 
general  series;  many  remained  buried  in  the 
hies  of  provincial  pa|)crs.  'I'he  175  collected  in 
this  volume  apfx-ared  in  Im  D^peche  de 
Rouen,  a  radical  (i.c.,  petit-bourgeois  and 
middle-of-the-road)  pajier,  in  19()f>-07  and 
1908.  Alain  is  a  moraliste,  i.e.,  an  observer,  not 
a  metaphysician.  He  is  interested  in  ideas, 
but  in  a  Socratic,  not  in  a  Platonic  or  Hegelian 
fashion.  I  Je  hates  systems.  I  Je  has  been  called 
our  modern  Montaigne.  The  essays  are  a  con 
stant  delight,  for  the  freshness  of  their  thought 
(the  hoariest  platitude  may  lie  thought  afresh) 
and  for  the  crispness  o(  their  style, 

.4lbert  Cudard,  Sr. 
Stanford  University 

^  Henri  Perruchot.  Im  haine  des  masques. 
Paris.  I.a  Table  Konde.  1955,  220  pages. 
420  fr. 

Here  is  a  collection  of  three  extremely  read¬ 
able  but  unbalancctl  essays  on  two  Mediter¬ 
raneans,  Montherlant  and  ('amus,  and  an 
Irishman,  Shaw,  The  section  on  Montherlant 
is  a  convincing  argument  that  alternance  and 
synerdisme  are  the  keys  to  the  Montherlan- 
tian  kingdom,  whether  the  subject  lx-  Spain, 
war,  love,  or  Rome.  Hut  tbe  consideration  of 
Camus  is  tex)  brief,  with  three  pages  for 
L’ftranger  and  three  for  Im  peste.  And  the 
chapter  on  Shaw  is  <lirected  to  the  French 
public,  “which  does  not  know  his  work  very 
well.”  It  is  to  Ix"  regretted  that  the  last  two 
essays  do  not  have  the  scojxr  of  the  first,  which 
is  meritorious. 

Spire  I’ltou 
Marquette  University 

A.  t’Seistevens.  Regards  vers  la  jeunesse. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1954.  n9  jiages.  466 
fr. 

Written  over  the  years  in  [x-rix-tually  haunt¬ 
ing  fear  of  age  and  its  ravages  (seen  especially 
in  the  loss  of  sexual  vigor),  these  autobio 
graphical  notes  are  published  in  Ixxik  form 
at  a  time  when  the  author  considers  himself 
on  the  threshold  of  old  age  (“forty”).  It  has 
been  his  purpose  to  utter  irrevtxably  his  hat¬ 
red  and  horror  of  old  age  at  the  moment  of 
experiencing  intense  revulsion,  in  onler  to 
preclude  the  later  rationalizing  an<l  self-<le- 
ception  common  to  most  oldsters.  Though  the 
initial  cleverness  of  a  (irecrxious  and  sophisti- 
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catcd  lycien  is  gradually  replaced  by  a  more 
mellow  tone,  there  is  consistently  maintained 
a  cavalier,  romantic,  hedonistic  praise  of 
“folly,"  dilettantism,  and  voluptuousness. 
Moreover,  the  author’s  personal  aesthetic  di¬ 
rectly  relates  artistic  creation  to  procreative 
activity.  One  can  only  wish  him  a  long  and 
artistically  fruitful  sexual  life,  with  sudden 
death  upon  impotence. 

Paul  Marcel  Claude 
Delmar,  N.  Y. 

**  Pierre  Antlreu.  Grandeurs  et  erreurs  des 
prStres-ouvriers.  Paris.  Amiot-Dumont. 
269  pages. 

TTiis  volume  contains  the  history  of  the 
“working  priest  movement”  in  France  from 
about  1943  through  1954.  An  abundance  of 
statistical  data,  excellent  reference  material, 
and  even  some  case  histories  give  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  to  this  soul  saving  enterprise  which 
primarily  deals  with  the  French  proletariat. 
This  section  of  French  society  has  had  tra¬ 
ditionally  p<K)r  rapport  with  the  Christian 
faith  in  general  an<l  with  the  Catholic  Church 
in  particular — and  the  author  feels  that  only 
the  Working  Priests  can  spread  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospels  successfully  amidst  the  French 
working  population.  The  relationships  of  this 
mouvement  with  the  French  Catholic  hier¬ 
archy,  the  Vatican,  and  particularly  with  the 
C/ommunist  Party  are  well  developed  and 
should  Ik  of  great  interest  to  the  historian. 

Uans  Beer  man 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

**  RolKrt  Aron.  Histoire  de  Vichy.  1940 
1944.  I’aris.  F'ayard.  1954.  766  pages.  1,250 
fr. 

I  lere  at  last  is  the  first,  fully  documented,  oh 
jective  history  of  France  covering  events  be¬ 
fore,  during,  and  after  the  1940  Armistice.  It 
analy/rs,  in  detail,  P^tain’s  national  revolu¬ 
tion  and  explains  the  philosophy  behind  it. 
P^tain’s  place  and  De  fiaulle’s  role  are  dis 
cussed  as  they  appeared  in  June,  1940.  For 
the  Marshal,  we  are  told,  the  war  was  a  con 
tiniiation,  the  third  phase,  of  the  one  begun 
in  1870,  continued  in  1914  and  subsequently 
in  1939.  He  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  negotiate 
and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  the  French  who 
remained  in  France.  1^  Gaulle,  on  the  other 
hand,  considered  the  war  as  having  just  be¬ 
gun.  France,  in  the  world  conflict,  ha<l  lost  the 
first  battle,  hut  with  her  allies  and  her  Em¬ 
pire  she  could  be  present  at  the  final  victory. 

TTie  author  carefully  studies  all  the  Vichy 
ministries  during  the  years  of  the  occupation, 
lie  analyzes  individual  ministers,  their  tem¬ 


peraments,  their  weaknesses,  their  past,  and 
their  deeds — all  this  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  historian.  Wc  witness  the  efforts  of 
Petain,  Darlan,  Weygand,  I^val,  and  their 
associates.  We  see  the  inner  workings  of 
Vichy  and  find  prtx>f  that  Petain’s  sailors 
scuttled  the  fleet  rather  than  permit  it  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Robert  Aron  stresses  the  problem  of  con¬ 
science  which  he  felt  was  an  individual  one 
for  those  who  supported  or  opposed  Vichy. 
Throughout  the  volume,  the  attitude  remains 
that  of  a  historian,  highly  objective,  supported 
by  official  documents  from  various  sources: 
German,  French,  American,  British,  Canadi¬ 
an,  Italian.  Especially  significant  are  his  por¬ 
traits  of  Laval  and  Darlan. 

Tfiis  is  a  difficult  lx>ok  to  discuss,  but  it  is 
definitely  one  which  must  Ik  read  by  thought¬ 
ful  people,  for  in  spite  of  all  reports,  they 
will  find  in  it  a  France  where  traitors  were 
rare,  and  most  people  heroic  victims  of  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  to  their  country.  In  this  pcrio<l 
of  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  this  volume  clarifying  France’s  actions 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  must  Ik  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  her  many  critics  and  de- 
vf)ted  friends.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 

General  Gaucht?.  Le  Deuxieme  Bureau  au 
travail  (1915-1940).  Paris.  Amiot-Du¬ 
mont.  1953.  241  pages,  ill. 

The  lxx)k  emerges  as  a  review  of  German  ag¬ 
gression  from  the  time  Hitler  assumed  power. 
Basically  it  tells  nothing  not  already  known 
to  historians  of  the  period.  But  it  does  claim 
that  the  Deuxieme  Bureau  had  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  in  advance  of  every  plan  and  move  of 
the  Nazis.  G^n^ral  C»auch^’s  claims  for  the 
Bureau  are  high.  In  consequence,  many  un¬ 
answered  questions  are  raised.  Due  to  its  iso¬ 
lated  position  next  to  Germany,  France  was 
forced  to  adopt  a  cautious  conduct  of  immedi¬ 
ate  expediency.  But  could  a  longer  view  not 
have  iKen  taken  by  a  government  so  amply 
and  for  so  long  provided  with  information  on 
military  and  political  facts  alx)ut  its  most 
vicious  enemy 

No  matter  how  solid  the  general’s  claims 
as  to  the  alert  omniscience  of  the  Deuxieme 
Bureau,  his  book  is  lx)und  to  suffer  from  the 
debilitating  suggestion  of  knowledge  by  hind¬ 
sight.  Moreover,  the  greater  the  ability  of  the 
Bureau,  the  darker  the  sh.nlow  cast  upon  the 
French  leaders  of  the  period.  General  Gau¬ 
che’s  two  fold  task  has  not  iKen  easy  or  alto¬ 
gether  successful.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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*  A.  Rossi.  La  guerre  des  papillons.  Paris, 
lies  d’Or.  1954.  332  pages. 

TTiis  book  has  appeared  in  the  excellent  series 
of  works,  written  hy  experts  like  Armstrong, 
Ciorkin,  and  Serge,  which  criticize  Commu¬ 
nism  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  public,  ad¬ 
dressing  themselves  more  to  the  reason  of  the 
readers  than  to  their  emotions.  A.  Rossi,  one 
of  the  most  authoritative  writers  on  Com¬ 
munism  in  France,  describes  the  activities  of 
the  French  Communist  Party  under  the  Cier- 
man  occupation  (June  1940-August  1944), 
the  betrayal  of  democracy  in  1940,  the  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  CJermans  until  their  invasion 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  June  1941,  the  attempt 
made  during  the  Resistance  to  destroy  the 
democratic  opponents  of  Nazi  f lermany  and 
of  Vichy  and  to  create  a  situation  which  would 
put  the  Communist  Party  in  control  over 
France  after  the  Liberation,  It  is  to  date  the 
most  complete  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  four 
years  of  Communist  activities  in  France. 

M.  Salvador! 

Smith  College 

**  Pierre  Andreu.  Notre  maitre,  M.  Sorel. 

Paris.  CIrasset.  1953.  3?8  pages  -|-  3  plates. 
Georges  Sorel  (1847-1922),  an  important  and 
influential  social  philosopher,  started  out  as 
an  engineer;  he  soon  discovered  that  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  life,  and  particularly  of  political 
life,  held  more  fascination  for  him  than  his 
mechanical  problems.  He  studied  and  wrote 
on  the  cultural  and  moral  development  of  the 
people  and  considered  democracy  the  triumph 
of  mediocrity  over  genius.  Consequently,  he 
looked  toward  the  establishment  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  elite,  and  his  views,  though  socialistic 
and  in  fact  syndicalistic,  had  great  influence 
on  Mussolini  and  the  later  fascist  develop¬ 
ment  in  Europe. 

In  his  nicely  balanced  book,  Andreu  de¬ 
lineates  Sorel’s  life  and  works,  his  special 
brand  of  socialism,  his  ideas  on  art  and  artists, 
his  philosophy — Sorel  was  a  friend  of  P^guy, 
the  catholic  mystic — his  psychological  devel¬ 
opment,  and  his  obstinate  search  for  truth. 
The  great  German  poet  and  essayist  l^essing 
once  remarked  that  the  search  for  truth  makes 
one  happier  than  the  possession  of  it;  in  this 
sense,  Sorel’s  life  was  a  happy  one  and  the 
task  of  his  biographer  was  elegantly  fulfilled. 

Joseph  //.  Runzel 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

*  Marie  Mauron.  Une  reine  de  tragSdie. 
Paris.  Amiot-Dumont.  1955,  240  pages. 
720  fr. 

legend  has  made  of  her  a  sort  of  fairy-queen. 
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.Mistral  sang  her  heauty;  and  in  her  own  Pro¬ 
vence  she  is  rememliered  to  this  tlay  with  love 
and  devotion.  She  has  also  been  accused  of 
promiscuity  and  murder.  One  thing  is  cer-^ 
tain:  No  other  queen’s,  no  other  woman’s  life 
held  as  much  tragedy  and  unhappiness  as 
that  of  Jeanne  I  of  Naples  and  Provence. 

Orphaned  early,  caught  in  the  toils  of  a 
family  feud,  her  [X)ssessions  coveted  by  many, 
she  had  to  struggle  all  her  life,  even  against 
those  who  should  have  been  her  defenders. 
TEis  beautiful  and  cultured  woman,  counting 
among  her  friends  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 
was  marrial  as  a  child  to  a  rude  Ixxir.  When 
he  was  murderr<l  she  was  accused  of  the 
crime,  although  this  was  never  proved  and 
the  pope  never  lielieved  her  guilty.  Perhaps 
she  was  too  honest  to  put  on  a  pretense  of 
great  sorrow.  Her  best  friends  were  tortured 
to  implicate  her  aiul  executed.  The  next  hus¬ 
band,  also  forced  on  her,  usurped  her  powers 
and  treatetl  her  as  a  slave  for  fifteen  years. 
She  selected  next  a  young  prince  l^ecause  he 
also  had  a  most  unhappy  life.  But  Jaime  of 
Majorca’s  mind  had  l)een  unhinged  by  years 
of  captivity  under  his  cruel  uncle  Pedro  of 
Aragon.  Jeanne  tried  to  calm  him  in  vain.  She 
spent  her  substance  financing  his  vain  and 
fatal  attempt  to  reconquer  his  estates.  Her 
children  had  died;  a  ferocious  fight  was  on 
for  her  inheritance;  her  life  was  in  constant 
danger.  She  married  a  gfxMl,  honest,  wholly 
devoted  knight.  But  her  late  happiness  was 
short,  for  she  was  captured  and  cruelly  mur- 
<lered. 

Marie  Mauron  has  written  a  readable  aiul 
comprehensive  story  of  the  |X)or  queen,  to 
whom  as  a  true  I'roven^ale,  she  is  devoted. 

Jeanne  d'Ueel 
Norman,  Okla. 

**  Jean  fierainl  Villars.  /v  colonel  iMurence 
ou  Im  recherche  de  I’ahsolu.  Paris.  Alhin 
Michel.  1955.  411  pages.  900  fr. 

This  is  the  first  full  length  French  biography 
of  Lawrence  which  undertakes  to  present  his 
whole  life,  rather  than  minutely  studying 
either  his  years  in  Arabia  or  in  the  R.A.F. 
While  Beraufl  Villars  neither  makes  any  new 
discoveries  alx)ut  l^wrence  nor  integrates 
known  <lata  into  significant  new  patterns,  his 
biography  is  carefully  written,  low-keyed, 
an«l  moilerate.  TEough  the  biographer  resents 
l.awrence’s  anti-F'rench  bias  and  believes  that 
l^wrence’s  colonial  policy  weakened  lx)th 
France  an<l  England,  this  drxrs  not  prevent 
him  from  narrating  the  hero’s  military  featr 
with  admiration  and  his  (personal  tragedy 
with  sympathy.  Sweet  reasonableness  reigns 
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and  is  particularly  welcome  after  the  heavily 
emotional  pro-Kawrence  hioj^raphies  of  Ixjw- 
ell  Thomas,  Rolicrt  (iraves,  and  Liddell  Hart 
and  the  equally  violent  opposition  of  Richard 
Aldington. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

*  Ngo-Van  <>hicu.  Journal  d'un  comhattant 
viet-minh.  Jacques  Despuech,  tr.  Paris. 
Seuil.  1955.  2M)  pages. 

Rooks  al)out  the  Indcxhinese  War  amtinue 
to  pour  forth.  The  present  one  sup[X)sedly  had 
as  its  srjurce  a  mud  stained  diary  kept  by  a 
Victminh  warrior,  who  rose  through  the 
ranks  and  Oommunist  training  schtxds  to 
the  ()ost  of  company  commander.  Jacques 
Despuech,  a  P'rench  veteran  of  that  conflict, 
did  the  translating  and  adapting.  A  curious 
journal,  this:  a  month  separates  most  of  the 
entries  (46  months,  one  of  them),  the  writing 
is  uniformly  smtxjth,  the  personal  element 
relatively  unim|K>rtant.  And  no  illustions  will 
be  had  as  to  the  intended  significance  of  the 
propaganda,  cunning  as  it  is.  It  cannot,  of 
course,  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  Chicu’s 
original  was  meant  for  overseas  f'rench  con¬ 
sumption,  hut  its  adaptation  most  certainly 
was. 

What  C'hieu  has  to  say,  and  it  is  a  good 
deal,  aUiut  the  combat  techniques,  organi7.a- 
tion,  and  growth  of  the  Viet-Minh  proves 
very  enlightening.  As  an  example,  it  is 
brought  out  that  the  armies  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
were  not  without  sfx-cial  services  branches, 
that  the  attackers  of  Dien  Ffien  Phu  even  en¬ 
joyed  movies  Ix-tween  rounds  of  the  battle. 

Chester  IV.  Obuchou>sl(i 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Roger  Stephane.  Chaque  homme  est  li^ 
au  monde.  II:  Fin  d’une  jeunesse.  Paris. 
Table  RoikIc.  1954.  26?  pages.  550  fr. 

It  may  lx*  rememliered  that  the  apfiearance  in 
1946  of  Stcphanc’s  diary  Chaque  homme  est 
lif  au  monde  earneil  him  a  go<Mlly  measure  of 
acclaim.  Written  by  an  extremely  well-in¬ 
formed  young  scholar,  ex  rhistant,  and  ex- 
prisoner  having  a  vast  circle  of  intimates  in 
the  |X)litical  and  literary  worlds,  it  centered 
about  the  dramatic  daily  realities  of  the 
period  stretching  from  August  19?9  to 
August  1944.  Cramme«l  with  sidelights  on 
the  personalities  <»f  the  day,  with  provocative 
commentary  on  their  Ix-liefs  anti  deeds,  it 
made  fascinating  reading. 

M 


The  very  fact  that  the  present  volume’s 
first  entry  was  made  in  Septemlier  1944  and 
the  last  in  April  1947  renders  it  inevitable 
that  it  should  have  an  anti<limactic  tonality. 
Some  of  the  more  salient  sequences  of  Fm 
d'une  jeunesse  focus  on  the  author’s  visits  to 
Malraux  at  the  Alsatian  front,  to  liberated 
Dachau,  and  to  Dindon.  His  sincere  compas¬ 
sion  for  oppressed  humanity  is  liest  c'videnced 
by  his  ceaseless  pre(Kcu|)ation  with  prison 
conditions  and  by  his  strong  resentment  of  the 
excesses  of  the  epuration.  Olebrities,  on 
whose  tcxrs  he  treatls  fearlessly  and  often, 
again  fill  his  pages,  for  he  continues  to  be 
their  confidant.  Stephane  is  first  of  all  an  in¬ 
tellectual;  he  venerates  intellectuals,  seeks 
them  out.  For  him  intelligence  is  the  “sole 
virtue.”  Politics  captivate  him  much,  disen¬ 
chant  him  more.  Srime  fastidious  readers  will 
be  ruffled  by  his  conspicuous  lack  of  humility. 

Chester  IV.  Ohuchowsl^i 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Vercors.  Portrait  d'une  amiti^.  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  1954.  179  pages.  ?75  fr. 
Vercors  has  the  great  gift  of  making  his  read¬ 
er  feel  the  imjxirtancc  of  what  he  is  writing, 
as  in  the  case  of  silence  de  la  mer,  but  upon 
laying  the  book  aside  it  is  not  easy  to  analyze 
its  hold  and  just  why  it  made  so  great  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  us.  In  Portrait  d’une  amitiS, 
Diego  Brosset,  the  subject,  somehow  reminds 
us  of  a  Saint-Exup^ry  and  yet  there  is  no  clear 
resemblance  lietwcen  the  two  figures.  Per¬ 
haps  Vercor’s  manner  brings  to  mind  Saint- 
Exup^ry’s  poetic  prose,  for  the  famous  poet- 
aviator  also  wrote  movingly  alxiut  his  friend¬ 
ships. 

The  sympathy  that  drew  Vercors  to  Diego 
Brosset  and  the  account  of  their  friendship, 
founded  on  a  single  day’s  contact,  is  indeed 
rare,  and  we  might  well  understand  why  both 
men  cherished  it  as  a  unique  bond,  TTic  diffi¬ 
cult  task  was  for  Vercors  to  imprint  its  spirit 
ujxin  the  written  page,  as  he  has  done  so  mas¬ 
terfully  in  this  volume.  The  essay  is,  in  its 
own  way,  a  testimony  to  the  outstandingly 
virile  and  heroic  qualities  of  Brosset  who  died 
a  general  during  the  Liberation  of  Erance. 
The  other  pcx‘tic  essays  alluding  to  the  heroic 
virtues  of  Paul  Eluard,  Jean  Provost,  and 
(iabriel  Peri  are  more  conventional,  less  per¬ 
sonal,  but  round  up  this  small  volume  dedi¬ 
cated  to  members  of  the  f'rench  Resistance 
.Movement.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 
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Books  in  German 

( For  other  Books  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners" ) 


**  Rudolf  Cf.  Binding.  Cesammeltes  Werl(. 

2  vols.  Hamburg.  Dulk.  1954.  6^)4,  6il 

pages. 

The  new  edition  of  Binding’s  works  is  clearly 
designed  for  the  general  reading  public.  The 
first  volume  contains  the  early  Novellen  and 
legends  as  well  as  the  author’s  lyrical  poetry, 
the  second  his  autobiographical  writings  and 
a  few  selections  from  his  essays.  The  two  vol¬ 
umes  succeed  very  well  in  giving  us  a  coher¬ 
ent  view  of  liinding’s  major  works.  The  popu¬ 
lar  note  is  struck  right  on  the  first  pages  by 
Rudolf  Bach’s  introduction  which  gives  us  no 
more  than  a  rather  impressionistic  picture  of 
Binding  during  his  last  years  of  life,  i.e.,  just 
prior  to  1938.  We  note  with  interest  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  forthcoming  publication 
of  Binding’s  letters  which  are  to  clarify  lie- 
yond  doubt  the  part  he  had  played  during 
the  Nazi  regime.  Wolfgang  Paulsen 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  C.lemens  Brentano.  Ausgewiihlte  Werhr. 

Curt  Hohoff,  comp.  Miinchen.  Hanser. 

n.d.  630  pages.  13.80  dm. 

This  undated  printing  representing  the  6th  to 
the  10th  thousand  copies  is  part  of  Manser’s 
well  established  Klassih^er-Ausgahen  series. 
Soberly  yet  attractively  presented  and  made 
up  and  tastefully  printed  on  PersiaDiinn- 
drud^papier,  this  selection  from  a  voluminous 
work  contains  “was  tins  auch  heute  noch  mit 
unverminderter  Frische  anspricht’’;  the  liest 
known  and  most  beautiful  poems,  the  most 
endearing  I^genden  and  Krzahlungen  (in¬ 
cluding  the  recently  discovered  /)er  arme  Ral- 
mondin),  the  finest  Miirchen  (the  famous 
“CcKkel  und  Hinkel’’  in  its  original  version). 
('ompiler<ritic  HohofFs  commendably  con¬ 
cise  Nachu'ort  is  followed  by  a  hel|)ful  list  of 
titles  and  first  lines  of  the  poems  included, 
indicating,  whenever  [X)ssible,  their  publica¬ 
tion  year.  F..  K.  N. 

**  Armin  Kichholz.  In  flagranti.  Parodien. 

Miinchen.  Pohl.  1954.  96  pages.  3.80  dm. 
It  is  o<ld  that  parmlies  flourish  more  freely  in 
Clermany  than  in  the  U.S.A.  Perhaps  this 
|X)ints  to  some  hidden  societal  trends,  fierhaps 
it  simply  means  that  in  frermany  there  exists 
a  larger  segment  of  “highbrow”  readers  who 
enjoy  seeing  their  favorite  authors  laid  on  the 
dissecting  table  and  slowly  taken  apart. 


Eichholz  has  been  successful  with  his  small 
lx)wl  of  mixed  salad — it  has  reached  an  eighth 
edition.  He  is  especially  effective  with  his 
broadsides  at  TTiomas  Mann,  Ernst  liinger, 
Andre  Ciide,  Craham  Clreene.  Other  attcicks 
are  weakened  .by  an  unnecessary  number  of 
nightclub  gags  and  a  tendency  to  IcKker-rcMim 
jokes.  Very  strange  is  his  take-off  on  (lerman 
translations  of  modern  Negro  jxxrtry.  I  lere 
the  mixture  of  languages  reaches  a  des|x-rate 
|)eak  and  the  American  reader  wonders  how 
these  translations  really  sound.  Even  though 
Eichholz  is  not  as  consistently  brilliant  as 
Robert  Neumann  (whose  early  volumes  are 
by  now  classics),  he  has  hit  his  targets  hard 
and  often  enough  to  lie  given  the  customary 
ribbons. 

Richard  Plant 
City  College  of  New  Yorf( 


^  Franz  (Irillparzer.  Werf^e  in  zwei  Han- 
den.  Franz  Rowas,  cd,  Miinchen.  I  lanser. 
1950.  vii  718,  724  pages.  28.50  dm. 
These  two  volumes  came  our  way  five  years 
late,  but  as  the  offering  is  of  fiermanent  value 
it  well  deserves  mention  which,  as  in  previous 
instances  involving  Manser’s  Collected  Works 
series,  means  praise.  The  selection  is  compre¬ 
hensive,  truly  the  essential  of  the  great  Aus¬ 
trian  whose  high  rank  in  (lerman  letters  is 
now  unanimously  recognized  after  much 
Verkennung  and  misinterpretation.  Curt  Ho 
hoff’s  readable  Nachwort  rightfully  stresses 
(irillparzer’s  “mfKlernism”  and  further  re¬ 
futes  idle  claims  alxiut  this  distinctly  original 
author’s  “epigonism”  as  a  mere  echo  of  (ioe- 
the  and  Schiller. 

Vol.  i  has  62  pages  of  poems  (including 
F.pigrammatisches),  followed  by  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  the  dramas  which  gratifyingly 
are  represented  in  their  entirety  and  help  to 
make  up  one  half  of  Vol.  If  which  includes 
also  two  Novellen,  Das  Kloster  bet  Sendomir 
and  Der  arme  Spielmann,  three  satires,  a  rich 
variety  of  studies  and  essays,  the  significant 
Selbstbiographie,  and  samplings  from  diaries 
and  memoirs.  A  list  of  titles  and  first  lines  of 
the  poems,  of  titles  of  the  epigrams,  and  a 
brief  but  revealing  Zeittafel  enhance  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  this  excellent  edition. 

F.  E.  N. 
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**  fohann  Peter  Hebei,  Werl(e  in  einem 

Hand.  Paul  Alverdej,  comp.  Miinchen. 

Manser.  P/54.  524  pa^^es,  ill,  12  dm, 
Tyfjeset  and  printed  in  Un>;er-Fraktur  and 
con);enially  illustrated  with  the  more  or  less 
contemporaneous  woodcuts  by  Ludwig  Rich¬ 
ter,  M,  Stauner,  and  E.  H,  Schmolze,  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  particularly  precious  gem  in  the 
Manser  Verlag’s  reputed  KlassH^er-Ausgaben 
series.  And  it  is  an  ever-heartening  delight  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  the  wise  and  pure 
Alemannic  poet  whose  every  story  and  poem 
is  truly  a  treasure,  the  moralist  with  the  gold¬ 
en  heart  and  deep  insight  into  la  condition  hu- 
mame.  Tlius  we  revel  in  rereading  Schatzltdst- 
Icin  det  Rheinldndischrn  Hausfreundes  and 
the  Hetrachtende  Schriften  while  uttering 
gratitude  that  the  exquisite  hut  strongly  dia¬ 
lectal  Alemannische  Gedichtc  are  followed  by 
com()etent  lVortrrl(ldrungen  of  which  the  un¬ 
initiated  is  in  absolute  need.  Paul  Alverdes’s 
Nachwort,  written  at  the  crucial  date  of  July 
l‘H5,  while  otherwise  endearing,  strikes  a 
somewhat  jarring  note,  reminiscent  of  Hlut 
und  Hoden  ideology,  when  he  refers  to  “unser 
Deutsch”  as  an  Krd-Sprache  of  “unbegreif- 
lichem  Reichtum”  in  comparison  to  Welt- 
sprachrn  (apparently  English  and  French) 
which,  according  to  him,  have  a  tendency 
“auf  den  niichternsten  Tagesbedarf  fiir  jeder- 
mann  in  aller  Welt  /.uriickzuschrumpfen.” 

E.  E.  N. 

*  .Mfred  Kerr.  Die  Welt  im  Drama.  Kciln. 

Kiepenheuer  fit  Witsch,  1954,  62?  pages. 
21.50  dm. 

This  is  a  collection  of  Alfred  Kerr’s  notes  on 
the  Ikrlin  theater  covering  the  {lericnl  from 
1898  to  1917.  As  drama  critic  of  the  Berliner 
Tagchlatt  (1918-19??),  Kerr  developed  a 
highly  [x-rsonal,  impressionistic  style,  at  times 
forced,  yet  always  keenly  analytic  and  |>ercep- 
tive.  Mis  staccato  sentences  carry  us  hack  into 
a  world  of  the  theater  which  some  of  our  par¬ 
ents  were  still  fortunate  enough  to  see  first¬ 
hand.  As  a  pupil  of  Otto  Hrahm,  Kerr  learned 
an<l  umlerstood  the  intricacies  of  the  “Freie 
Biihne,” 

Mis  lxx)k  presents  us  with  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  array  of  directors  (Reinhardt,  Jessner,  et 
al,),  actors  ()annings,  Bergner,  Kortner  as 
well  as  the  older  idols  Duse  and  Bernhardt), 
and  playwrights,  from  the  classical  repertoire 
of  (ioethe  and  Schiller  to  the  naturalistic 
sch(X)l  of  Ihsen,  Hauptmann,  Strindlx'rg,  and 
via  Shaw  and  Wedekind  to  authors  such  as 
Sudermann,  Kaiser,  Zuckmayer,  and  Schnitz- 
ler.  Highly  personal  opinions  (“Hamlet  is 
simple"),  often  interspersed  with  witty  poems 


and  satirical  digs,  make  for  fascinating,  if  con¬ 
troversial  subject  matter. 

Kerr’s  articles  will  be  absorbing  reading  for 
any  Oerman-speaking  theater-lover,  although 
the  ensuing  nostalgia  may  make  him  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  our  present  stage  world.  The  com¬ 
plete  index  is  indispensable  for  reference  pur¬ 
poses,  since  there  is  no  apparent  organization 
in  this  copious  assortment  of  memories. 

Paul  Manikin 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

**  Werner  l^nartz,  comp.  6c  ed.  feremias 
Gotthelf.  Weltbild  und  Gedanlt^enwelt 
eines  Erziehers.  Paderborn.  Schoeningh. 
1954.  192  pages  -f"  ^  plates.  7.60  dm. 

The  increasing  number  of  lxx)ks  and  articles 
on  Ciotthelf  proves  the  new  understanding 
for  the  uniqueness  of  this  long  underrated 
genius.  This  CJotthelf  book  consists  of  two 
parts:  ( 1 )  an  introduction  into  his  character, 
work,  and  thought;  (2)  a  selection  of  repre¬ 
sentative  passages.  Tlic  emphasis  is  on  the 
educational  aspects  of  (lOtthcIf’s  work,  that 
is,  educational  in  a  very  comprehensive  sense, 
as  was  (lOtthelf’s  major  purpose  when  writ¬ 
ing  his  novels  and  stories.  The  introduction 
deals  also  with  the  poetic  genius  of  Ootthclf; 
the  selections,  which  fill  the  major  part  of  the 
hook,  of  necessity  are  more  concerned  with 
his  philosophy  than  with  his  masterly  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  characters  and  conditions  of  rural 
society.  But  they  present  an  excellent  picture 
of  his  powerful  language  and  of  his  basic 
ideas  on  God,  man,  and  society,  on  family, 
church,  and  school,  on  the  forces  of  tradition 
and  the  new  Zeitgeist  of  negation  and  de¬ 
struction.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  passages 
are  from  CJotthelf’s  less  known  novels  and 
letters. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

X  Hans  M.  Loew,  ed.  6i  comp.  Weg  und 
Hel^enntnis.  Graz.  Stiasny.  1954.  100 
pages.  27  s. 

TTiis  is  another  short  anthology  of  young  Aus¬ 
trian  poets  and  narrators.  Hans  I^oew  pub¬ 
lished  in  1947  such  an  anthology  at  Ullstein, 
Rudolf  Felmayer  presented  at  I^eykam  in 
1950  a  selection  Tiir  an  Tiir,  and  in  1951 
Tur  an  Tiir,  die  neue  Folge.  In  Ixiew’s  col¬ 
lection  (1954)  we  find  again  poems  by  Chris¬ 
tine  Busta,  Christine  levant,  Rudolf  Stiebill, 
Clerhard  Fritsch,  plus  eighteen  new  poets  and 
authors  of  short  stories.  TTie  collection,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  small  that  these  Austrians  moins 
de  trente  ans  are  simply  mentioned  and  each 
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is  presented  by  a  short  biography.  They  still 
must  prove  the  kindness  of  the  editor  by  their 
future  work. 

Fretieric/(  Ijrhner 
West  Virgina  State  College 

**  Walter  F.  Otto.  Die  Musen  und  der  gdtt- 
liche  Vrsprung  des  Singens  und  Sagens. 
Diisseldorf.  Diederich.  1955.  88  pages.  8 
dm. 

A  gootl-looking  volume  befitting  the  subject. 
TTie  old  master  of  classical  philology  sum¬ 
marizes  here  the  knowledge  of  nymphs, 
muses,  and  related  divinities,  and  points  out 
that  the  Muse  was  a  major  goddess.  He  is 
convinced  and  convinces  us  that  such  a  di¬ 
vinity  devoted  to  song  and  speech  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Hellenic  world.  The  more  per¬ 
sonal  contribution  of  the  book  lies,  however, 
in  its  philosophy,  which  is  derived  from  this 
“music”  theme  and  which,  one  might  say, 
goes  back  to  Hamann’s  concept  of  poetry  as 
the  mother  tongue  of  mankind.  Otto  denies, 
and  quite  rightly,  it  seems,  the  communica¬ 
tion  theory  of  language  and  emphasizes  ex¬ 
pression.  We  hear  it  in  the  birds  an«l — as  he 
shrewtlly  reminds  us — at  every  social  gather¬ 
ing:  We  want  to  talk,  not  to  communicate. 

This  is  a  wise  and  very  rich  book,  astonish¬ 
ingly  inexpensive  for  its  quality  and  its  con¬ 
tent.  It  is  also  without  pretense  and  therefore 
easily  read  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  in¬ 
structive. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Edgar  Salin.  Um  Stefan  George:  Erin- 
nerung  und  Zeugnis.  Miinchen.  Kiipper. 
2nd  ed.,  1954.  460  pages. 

Only  minor  additions  and  omissions  have 
been  made  in  the  chapters  contained  in  the 
1948  edition.  In  tone  and  substance  they  re¬ 
main  the  same.  There  is,  however,  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  new  material  in  an  appendix  of 
footnotes  as  well  as  in  an  excellent  new  chap¬ 
ter  on  Karl  Wolfskehl.  Perhaps  it  is  the  sub 
ject’s  colorful  personality,  the  “Zeus  of 
Schwabingen,”  the  ever  loyal  but  never  servile 
friend  of  Cieorge,  which  inspired  the  author 
to  write  so  vividly  and  naturally.  Moreover, 
the  private  Stefan  George  emerges  here  with 
a  worldly  sense  of  humor,  ready  wit,  and  hu¬ 
man  warmth,  which  have  so  far  only  rarely 
been  evident  in  the  official  portraits  of  the 
poet  and  pedagogue. 

The  exchange  of  ideas  and  mutual  stimu¬ 
lation  which  took  place  between  the  two  older 
poets,  and  between  them  and  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations  of  poets  and  scholars  of  the  “circle,” 


have  been  documented  with  new  and  inti¬ 
mate  details.  The  literary  and  artistic  team¬ 
work  of  the  George-Kreis  is  brought  into  fo¬ 
cus  as  a  unique  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
literature. 

Ulrich  K.  Goldsmith 
Amherst,  Mass. 

**  Linus  Spuler.  Oskar  Kollbrunner.  Ixbcn, 
Werl{  und  literarhistorische  Stellung  eines 
schweizer  Die h  ter s  in  der  Neuen  Welt. 
Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1955,  120  pages.  7 
Sw.  fr. 

This  is  a  valuable  study  of  a  very  unusual  ami 
strong  lyric  poet.  He  is  a  Swiss  whose  roman¬ 
tic  longing  for  adventure  brings  him  to  the 
United  States  where  he  is  thrown  around  as  a 
tramp,  but  later  finds  employment  with  the 
American-Swiss  paper.  His  adventurous  spirit 
is  balanced  hy  an  incessant  nostalgia  for  his 
home  village.  He  is  the  author  of  novels  and 
stories  as  well  as  lyric  poems.  The  best  of  these 
are  very  impressive  expressions  of  New  Yf)rk 
as  viewed  by  a  rootless  dreamer.  'Ilie  creative 
|x)wer  of  his  language  is  remarkable. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  1  Ians  Martin  Sutermeister,  Schiller  als 

Arzt.  Bern.  Haupt.  1955.  67  pages.  4.80 
dm. 

A  physician  analyzes  the  physician  Schiller 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he — who 
originally  intended  to  study  theology,  then 
started  law,  and  finally  ended  up  as  medicus 
— contributed  valuable  ideas  to  the  now  mf)d- 
ern  psychosomatic  (soul  IxKly)  ideas.  TT>e 
pamphlet  contains  interesting  discussions  of 
his  three  theses  which  dealt  with  philosophy 
of  physiology  (rejected);  difference  between 
infectious  and  putrid  fevers  (in  Latin,  re¬ 
jected);  and  relationship  between  animal  and 
s|)iritual  nature  of  man  (in  which  he  denied 
Haller’s  “proof”  of  immortality).  Tlie  author 
also  discusses  some  of  the  physician  Schiller's 
case  reports  and  his  short  career  as  army 
d(Ktor. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

**  Karl  Rednarik.  Omega  Fleischwolf.  Wien. 

Kremayr  fic  Scheriau.  1954.  417  pages. 
Karl  14ednarik  made  a  name  for  himself  with 
his  sociological  study  Der  junge  Arbeitrr  von 
heuti — etn  nruer  Typ  (Stuttgart,  195  4),  a  Ixxjk 
that  has  received  some  notice  in  this  country 
and  deserves  more.  Omega  Fleischufolf  (awk¬ 
ward  title!)  is  14ednarik’s  novelistic  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  dealt  with  by  him  rhe 
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torically  in  the  earlier  book.  The  hero  is  19- 
year-cjld  Adam,  a  man  who  doesn’t  quite  fit 
in  with  the  regular  gang  working  at  the  meat 
grinder  factory.  He  senses  that  the  (X)liticai, 
cultural,  and  other  spiritual  values  still  cur¬ 
rent  with  some  of  the  employees  have  def¬ 
initely  and  irrevocably  lost  their  validity;  he 
is  also  aware  that  something  ought  to  he  done 
to  esca))e  the  bleakness  of  intoxication  and 
cheap  excitement  which  the  majority  seek. 
Yet,  he  is  totally  uncreative  himself,  taking 
his  ideas  from  grade  B  American  movies;  his 
dearest  possession  is  his  |X)rtable  “Radiobaby.” 
llie  events  by  which  he  becomes  an  outcast 
are  not  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  his  character 
and  there  lies  the  one  weak  |X)int  of  the  book. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  vast  factory,  syrnlx)!  of 
our  world,  is  created  with  terrifying  realism; 
in  fact,  present-day  Austria  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  very  significant  sector.  The  lan¬ 
guage,  too,  is  unmistakably  and  refreshingly 
Austrian.  Fortunately  Bednarik  stop|)e<l  short 
of  letting  Adam  find  his  Kve;  nor  is  he  saved 
by  intellectual  middlebrows,  as  the  scxriologi- 
cal  treatise  might  suggest. 

Kven  though  the  United  States  is  not  the 
I'leischwolf  works,  there  are  |X)ints  of  con¬ 
gruency  that  give  one  cold  chills.  Ttx)  fiessi- 
mistic,  Ux)  grey  for  us,  this  novel  of  ideas  is 
exceedingly  well  written  and  one  of  the  first 
imfxirtant  Austrian  jxjstwar  novels,  one  that 
does  not  retreat  into  the  past  for  its  material. 

G,  Schulz-Iiehrend 
University  of  Texas 

*  Margarete  zur  Bentlage.  Pas  Tausrnd- 
fensterhaus,  Miinchen.  List.  1954.  ?8() 
pages.  10.80  dm. 

TBis  tenth  and  last  work  of  a  }X)werful  au¬ 
thor  covers  forty  fateful  years  of  a  typical 
Prussian  rural  community  that  end  in  1945 
with  the  termination  of  World  War  Two.  Tlie 
Ixxik  encompasses  three  generations  of  ma¬ 
norial  living,  sketched  against  a  background 
of  strong,  healthy  peasant  and  village  life, 
fruitful  fields,  and  game-filled  forests.  Serv¬ 
ing  as  a  firm  ffxal  [xiint  of  the  story,  which 
often  oscilates  lietween  gaiety  and  sadness, 
bright  hope  and  dark  despair,  is  the  imposing, 
exceptionally  welUlrawn  figure  of  I)i.ina. 
Despite  national  fxilitical  upheavals  and  dis¬ 
tant  rumblings  of  war,  the  manor  house  con¬ 
tinues  to  stage  colorful  social  events  and  live¬ 
ly  outdoor  parties  which  fx-rhaps  suffe  r  a  hit 
from  a  sameness.  But  the  novel  as  such  is  grip¬ 
ping  and  rises  to  a  great  dramatic  height  to¬ 
ward  the  end  when  the  destructive  efforts  of 
a  lone  enemy  strafing  plane  appear  to  sym¬ 
bolize  and  to  represent  the  controlling  forces 


of  fate.  It  is,  in  short,  a  book  that  one  will  not 
soon  forget. 

U.  E.  Fehlau 
Tulane  University 

^  Heinrich  fioll.  Nicht  nur  zur  Weihnachts- 
zeit.  K(iln.  Kiejxrnheuer  6c  Witsch.  1955. 
55  pages.  3.90  dm. 

The  discerning  reader  notes  with  pleasure 
that  the  really  likeable  and  at  the  same  time 
durable  cjualities  of  Boll’s  art  of  narration  are 
perceptibly,  if  gently,  asserting  themselves 
more  with  each  new  work.  In  the  present 
story  the  author  narrates  in  the  first  person. 
He  tells  us  engrossingly  of  the  strange  case  of 
his  aunt’s  pathologically  strong  fondness  for 
(Christmas  in  general  and  for  the  Christmas 
tree  in  particular.  Indeed,  her  mental  equili¬ 
brium,  shaken  severely  some  two  years  ago  on 
the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  the  tree,  is  pre¬ 
served  only  by  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  tree 
and  the  daily  celebration  of  Christmas  the 
year  round.  Worse  yet,  no  end  is  in  sight  inas¬ 
much  as  the  aunt’s  physical  health  is  the  very 
l)est.  TBe  various  implications  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  especially  as  affecting  the  family,  arc 
by  no  means  all  funny.  Nevertheless,  Moll’s 
finesse  in  presenting  it  and,  above  all,  his  ex¬ 
quisitely  subtle  humor  make  this  story  de¬ 
lightful  reading. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

Franz  Karl  Franchy.  Maurus  und  sein 
Turm.  Wien.  Kremayr  6c  Scheriau.  1954. 
568  pages. 

Franz  Karl  Franchy  has  published  four  nov¬ 
els  since  1924.  Two  of  them  were  presented 
here  in  an  earlier  issue  (sec  B.A.  28:1,  p.  54); 
this  one  moves  indeed  close  to  the  fulfillment 
of  former  hopes.  The  novel  is  a  Rildungs- 
roman,  a  story  of  an  idealist  who  avoids  quite 
a  number  of  shortcomings,  traps,  and  oubli¬ 
ettes  in  order  to  reach  his  aim:  to  live  an  hon¬ 
est,  jxisitivc,  and  faithful  life.  This  rise  of  a 
young  contemporary  called  Maurus  is  de¬ 
picted  in  his  fight  with  the  wings  of  the  wind¬ 
mill,  in  a  tense,  stern,  well  written,  and  only 
rarely  banal  or  melodramatic  report.  And  he 
really  remains  loyal  to  the  tower  in  which  he 
liegins  his  existence  as  a  watchmaker,  and  as 
a  tower  guard,  “Zum  Schauen  bcstcllt.” 

Frederic  It  l^hner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

*  Harry  Cirindel.  Flug  ohne  Ijindung.  Ess- 
lingen.  Ik-chtlc.  1955.  105  pages.  3.80  dm. 
Most  of  the  war  Ixxiks  written  by  young  Ger¬ 
man  authors  have  been  bearing  the  stamp  of 
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disillusionment  and  despair  as  a  result  of  the 
tremendous  destruction  and  defeat  visited 
upon  their  nation  only  a  decade  ago.  This  tale 
of  a  flight  mission  into  the  great  unknown, 
Morsau,  is  noteworthy  because  it  deviates 
from  the  current  pattern  by  sounding  the 
high  note  of  duty  unflinchingly  done  in  the 
face  of  insuperable  odds.  Devotion  to  one’s 
comrades,  self-sacrifice,  a  hero’s  death — all 
are  reported  in  the  matter-of-fact  language  of 
the  veteran  flyer,  yet  seasoned  with  a  poetic 
quality  that  recalls  the  best  writing  of  Saint- 
Fxup^ry. 

Howard  Rrinrr 
United  States  Military  Academy 

^  Willy  Kramp.  Die  Purpurwol^e.  (iottin- 
gen.  Dcuerlich.  1954.  311  pages.  11.80 
dm. 

Michael  Schoenhals,  a  product  of  the  (icr- 
man  TTiirties,  finds  his  offer  of  marriage  de¬ 
clined  by  Anne  Wehrmann  Ixrcausc  he  is  Ux) 
self-centered.  Anne  marries  a  country  dcKtor, 
a  widower  whom  she  regards  more  as  a  father 
than  a  husband,  partly  because  she  is  sorry  for 
him  and  his  ailing  son,  partly  because  of  his 
human  compassion:  “Fr  leidet  alle  Ixiden 
seiner  Kranken  mit.”  During  the  war  the 
physician  Hoffmann  dies  a  Russian  priv)ncr; 
Michael  returns  to  Anne. 

What  seemingly  begins  as  a  triangle  of  the 
common  garden  variety  develops  into  a  kind 
of  F.rziehungsgeschichte,  the  maturing  of 
Michael  Schoenhals.  As  an  officer  at  the  front 
and  in  a  Russian  prison  camp  he  acquires  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  that  Anne  found 
lacking  in  him  before  the  war.  Although 
Kramp  is  not  a  (»oethe  or  a  Keller  when  it 
comes  to  a  gradual  development  of  the  main 
character,  his  novel  rises  above  the  average  of 
the  war  crop.  To  a  straightforward,  realistic- 
style  he  adds  some  effective  ironic  touches, 
especially  in  the  description  of  minor  charac¬ 
ters  and  events. 

Fred  Censchmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

*  Marianne  I-angewiesche.  I)er  Garten  des 
Vergessens.  Miinchen.  Nymphenburger 
Verlagshandlung.  1953.  139  |)ages.  6.80 
dm. 

The  rapt  poetic  style  of  this  brief  novel  is, 
strangely  enough,  not  incompatible  with  such 
grisly  subjects  as  the  Terror  and  the  guillo¬ 
tine.  Suzette,  a  young  flower  girl  who  always 
sells  Robespierre  a  nosegay  of  violets  as  he 
goes  to  observe  the  daily  spectacle  of  mass  de¬ 
capitation,  is  caught  up  in  a  love  idyll  of  ex- 


cpiisite  inncxence  with  the  Marquis  de  D)ng 
val,  whose  ncKturnal  trysts  with  her  in  the 
“(iarten  des  Vergessens”  give  him  sweet  ob 
livion  of  his  hideous  secret — that  by  daylight 
he  is  Sanson,  the  executioner  of  Paris.  Destiny 
intervenes;  Suzette  plays  a  game  of  chess  with 
Rolx-s{)ierre  for  the  life  of  her  lover;  in  the 
dim  future  another  Clarden  of  Oblivion  waits. 

Patricia  Dral^e  Shepherd 
Baylor  University 

^  Mechtilde  Fichnowski.  Gehurt.  F.sslingen. 

Rechtle.  1954.  395  pages.  14.81)  dm. 

'Phis  novel,  published  in  1921  and  reissued 
recently,  is  a  Gesellschaftsroman  of  somewhat 
epic  character.  While  its  main  theme  fK-rtains 
to  the  growth  of  soul  and  character  of  a 
searching,  sensitive  young  man  within  the 
framework  of  a  decadent  society,  an  array  of 
sub  themes  that  blend  subtly  into  one  another 
makes  this  b(K)k  resemble  the  delicate  weav¬ 
ing  pattern  of  an  Oriental  rug.  A  sujierior 
characterization  and  achievements  of  brilliant 
insight  into  the  evils  of  the  turn  of-the<en- 
tury  society  make  the  novel  resemble  at  times 
the  works  of  Thomas  Mann. 

Using  letters,  diaries,  dialogues,  as  well  as 
various  styles  and  certain  im|)ressionistic 
techniques,  the  author  seems  to  have  aimed 
towards  the  “ex|)erimental  novel”  approach, 
which  does  not  enhance  the  ease  of  reading. 
A  high  amount  of  concentration  is  rccpiired 
if  the  reader  wants  to  get  the  most  out  of  this 
highly  sophisticated  work. 

Hans  Beerman 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

**  Man^s  S|)erl>er.  Die  verlorene  Bucht. 

Kdin.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  1955.  351 

pages.  14.80  dm. 

Sperlx-r’s  novel  is  the  (Jerman  version  of  a 
work  originally  published  in  I'rench  as  the 
third  part  of  a  trilogy  alx)ut  the  fighting  in 
Poland  and  the  Balkans  during  the  last  war. 
TTie  parts  dealing  with  the  Partisan  activities 
as  such  arc  interesting,  authoritative,  and 
often  gripping,  but  they  follow  rather  cimely 
the  pattern  set  for  such  fiction  by  I  lerning- 
way,  Koestlcr,  and  others.  Where  Sfierlier  is 
at  his  best,  as  in  the  section  where  he  unfolds 
the  events  leading  to  the  wanton  destruction 
of  a  whole  |cwish  town  in  Poland  by  the 
Nazis,  the  intensity  of  the  account  of  human 
suffering  is  such  as  to  defy  literary  i<lentifica- 
tion,  but  the  reader  may  think  at  times  of  the 
finest  pages  of  Joseph  Roth.  The  central  issue 
for  Spcrlx'r  is  man,  and  in  particular  the 
validity  of  action  in  the  face  of  destiny.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  such  magnitude,  however,  can  never 
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hr  answered,  they  can  only  be  raised,  and 
S|KrlKrr  has  raised  them  in  a  most  impressive 
way. 

Wolfgang  Paulsrn 
IJnivertity  of  Connecticut 

*  Luise  Ullrich.  Ricarda,  Miinchen.  liesch. 
1955.  322  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Luise  Ullrich  (of  stage  and  screen  fame)  has 
written  her  first  novel  with  gusto,  a  sense  for 
dramatic  situations,  and  a  redeeming  lack  of 
literary  pretensions.  Ricarda  concerns  a  prim, 
emancipated  anthropologist  who  breezily  ven¬ 
tures  into  the  Peruvian  jungle  in  order  to 
study  the  effect  of  the  tropical  climate  on  her 
own  mind  and  body.  Her  host  in  the  little 
native  village  during  these  months  of  study  is 
Knrico  Muller,  a  morose,  Nietzsche-quoting 
man  who  courts  Ricarda  urgently  and  in¬ 
sistently.  In  the  company  of  the  rather  des 
Iterate  Muller,  surrounded  by  head-shrinking 
natives  and  piranhas-infested  rivers,  Ricarda 
loses  her  cool,  scientific  frame  of  mind  and 
gradually  sinks  into  an  abysmal  lethargy.  She 
succumbs  to  Muller.  Bruised  in  iNxly,  numbed 
in  soul,  she  finally  escapes  to  the  coast  and, 
presumably,  civilization.  A  number  of  minor 
characters  take  part  in  the  proceedings:  a 
river  l)oat  captain,  a  Russian  doctor,  an  Ital¬ 
ian  fur  merchant  who  falls  victim  to  the  head- 
shrinkers,  a  superstitious  (ierrnan  pilot  who 
crashes  in  an  unnecessary  attempt  to  rescue 
the  suffering  anthropologist. 

Luise  Ullrich  has  considerable  facility  in 
creating  plastic  scenes,  erecting  three -<limen- 
sional  sets,  and  peopling  them  with  stock 
characters.  Her  story  moves  along  in  a  brisk 
an<l  sprightly  way.  Tlie  publishers  call  her 
style  “masculine.”  This  need  not  deter  the 
timid  reader,  who  will  find  the  author’s  “mas¬ 
culine”  words  quite  mild  and  economically 
spaced. 

Paul  Kurt  Acl^rrmann 

Holton  University 

*  Alexander  von  Bernus.  Die  Ijttintschen 
Garten,  Niirnberg.  Hans  Carl.  1954.  76 
pages.  6.50  dm. 

Ovid  does  not  belong  among  the  great  minds 
of  classical  literature.  But  the  |ierfect  musical- 
ity  of  his  verses  and  his  colorful  and  slightly 
melancholic  presentation  of  beauty  in  life, 
nature,  and  legend  have  made  him  innum¬ 
erable  friends  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
The  last  document  of  this  Ovidian  spirit  in 
our  present  unplayful  age  is  this  translation 
of  twenty-six  of  his  Amores  which  A.  von 
Bernus,  nobleman  and  poet,  once  a  leading 
member  of  (ieorge’s  circle  in  Heidelberg, 


gives  in  this  pleasant  little  book,  in  addition 
to  a  few  translations  from  Fetronius  and 
.Martial. 

Cxjmbining  the  elegiac  couplet  with  rhyme, 
this  translation,  expression  and  result  of  years 
of  intimate  knowledge  of  the  poet,  contains 
many  fine  passages  which  reprciduce,  in  (Jer- 
man,  some  of  the  inimitable  charm  of  Ovidian 
verses.  Fortunately,  the  selection  includes  the 
masterftiece  among  f)vid’s  shorter  poems,  his 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Tibullus,  one  of  the 
great  works  of  world  literature  dealing  with 
the  issue  of  death. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

X  All)ert  Lhrismann.  Tag-  und  Nacht- 
gleiche.  Zurich.  F'retz  St  Wasrnuth.  1952. 
83  pages. 

It  is  time  a  good  strong  word  were  said  in  this 
country  for  Alltert  Lhrismann:  for  his  sim¬ 
plicity  and  his  spontaneity.  These  are  quali¬ 
ties  already  familiar  to  readers  of  his  earlier 
verse  (e.g..  Das  Stundenglas,  1948).  Not  a 
great  originator,  he  is  nevertheless  a  supple 
manipulator  of  traditional  forms.  His  themes, 
ttK),  are  traditional,  often  strongly  patriotic  in 
feeling.  His  Weltbild  is  largely  fx)sitive;  in 
tone  (K'casio.'ially  reminiscent  of  Hermann 
1  lesse,  he  lacks  ihe  older — and  greater — |X)et’s 
skepticism  and  raciness.  F'hrismann  is  at  his 
l>est  in  almost  Schumannesque  [X)ems  of 
childhcKKl,  or  of  landscape,  folk  festivals,  and 
religious  atmosphere.  In  short:  a  charming 
Voll{sdichter  who  will  be  remembered  among 
the  Swiss  people. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul^e  University 

*  I  lelmuth  de  Haas.  IJneaturen.  Diissel- 
dorf.  Rauch.  1955.  64  pages.  4.80  dm. 
“Wer  will  die  Figuren  begreifen,  die  Kurven 
tier  /  Planung.?  Lineaturen,  die  aus  dem 
Maszstab  /  Ins  Wirkliche  wachsen  .  .  .":  A 
volume  of  thirty-nine  poems  from  the  years 
1943-54  by  an  author  who  is  mainly  known 
for  his  criticism  in  contemporary  (German  lit¬ 
erature.  “Lineaturen”  must  be  understood  as 
symbolic  delineations  of  experience.  He  Haas’s 
academically  highly  trained  mind  cannot  ex¬ 
clude  in  his  poetry  influences  derived  from 
his  readings.  If  he  should  not  be  indebted  to 
Holthusen  for  the  latter’s  frequently  master¬ 
ful  handling  of  Eliot’s  objective  correlative 
(felicitously  employed  by  De  fiaas  only  in 
“F.legie  auf  die  Jahreszeiten  des  Herzens”), 
the  coincidence  would  certainly  be  surprising. 
We  also  find  “Dann  ist  die  Szene  gesteigert,  / 
Zwischen  Murmansk  und  Athen  /  Keine 
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Schwcllc  vcrwcigcrt,  /  Nicmals  die  Nahe  so 
schon”  almost  embarrassingly  remindful  of 
lienn. 

TEe  language  is  used  with  much  skill 
though  occasionally  without  discretion;  “(je- 
schichte  /  Heeinflusst  den  Zustahd  der  Aggre¬ 
gate.”  On  the  other  hand,  lines  like  “Nenn  es 
CJegenwart,  lass  es  namenlos  sein,  /  Immer 
ahnst  du — dich  schaudert — ,  /  Die  Bliite  von 
Erde  und  Meer  /  Sinkt  immer  aus  Armen, 
wie  Ikarus  /  Fiel,  deine  Kindheit  verfiel  .  . 
[xjssess  the  poetic  quality  which  is  missing 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  poems.  Some  of 
these,  invariably,  give  the  impression  that  one 
has  read  them  before.  When  Haas  does 
not  consciously  apply  “techniques,”  he  is  able 
to  write  “Lied  im  Oktober”,  probably  the 
only  one  of  the  IJneaturcn  Ixjrn  wholly  in  the 
f(airos  which  Ilolthusen  defined  as  “dieses 
Liebesgliick  zwischen  Dichter  und  Sprachc.” 
Cxinsiderations  of  space  forbid  quoting  more 
than  the  last  stanza  of  this  poem; 
jahre  lastcn  und  laurrn.  Zrit 
1st  die  Hrrrin,  Zeit  die  Verfiihrunn. 

()ktot)er  riihmt  den  Verfall,  die  fruchte 
Fmsternis  vor  dem  Juliel  des  Schnees. 

Richard  Exner 
Unlverfity  of  Rochester 

*  Hermann  Hakel.  liter  und  Dort.  Wien. 

I^sch.  1955.  72  pages.  3.80  dm. 

Franz  Kiessling.  Seht  wie  ihr  lebt.  Wien. 

Desch.  1955.  71  pages,  ill.  3.80  dm. 

Walter  Toman.  Distelvolh^.  Wien.  Desch. 

1955.  70  pages,  ill.  3.80  dm. 

ITiree  new  titles  (series:  Neue  Lyril{  aus 
Osterreich)  bring  poets  now  in  their  mid¬ 
thirties  or  early  forties.  Hermann  liakel,  al¬ 
ready  known  for  Fin  Totentanz  (1950), 
sounds  the  strongest  personal  note  of  sturdy 
lyricism.  His  Spriiche  reveal  a  sharp  polemic 
wit  reminiscent  of  Heine,  as  do  certain  lyrics 
(e.g.,  “Der  Teufel,”  “Die  grosse  Hure," 
“Traume”).  Six  pen  sketches  by  young  An¬ 
ton  I^ehmden,  in  a  somewhat  Diircr  vein, 
emphasize  Hakel’s  demonic  element. 

Even  more  demonic  is  Walter  Toman,  now 
a  psychology  professor  in  America.  He  more 
than  compensates  for  lack  of  strict  poetic 
form  by  trenchantly  phrasing  his  ideas  into 
impressive  prose  poents  (“Sie  will  das  (»as 
aufdrchen,”  “I>r  menschliche  Torso  855”). 
Perhaps  not  primarily  a  poet  insofar  as  ex¬ 
pression  itself  goes,  he  nevertheless  has  the 
poet’s  impressionable  eyesight,  whether  the 
poetic  ear  or  not.  Several  times  one  recalls  the 
“case  history”  verses  of  the  American  psy¬ 
chiatrist-poet,  Merrill  Moore.  TTie  illustrations 
by  (ierhard  Swoboda  are  equally  arresting. 


(t\ 

Franz  Kiessling  is  direct,  often  naturalistic 
in  tone,  of  strongly  Christian  sensibility.  1  U 
turns  his  barbs  against  the  Haves,  appxraling 
clearly  for  the  Have-Nots  of  this  world,  (xr 
tain  poems  stick  in  the  memory,  too;  they 
depict  (xiverty  with  powerful  simplicity. 
Werner  Berg’s  big-surfaced  woodcuts  have 
their  own  striking  directness. 

Herman  Salinger 
Duk^e  University 

*  Ernst  Schbnwiese.  Fin  Requiem  in  Ver- 
sen.  In  memoriam  Lilly  Christiansen 
Agoston.  Wien.  (Jurlitt.  1953. 

The  growth  of  the  poet  Ernst  Schbnwiese  to 
the  high  and  vigorous  maturity  which  he  has 
achieved  now  is  typical  of  a  certain  age  group 
among  Austrian  poets.  This  reviewer,  fx-r- 
haps,  can  flatter  himself  that  his  (lersonal  in¬ 
terest  may  have  contributed  to  this  develop 
ment. 

A  certain  touchiness,  a  typical  Viennese 
malady  for  which  we  in  those  lictter  days  be¬ 
tween  the  two  world  wars  scolded  nobody  as 
much  as  is  done  here  in  the  case  of  self<riti- 
cism,  and  a  hazy,  slightly  indefinite  attitude 
in  Schbnwiese’s  earlier  work  (he  liked  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  Hofmannsthal’s  manner, 
when  he  was  not  influenced  by  Rudolf  Bor- 
chardt)  gave  way  to  a  gentle,  but  much 
stronger  form  and  color.  Besides,  we  can  feel 
a  certain  Christian  humility,  a  religiosity 
which,  to  be  sure,  excludes  all  afliliation  with 
institutional  faiths  and  all  fanaticism. 

liere  the  poet  joins  many  others  of  his  gen¬ 
eration  and  profits  from  the  vicissitudes  and 
the  suffering  of  the  past,  which  we  still  feel 
in  our  bones.  We  should  add  that  he  avoids 
here  also  the  plaintive  Betbrudertum  which 
sometimes  is  in  fashion  today. 

In  this  small  group  of  poems  the  mournful 
theme  is  softened  by  religious  confidence 
which  vibrates  in  every  line  and  by  a  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  contours.  Of  course,  this  verse  is 
not  naive;  its  reflections,  although  they  are 
not  tortured,  show  distinctly  the  struggle  by 
which  Schbnwiese’s  creed  was  acquired. 

'Fhe  expressionist  illustrations  accompany¬ 
ing  the  text  are  not  inappropriate  because  its 
mysticism  can  be  squared  with  such  a  graphic 
interpretation.  Also  it  is  not  obscure  and  it 
does  not  transgress  into  a  sphere  to  which  we 
have  no  admission.  Frnst  Waldtnger 

Sl(idmore  College 

**  Eric  Singer,  comp.  Romanzenbuch.  Kbln. 
Kief)enheuer  &  Witsch.  1955.  258  (lages. 
8.50  dm. 

Rightfully  encouraged  by  the  predictably  fa- 
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vorabic  public  response  to  compiler  Singer’s 
recently  reissued  Hanl{elbuch  (see  H.A.  28:4, 
|).  46J),  tbe  enterprising  publishing  house  of 
Kiefienheuer  fit  Witsch  commissioned  him  to 
present  a  new  collection  of  CJerman  Roman- 
zrn.  The  gratifying  result  of  this  new  and 
highly  successful  venture  in  anthology-mak¬ 
ing  is  now  Ix-fore  us  in  handsome  and  handy 
format,  tasteful  print,  and  pleasant  presenta¬ 
tion,  recommending  itself  as  a  natural  gift 
item  Ixrsides  its  obvious  value  as  a  literary 
treasure  chest. 

Those  who  refused  to  consider  the  Romanze 
as  a  literary  genre  in  which  (Jerman  writers 
have  signally  excelled  are  here  provided  with 
considerable  evidence  inviting  them  to  revise 
or  reverse  such  skeptical  judgment.  While  it 
is  doubtless  true  that  the  (ierman  variety 
never  attained  the  quantity  that  has  iK-en  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  name-giving  Romance  language 
literatures  it  can  well  sustair.  even  exacting 
comparison  with  these  comftetitors  in  topical 
range,  emotional  variety,  and  poetic  Ixrauty. 
TTie  compiler  has  been  <aware  throughout  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  defining  the  Ro¬ 
manze,  in  ascertaining  where  it  differs  from 
or  resembles  the  ballad  as  well  as  the  sung 
Voll(sllrd.  Only  the  pedant  would  attempt  to 
take  issue  with  his  statement,  “Kine  allgemein 
verhindliche  oder  auch  nur  |)hi!olugisch  fest- 
stehende  Definition  des  Begriffs  Romanze 
giht  es  nicht.  .  . 

llie  well  balanced  and  judicious  though 
admittedly  subjective  selection  comprises  fif¬ 
teen  VoH(yromanzrn  followed  by  some  140 
offerings  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  our 
day,  chronologically  arranged  from  ffof- 
mannswaldau  to  Kalenter.  Together  with  the 
Ixrst  long-established  and  well-known  samples, 
we  find  many  a  new  or  “neglected”  piece. 
Quite  a  few  of  the  more  modern  productions 
were  already  included  in  the  delightful  Biin- 
l^rtbuch.  lliis  excellent  cross-section  of  the 
liest  in  (ierman  Romanzrn-wniinfi,  represents 
an  acquisition  of  lasting  charm  and  reliable 
value.  E.  E.  N. 

**  Albert  Vigoleis  Thelen.  Der  Tragelaph. 

Diisseldorf.  Diederich.  1955.  46  pages. 
4.80  dm. 

Another  volume  of  verse  by  the  author  of  Die 
Intel  des  zweiten  Gesichts,  Tragelaph,  and 
the  Pascoaes  translations  causes  one  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  strange  character  of  the  (ierman 
Dichter.  There  is  no  doubt  of  Thelen’s  poeti¬ 
cal  gift,  and  yet  he  is  not  a  poet  in  the  sense 
of  the  magic  wielder  of  emotional  power.  I  fe 
is,  of  course,  “a  motlern”  and  he  is  widely 
read.  Ifis  favorite  poet  is  Trakl,  and  his  mel¬ 


ody  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Romantics  from 
Kichendorff  to  Hesse,  with  many  a  (ioethean 
rhythm  between: 

Triiume,  ;ius  wcichrn  (icfildrn 
strahit  ihr  drm  Schlummcrndcn  zu; 

Flicskt  aus  drm  rwix  mildrn 
Strrnraum  die  schwichlrndc  Ruli? 

The  vocabulary  is  poetically  conscious  with¬ 
out  being  delilierately  rare,  though  the  pub¬ 
lisher  saw  fit  to  add  one  page  of  glossary.  The 
|K)em  Morgen  begins: 

Wir»i>{C4  Duftrn  dcr  Fruhe 
utKrfluxrlt  den  llig. 

Kiihl  ohnr  fijhlliarc  Miihr 
hcf)t  Mch  in»  Atmcn  dcr  'I'ajf. 

This  is  unquestionably  seen  or  felt  or  sensed, 
but  is  it  Dichtung?  Probably  all  dejxrnds  on 
the  definition.  If  the  contemporary  poets  arc 
Dichter,  Thelen  is  one.  If  there  were  never 
more  than  a  dozen  Dichter,  Shakesjicarr, 
(loethe,  Baudelaire,  Morike  .  .  .  then ’fhelen 
is  none.  But  he  is  worth  knowing  in  either 
case. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

X  Deutsche  Akadcmic  fiir  Sprachc  und 
Dichtung  in  Darmstadt,  ed.  fahrbuch 
19Si/1954.  Heidellx:rg.  Schneider.  1954. 
165  pages.  7.80  dm. 

This  Academy  for  language  and  Literature 
is  a  late  comer.  It  is  a  private  foundation 
rather  than  a  public  institution  and,  in  a  way, 
comparable  to  the  Academie  (loncourt  rather 
than  the  French  Academy.  Among  its  mem- 
licrs  are  good  names  as  well  as  medicKrities. 
The  tone  of  the  yearbook  is  sympathisch,  hut 
one  misses  the  note  of  strong  jicrsonalities. 
There  is  more  groping  than  strength,  more 
programmatic  discussion  than  weight.  Only 
I^hmann  speaks  like  an  academician,  while 
Kasack,  Kdschmid,  Kreuder,  and  the  many 
others  who  are  represented  speak  solely  as  the 
sincere  individual  writers  which  they  are. 

Three  meetings  are  reported,  one  on  the 
place  of  the  poet  in  modern  CJermany,  one  on 
humanism,  and  one  on  criticism.  If  one  critic 
thinks  Hemingway  would  not  express  him¬ 
self  critically,  he  makes  of  creativeness  an  un¬ 
reasonable  abstraction.  In  TAr  Green  Hills  of 
Africa,  Hemingway  says  more  on  literature 
than  many  a  historian  of  literature,  hut  he 
sfieaks  with  authority  and  conviction,  with 
bias  and  strength.  He  speaks  to  those  who  can 
understand  him.  The  academicians,  however, 
speak  like  educators  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
wish  to  form  a  public  and,  on  the  other,  are 
too  conscious  of  their  historical  situation. 
They  try  to  please  and  to  teach,  when  they 
should  pronounce  and  proclaim  convictions. 
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Much  intelligence  is  displayed,  but  the  tune 
is  joyless  and  muted  and  tuu  self-conscious. 
Few  talks  arc  concrete,  notably  those  by 
Kreuder,  Lehmann,  and  Hirkcnicld;  so  arc 
some  memorial  essays  by  Rcinold,  liorcc, 
L.  Bergstrasser,  and  Fcchcl,  but  most  con¬ 
tributors  were  trying  to  discover  what  mod¬ 
ern  man  or  modern  Germany  should  have 
instead  of  giving  what  they  themselves  had 
found  necessary,  enjoyable,  entertaining,  or 
important.  For  this  reason,  the  loving  re¬ 
marks  by  Dr.  Reinold  on  the  historian  Mci- 
neckc  stand  out  alK)vc  all  else  as  the  one  [K)si- 
tivc  and  sure  contribution. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Karl  Hillcbrand.  Unbd^annte  Essays.  Aus 
dem  Franzosischen  und  Englischen  itber- 
setzt  und  mit  einem  hiographischen  Nach- 
wort,  foseph  und  Karl  Hillcbrand.  I  ler- 
mann  Uhdc-Bcrnays,  cd.  Bern.  Franckc. 
1955,  404  pages.  18.50  Sw.  fr. 

A  revival  after  a  hundred  years:  I  Icine’s  one¬ 
time  secretary,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  essay¬ 
ists,  equal  to  Varnhagen,  (lutzkow,  or 
Trcitschke,  or  to  Tainc  or  Saintc-Beuve.  Me 
even  wrote  in  French  and  in  English  and  ad¬ 
vised  young  men  on  what  authors  they  should 
read:  few,  but  those  often.  If  he  read  as  little 
as  he  told  this  friend,  one  wonders  where  he 
got  the  material  for  such  rich,  sparkling,  and 
brilliant  essays  as  those  on  Berlin  Society  be¬ 
tween  1789  and  1815,  Herder,  Otfried  Muller, 
and  even  Hiiusser  and  Bismarck. 

Men  such  as  Hillcbrand  have  often  puzzled 
me,  these  men  with  their  rhetoric,  their  full 
beards,  and  their  extensive  scKial  life,  who 
wrote  with  such  gusto  and  such  conviction 
and  yet  so  informatively  and  interestingly  that 
our  shaven  age  looks  inadequate,  self<onsci- 
ous,  timid,  and  unhealthy.  Where  did  they 
get  the  courage  to  think  they  knew  enough 
when  obviously  they  hadn’t  read  a  fraction  of 
the  available  sources,  let  alone  those  we  have 
at  our  disposal.^  Yet  their  lalxrls  have  stuck 
and  often  seem  adequate  to  this  day.  In  Hille- 
brand  I  discovered  the  secret.  It  was  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  they  moved  and  to  which  they 
played  host.  They  were  not  concerned  with 
bibliographies,  anonymous  readers,  editors, 
colleagues,  critics  feeding  on  each  other,  but 
they  knew  that  they  were  right  because  every¬ 
one  agreed  with  them.  'I'hose  who  didn’t, 
they  never  saw  or  hear<l  of.  They  had  rich 
wives  and  servants  and  readers  who  admired 
them  without  even  cutting  their  pages,  let 
alone  looking  for  a  slip  they  could  never  have 
discovered. 


It  is  gocxl  to  see  this  even  now,  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  comparing  Hillebrand’s  150-page- 
Herder  with  Roliert  T.  Clark’s  new  liook;  I 
feel  like  rising  to  a  cheer.  A  toast  to  our  host, 
Hillebrand,  his  publisher  Francke,  his  un¬ 
known  com|)etitors,  his  editor,  and  everyone 
else.  Life  is  wonderful. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  F'.duard  Spranger.  Cedanl(en  zur  Daseins- 
gestaltung.  I  Ians  W^alter  Biihr,  comp. 
Miinchen.  Pi|x-r.  1954.  191  pages.  4.80 
dm. 

'I'his  is  a  very  lieautiful  selection  from  the 
whole  of  Spranger’s  many,  very  Ix-autiful 
Ixxiks.  Personal  [iroblems  are  discussed  under 
such  headings  as  Dive,  Self-Knowletige,  and 
Self-Maturing;  different  tyjics  of  life,  theo 
retical,  economic,  aesthetic,  religious,  (xilitical, 
are  prcsenteil  in  concrete  character  jxirtraits. 
The  relation  of  science,  philosophy,  and  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  precarious  time  of  (xilitical  crises 
and  catastrophes  shows  the  courageous  fighter 
for  preservation  of  human  values.  This  rich 
selection  thus  fuses  into  a  surprisingly  com¬ 
plete  impression  of  a  profound  and  at  the 
same  time  humane  thinker  and  excellent 
writer. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Dithar  Schreyer.  Fin  fahrtausend  deut- 
scher  Kunst.  Hamburg.  Wegner.  1954. 
521  pages,  ill.,  -f-  10  plates.  18.80  <lm. 

If  Wauer  and  Itten  rated  a  plate,  why  not 
Renee  Sintenis?  If  Muche  aiul  Schlemmer 
got  theirs,  why  not  Divis  ('orinth.^  If  the 
work  of  Schwerdt  anil  Munz  could  lx*  shown, 
why  not  that  of  Rudolf  Kixh,  tixi?  In  a  bcxik 
like  this  one  will  always  find  inclusions  and 
even  more  omissions  ((irosz,  I)ix,  the  entire 
New  Realism)  which  provoke  protest.  Yet 
Dithar  Schreyer,  fxiet,  painter,  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  a|M>stle  of  the  “Sturm”  group  and  mem- 
Ix'r  of  the  old  “Bauhaus,”  must  Ixr  excused  if 
he  seems  prejudiced  toward  those  (leruxls 
which  he  helix'll  to  shafie  as  homme  engagS. 
His  Ixxik  is  still  one  of  the  Ix-st  of  recent  (ier- 
man  art  histories.  Carefully  written  and  com¬ 
prehensively  organized,  it  never  loses  sight  of 
the  Euro|X'an  background  of  German  art  and 
of  its  religious,  historical,  and  cultural  impli¬ 
cations  and  connections.  'Fhe  su[xrb  illustra¬ 
tions  prove  that  in  the  held  of  art  history 
dcKumentation  the  fJermans  are  still — or 
again — leading. 

The  most  itnpcjrtant  fact,  however,  is  that 
Schreyer  in  subjecting  each  work  of  art  under 
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dikcussion  to  multiple  and  exhaustive  his¬ 
torical,  technical,  stylistic,  and  formal  analyses 
finally  transcends  the  view  of  the  work  of  art 
as  a  merely  formal  structure  or  an  interesting 
(historical,  psychological,  etc.)  document  to 
break  through  to  its  ultimate  meaning  which 
only  meditation  will  fully  reveal.  The  work 
of  art  thus  becomes  a  witness  to  the  Spirit.  It 
IS  this  return  to  meaning,  this  humble  "listen¬ 
ing  to  the  inner  sound"  (Kandinsky)  coupled 
with  scholarly  accuracy,  a  modest,  felicitous 
language,  and  a  remarkable  lack  of  parcKhial- 
ism  which  make  this  lxx>k  so  precious,  which 
ever  so  often  grant  us  intimations  of  wisdom, 
graces  of  reverence,  and  a  vision  of  beauty. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Fxkart  von  Sydow.  Afril^anische  Plastil^. 
(>erdt  Kutscher,  ed.  New  York.  Witten- 
l)orn.  1954.  177  pages  -f'  1^^  plates.  $10. 
lliis  is  the  richly  illustrated  handixxik  of 
African  sculfMure  by  the  late  Eckart  von  Sy¬ 
dow,  edited  by  his  student  and  friend  Gerdt 
Kutscher.  Aftei  a  long  odyssey,  due  to  de¬ 
struction  of  the  original  set  by  bombing  and 
the  premature  death  of  the  scholar,  the  im- 
(xirtant  book  has  found  a  loving  and  well  in¬ 
formed  editor  who  brought  it  up  to  present 
day  information  and  supervised  its  publica¬ 
tion.  Only  the  first  twenty-nine  pages  discuss 
form  and  meaning  of  Negro  sculpture  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  rest  is  a  "catalogue  raisonn^"  of  each 
reproduced  object.  TTie  work  is  therefore  not 
so  much  an  intrcxluction  for  the  layman  as 
one  of  the  best  available  handixxiks  for  the 
exjiert  in  the  held.  The  rcfiroductions  are 
large  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

*  Otto  Krich  Deutsch,  ed.  Fram  Schubert, 
liriefe  und  Schriften.  Wien.  Hollinek.  4th 
ed.,  1954.  xxiii  -j-  229  pages  -4-  14  plates. 
Schubert’s  letters  and  other  writings,  now  re¬ 
vised  and  amplified,  hrst  appeared  in  Munich 
in  1919.  Actually  this  handsomely  printed 
and  illustrated  Ixxik  is  a  by-product  of 
Deutsch’s  prodigious  documentary  biography 
of  Schubert,  best  known  in  this  country  as  The 
Schubert  Reader  (New  York,  Knopf,  1947). 
Tliis  latter  volume  in  turn  is  merely  a  part, 
though  a  substantial  one,  of  the  four-volume 
opus  of  Schubert  dtKuments  originally 
planned  by  the  editor.  Two  world  wars  and 
exile  in  England  (which  became  his  second 
fatherland)  interrupted  but  did  not  prevent 
the  work  of  this  greatest  authority  on  the  life 
of  Schubert,  who  has  found  time  not  only  to 


publish  further  volumes  on  Schubert  but  also 
recently  produced  a  monumental  dcKumen- 
tary  biography  of  Handel  (New  York,  W.  W. 
Norton,  1954). 

Although  the  present  volume  is  a  pocket 
edition,  as  it  were,  of  The  Schubert  Reader, 
it  represents  an  authoritative  and  authentic- 
documentary  portrait  of  Schubert  and  in¬ 
corporates  the  latest  findings.  The  seventy- 
one  extant  letters  by  Schubert  reveal  the 
straightforward,  affectionate,  lovable  nature 
of  the  young  composer.  The  American  reader 
is  particularly  touched  by  the  last  letter  to 
friend  Franz  von  Schober,  written  a  week  be¬ 
fore  Schubert’s  untimely  death.  “I  am  ill,"  he 
writes.  “For  eleven  days  I  have  not  eaten  or 
drunk  anything  ....  Be  so  kind  and  help 
me  with  reading  matter  in  this  desperate 
situation.  Of  Cooper  I  have  read  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,  The  Spy,  The  Pilot,  and  The 
Pioneers.  If  by  any  chance  you  have  anything 
else  by  him  I  implore  you  to  leave  it  for  me 
with  Frau  von  Bogner  in  the  coffee  house.” 

Carl  G.  Anthon 
State  University  of  Iowa 

*  Wolfgang  Goetz.  Werner  Krauss.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Hoffmann  &  Campe.  1954.  223 
pages  -f-  31  plates.  12.50  dm. 

Werner  Krauss,  the  eminent  actor,  is  known 
to  many  friends  of  CJerman  films,  yet  few 
theatergoers  will  remember  that  he  appeared 
with  Max  Reinhardt’s  ensemble  in  New  York 
alx)ut  thirty  years  ago.  Goetz  offers  the  story 
of  his  hero’s  life  and  career  but  fails  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  actor’s  art.  Superficial  descrip¬ 
tion  of  theater  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  clutters 
up  too  many  pages  and  few  new  facts  are  re¬ 
vealed.  First  class  character  sketches  compen¬ 
sate  for  these  flaws.  Yet  Werner  Krauss  de¬ 
serves  a  more  thorough  evaluation. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

Heinz  Kindermann.  Hermann  Bahr. 
Wien.  Bbhlau.  1954.  380  pages  -f-  12 
plates.  16.80  dm. 

Subtitled  “Ein  Leben  fiir  das  europaische 
Theater,”  this  stately  volume  analyzes  the 
writings  of  Bahr  in  his  capacity  as  dramatic 
critic  and  keen  observer  of  the  various  schools 
of  expression  and  style  as  manifested  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Kindermann,  himself  a 
historian  of  rank,  draws  heavily  from  Bahr’s 
critical  essays  and  diaries,  though  never  ne¬ 
glecting  the  main  structure  of  his  elaborate 
work;  this  method,  showing  us  Bahr  from 
different  angles,  as  stage  manager,  drama¬ 
turgist,  playwright,  novelist,  and  philosopher. 
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is  being  used  advantageously  for  concentrat¬ 
ing  the  reader’s  interest  on  the  prophetic  wis¬ 
dom  Kahr  displayed  throughout  his  long  ca¬ 
reer  as  chronicler  of  the  Euro()ean  stage.  The 
tcm{)estuous  changes  from  Naturalism  to  Im¬ 
pressionism  and  neO'Romanticism,  finally  to 
Expressionism,  were  not  only  foreseen  by 
him,  hut  also  brought  into  a  logical  relation 
with  the  political  and  social  events  of  his 
time.  An  overwhelming  number  of  writers, 
producers,  directors,  artists  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  emerge  from  these  pages,  and  even 
in  retrospect  such  names  as  Duse,  Novelli, 
Yvette  Guilbert,  Sada  Yacco,  Kainz,  Wolter, 
Reinhardt  come  to  full  life.  Not  always  did 
Hahr’s  critical  verdict  meet  with  blind  accept¬ 
ance  by  his  contemporaries,  nor  did  he  him¬ 
self  not  have  the  courage  to  change  his  opin¬ 
ion.  He  was  “ahead  of  the  times,”  never  satis¬ 
fied  with  goals  already  gained,  and  as  such 
was  a  pioneer  for  young  talents,  new  the¬ 
atrical  experiments,  and  for  tomorrow’s  lit¬ 
erary  giants. 

A  new  bibliography  of  all  of  Bahr’s  writ¬ 
ings,  including  articles  in  papers,  magazines, 
and  literary  almanacs,  compiled  by  Dr.  Kurt 
Thomasberger,  seems  to  be  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  list  so  far  published.  Its  titles  mirror  the 
versatility  and  the  immense  interest  that  were 
his  lifelong  companions.  It  may  be  that  Rahr’s 
comedies  have  lost  somewhat  of  their  original 
wit  and  zest,  but  as  man  of  the  theater  his 
wide  knowledge  and  gifted  sense  for  evalua¬ 
tion  still  let  him  ap|)ear  as  a  towering  figure 
amidst  the  greatest  of  his  era. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

**  Herbert  von  Borch.  Obriglfelt  und  IVi- 
derstand,  Z.ur  politischen  Soziologi'e.  Tu¬ 
bingen.  1954.  243  pages. 

This  study  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  most 
important  German  iournals,  Aussenpolitil(, 
is,  among  other  things,  also  concerned  with 
questions  of  current  interest,  e.g.,  the  discus¬ 
sion  concerning  July  20,  1944  and  the  Cier- 
man  anti-Hitler  resistance  movement  in  gen¬ 
eral.  TEus,  the  very  serious  question  comes 
up:  Is  one  who  has  sworn  allegiance  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  authority  completely  bound  to  that  au¬ 
thority.^  Or  may  he  invoke  the  provocative 
sentence  of  Salvador  de  Madariaga:  “Perhaps 
Eurofie  could  be  saved  if  only  the  fJermans 
would  learn  how  to  disrespect  authority,” 

But  essentially,  this  fjook  is  concerned  with 
a  completely  scientific  presentation  of  the 
“right  to  resist”  and  its  moral  and  legal  im¬ 
plications,  especially  as  they  affect  persons  who 
are  bound  by  oath  to  the  state  (civil  servants). 


Nevertheless,  von  Borch’s  book  shows  that 
though  breach  of  allegiance  under  certain 
conditions  is  a  moral  right  guaranteed  to  the 
individual,  concrete  exercise  of  resistance  to 
an  order  to  which  the  individual  is  bound  is 
nut  a  thing  without  many  complications. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

**  Heinrich  Eduard  Jacob.  Sechstausend 
Jahre  Brot.  Hamburg.  Rowohit.  1954.  512 
pages.  19.80  dm. 

This  is  the  revised  and  enlarged  German 
edition  of  the  famed  Six  Thousand  Years  of 
Bread,  first  published  in  New  York  in  1944. 
As  so  many  6migrH,  H.  E.  Jacob  himself  had 
to  translate  and  retranslate  his  own  brain¬ 
child  into  his  native  (>erman  and,  paradoxi¬ 
cally  enough,  found  this  to  be  a  major  and 
most  difficult,  if  not  tedious,  task.  Fur  lan¬ 
guage  has  its  own  implacable  laws  which  are 
separate  from  the  writer,  and  even  the  most 
gifted  author  must  yichl  to  their  sometimes 
tyrannical  rules. 

But  in  this  case,  the  baffling  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  painful  labors  had  a  highly  rewarding 
result.  The  new  version  makes  a  great  and 
invaluable  concept  even  greater  and  more 
precious,  and,  as  we  can  say  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration,  this  amazing  socio¬ 
economic,  cultural,  and  |X)Iitical  history  of 
men’s  most  elementary  commodity,  bread,  has 
Isecome  a  classic  which  will  live  on  for  future 
generations.  Indeed,  if  H.  E.  Jacob  bad  writ¬ 
ten  nothing  but  this  ixx)k,  his  name  would 
always  have  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
major  sociologists,  historians,  philosophers, 
and  psychologists  of  our  time  and  added  to 
those  of  Max  Welder,  Arnold  Toynbee,  and 
Raymond  Aron.  Once  again  an  old  truth  Is 
confirmed  here  lieyond  doubt:  If  you  want  to 
go  to  the  very  r<x)ts  of  human  history  and 
human  civilization,  you  have  to  take  one  ap¬ 
parently  small  facet  and  develop  from  it  the 
whole  complicated  and  often  enough  surpris¬ 
ing  mechanism  of  actions  and  reactions  in¬ 
volved  in  its  polymorphous  picture.  Such  an 
approach  when  made  by  a  well-informed  au¬ 
thor  of  encyclopedic  learning  and  unbiased 
open-mindedness  will  yield  most  unexpected 
results. 

JJ.  E.  Jacob  fulfills  those  requirements  to  a 
great  degree.  He  has,  moreover,  the  gift  of 
making  seemingly  Ixjring  technicalities  sound 
fascinating  and  thus  instructing  and  inform¬ 
ing  lx>th  the  critical  and  the  more  simple 
reader  without  annoying  them  with  the  drier 
aspects  of  the  subject.  Often  enough,  he  also 
attracts  the  connoisseur  and  specialist  by  de- 
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vcloping  a  completely  new  vista  of  well- 
known  historical  and  even  theological  facts. 
The  interpretation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  “god 
of  bread,”  controversial  as  it  might  prove,  is 
an  instance  of  this  type.  At  the  same  time, 
Jacob  rewrites  the  economic  history  of  man¬ 
kind  with  its  political  corollaries  in  a  most 
original  way.  I  le  docs  this  without  doing 
prejudice  to  the  biochemical  and  technical 
asfxcts  of  bread  and  bread  preparation  and, 
strangely  enough,  he  incorfxirates  so  well 
modern  scientific  knowledge  into  his  general 
cultural-historical  canvas  that  the  exfierts  in 
the  most  disparate  fields  will  hardly  find  a 
means  of  contradicting  him. 

With  all  this,  Jacob  never  neglects  his  ar¬ 
tistic  and  literary  background  and  aims.  Tlius 
he  writes  nonfiction  which  has  all  the  absorb¬ 
ing  qualities  of  fiction  without  doing  violence 
to  the  factual  material.  This  is  no  small 
achievement  in  our  age  of  appalling  fiction- 
ization  of  history. 

Henry  Walter  Hrann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  IX*lf  Sternlx'rger.  Panorama  oder  Ansich- 
ten  vom  19.  Jahrhundert.  Hamburg. 
Claassen.  1955.  240  pages.  I2.?0  dm. 
Walther  Tritsch.  Die  Krbcn  der  burger- 
lichen  Welt.  Ffern.  I'rancke.  1954.  342 
pages.  16.80  Sw.  fr. 

A  Iximbrd  house  does  not  cease  to  exist;  soon 
after  the  planes  have  left,  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  house,  friends,  and  former  neigh- 
Ixirs  will  apfiear  and  Uxik  in  the  rubble  for 
valuable,  {lerhaps  serviceable,  and  at  least 
memorable  remnants.  They  will  try  to  pre¬ 
serve  contents  and  forms  for  future  genera¬ 
tions.  Tliis  seems  to  be  the  position  of  a  large 
number  of  continental  writers  who  attempt 
to  rediscover  the  values  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
the  world  of  their  fathers.  There  is  something 
sinister  alxiut  this  necrophile  pleasure.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  do  have  to  make  the  best  of  our 
fathers’  plight;  we  may  legitimately  ascertain 
the  merits  and  values  of  their  efforts. 

It  bespeaks  the  nostalgic  character  of  Stern- 
berger’s  brxik  that  we  find  it  already  in  its 
third  edition.  The  nineteenth  century,  he 
finds,  coincides  with  the  appearance  and  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  panorama,  the  artifact  of 
scenes  passing  continuously  before  our  vision. 
He  concentrates  on  the  last  third  of  the  past 
century,  precisely  the  time  to  which  we  fell 
unwilling  heirs. 

Walther  Tritsch,  the  author  of  monographs 
on  the  Emperor  Franz  of  Austria,  Wallen¬ 
stein,  and  Heinrich  IV  has  presented  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  views  there  expressed.  His 


analysis  of  the  world  of  the  middle  classes  is 
based  on  the  dichotomy  of  what  he  calls  the 
pioneer  and  the  mandarin.  As  in  all  typologies 
based  on  polar  concepts,  it  is  full  of  forced 
historical  aperfus  and  explanations.  Tritsch 
believes  in  the  eternal  victory  of  the  pioneer, 
he  believes  in  the  emergence  of  a  new,  “an 
ojien  estate.”  It  is  the  enlightened  bureaucrat 
from  whom  Tritsch  expects  salvation,  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  all  carriers  of  genuine  initiative;  a  cre¬ 
ative  civil  servant,  as  redeemer  of  mankind, 
at  least  of  the  western  portion  of  it. 

In  Tritsch’s  work  an  interesting  and  often 
stimulating,  sometimes  opinionated  discus¬ 
sion  leads  to  a  perfectly  sane  and  tenable  con¬ 
clusion.  Sternberger,  contrariwise,  comes 
from  a  perfectly  valid  socio-psychological 
premise  to  precious  and  arbitrary  conclusions, 
e.g.,  the  confusion  of  Riihrung,  the  feeling  of 
lieing  touched,  with  sentimentality.  Both  au¬ 
thors  editorialize  and  both  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  themselves  and  their  work.  It  may 
be  interesting  in  about  ten  years  to  re-examine 
their  beliefs  and  estimates. 

Joseph  //.  Bunzel 
Hew  Yorl(.  H.  Y. 

X  Lily  Aliegg.  Neue  Herren  in  Mittelost. 
Stuttgart.  lieutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1954. 
559  pages,  ill.  -f-  16  plates.  19.80  dm. 

The  author  is  a  Swiss  journalist  who  sfient  the 
years  1950  to  1952  in  various  trips  to  the  Near 
E!ast,  gathering  the  material  for  this  Ixxik. 
The  countries  covered  are  those  in  the  Arab 
league  from  Egypt  eastward  to  Irak  and  also 
the  State  of  Israel.  She  had  many  interviews 
with  the  leaders  of  these  countries,  and  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  much  of  the  background  materia' 
necessary  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
present  situation.  History  is  moving  swiftly 
these  days.  Many  of  the  suppositions  of  the 
author  have  been  changed  by  the  trend  of 
events.  Photos,  maps,  and  a  bibliogra|)hy 
make  this  a  good  source  book  on  the  Near 
East. 

E.  Trenl(ner 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

X  Paul  Sethe.  Kleine  Geschichte  Russlands. 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  Scheffler.  1953.  156  pages, 
ill.  -f-  3  maps.  6.80  dm. 

The  task  of  reducing  the  complex  record  of 
Russian  history  to  a  scant  150  pages  is  for¬ 
midable  indeed.  Rut  Paul  Sethe,  who  has  the 
happy  facility  of  combining  sound  historical 
scholarship  with  the  crisp,  clear  style  of  the 
skilled  journalist,  succeeds  remarkably  well 
in  presenting  a  comprehensive  and  well-bal- 
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anccd  narrative  stretching  all  the  way  from 
the  dim  Rurik  beginnings  to  the  death  of 
Stalin. 

Although  one  might  wish  that  space  had 
permitted  a  fuller  discussion  of  significant 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  factors,  the 
book  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Russia.  No  equally  brief,  readable,  and 
stimulating  survey  is  available  in  English. 

Paul  G.  Fried 
Hope  College 

Egon  Caesar  (^nte  Corti.  Wenn  .  .  . 
Sendung  und  Schicl{sal  einer  Kaiserin. 
(»raz.  Styria.  1954.  655  pages  -|-  51  plates. 
125.40  s. 

llegun  in  1951  and  now  posthumously  edited 
by  his  widow,  this  book  represents  a  major 
achievement  in  the  works  of  the  noted  author- 
historian.  Again  combining  biography  and 
history  Corti  presents  a  sympathetic  and  vivid 
[mrtrayal  of  the  life  of  the  Kaiserin  Friedrich 
Ml.  The  work  is  based  on  the  previously  un¬ 
published  diary  of  the  Kaiserin  Victoria  and 
her  correspondence  with  the  late  Queen 
Mother  Mary  of  England,  of  which  only  a 
small  portion  has  hitherto  been  made  public. 
Corti’s  book  is  well-documented  and  contains 
many  lovely  plates  as  well  as  two  tables  show¬ 
ing  the  royal  houses  of  Britain  and  Prussia. 
It  is  an  invaluable  historical  document  for 
those  interested  in  the  (X)litics  of  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

/.  Barre-Fusaro 
University  of  Minnesota 

**  Dorothea  Groener-(ieyer.  General  Groe- 
ner.  Soldat  und  Staatsmann.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Societiits-Verlag.  1955.  406  pages,  ill. 
19.80  dm. 

His  daughter  calls  General  Groener  a  states¬ 
man.  Many  were  so  called  but  few  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  history.  Monarchist  Groener, 
supervisor  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  M’s  alxlication 
at  Spa,  was  a  military  mid-European  states¬ 
man  bred  and  reared  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  school  of  Clausewitz-Schlieffen.  Taken 
to  task  in  the  socio-political  upheaval  of  the 
twentieth  century  he  did  recognize  basic  is¬ 
sues,  even  some  long-range  solutions;  intrin¬ 
sically,  however,  he  remained  ensnared  in  the 
predilected  ideology  of  a  commanding  gen¬ 
eral.  TTiis  is  the  reason  why  he  failed  as  a 
statesman  and  Cabinet  member  in  the  fier- 
man  crisis  of  1932-3?  and  did  not  stop  Hit¬ 
ler,  as  he  could  have  done.  Indeed,  matched 
against  the  professional  (x>liticos  from  Luden- 
dorfT  via  Ebert-Noske-Erzberger  to  Rriining, 
the  honest  square  peg  Groener  never  fit  the 


round  hole.  Which  is  not  saying  that  he  was 
not  a  great,  farsighted,  and  democratic  gen¬ 
eral,  a  very  popular  general,  and  of  down¬ 
right  integrity.  Yet  all  this  w‘as  not  enough. 
He  was  still  a  general. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allens  par  l(,  Colo. 


*  Hans  Hartmann.  Schopfer  des  ncuen 
Weltbildes.  Grosse  Physil^er  unserer  Zeit. 
Bonn.  Athenaum.  1952.  327  pages  -f-  12 
plates.  14.80  dm. 

In  the  first  and  third  chapters  biographies  are 
given  of  some  of  the  great  ex()erimental 
physicists  whose  discoveries  ushered  in  or 
shaped  the  era  of  modern  physics:  Rbntgen, 
the  Curies,  Marconi,  Rutherford,  Eaue  (auto¬ 
biography),  Hahn,  Meitner,  and  Strassmann. 
The  second  and  fourth  chajiters  are  devoted 
to  the  great  theorists,  Planck,  Einstein,  13ohr, 
Heisenlierg,  and  I)e  Broglie,  who  created  the 
revolutionary  theories  needed  to  ilescribe  the 
novel  facts.  The  last  chapter  sketches  the 
lives  of  three  representatives  of  current  efforts 
to  unite  biology  and  physics:  iX-ssauer,  Bothe, 
and  Jordan.  Although  the  treatment  is  <lis- 
cursive  and  of  uneven  quality,  the  Ixxik  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  material  that 
is  not  readily  available  elsewhere. 

/.  Rud  Nielsen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 


**  Hermann  Hesse,  Romain  Holland.  Briefe. 
Zurich.  Fretz  fic  Wasmuth.  1954.  118 
pages,  ill.  19  Sw.  fr. 

The  friendship  Ix'tween  these  two  great  inde¬ 
pendent  spirits  came  alxiut  through  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  Hesse’s  in  the  Neue  Z.urchrr  Z.eitung, 
February  18,  1915,  entitled  O  Freunde,  nicht 
diese  Tone!,  an  ap^x-al  to  all  men  of  g<xxl  will 
to  stem  the  tide  of  hatred  then  engulfing  the 
world.  Although  the  two  <lid  not  always  see 
eye  to  eye,  their  friendship  endured  and 
proved  to  be  a  great  encouragement  to  lx)th 
men,  who  were  often  severely  attacked  for 
their  stand  against  the  war.  There  are  some 
thirty-three  letters  by  Hesse  in  German,  ex¬ 
cept  one  in  French,  and  thirty-two  by  Hol¬ 
land  in  French.  .Many  of  Hesse’s  letters  were 
prefaced  by  water<olor  drawings  which  arc 
rcpro<luccd  in  full  colors.  These  letters  are 
very  personal  and  therefore  very  revealing, 
showing  the  suffering  of  these  men  and  their 
need  for  friendship  and  understanding. 

fohannes  Malthaner 
University  of  OltUhoma 
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«  Hugo  von  Hoftnannsthal,  Rudolf  Bor- 
chardt.  Hricjwechsel.  Marie  Luise  Bor- 
chardt,  Herbert  Steiner,  ed$.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1054.  250  pages.  13.50  dm. 
Tlte  letter-exchange  of  I3ofmannsthal  and 
Borchardt  is  ^another  valuable  publication, 
rounding  out  the  figure  of  Hofmannsthal  as 
one  of  the  major  poets  of  the  early  twentieth 
century.  At  the  same  time,  it  sheds  new  light 
upon  the  Cierrnan  humanist  and  cultural  edu¬ 
cator  Borchar«lt.  The  correspondence  starts  in 
1901  (some  earlier  letters  probably  are  lost) 
and  is  carried  till  Hofmannsthal’s  death  in 
1929,  It  deals  mainly  with  their  efforts  in  the 
held  of  Cierman  letters  and  peruxlicals. 
Boichardt,  only  three  years  younger  than 
Hofmannsthal,  is  a  faithful  follower  for  al¬ 
most  thirty  years.  This  relationship  is  only 
darkened  when  Hofmannsthal  rejects  Bor- 
chardt’s  overplayed  homage  to  his  hftieth 
birthday. 

TTie  value  of  the  letter-exchange  lies  in  their 
common  endeavor  to  educate  the  (Jermans  to 
humanistic  values,  culminating  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  {)ericKlical  Hremer  lieitrdge,  to¬ 
gether  with  Rudolf  Alexander  Schrfider. 
Borchardt’s  scholarly  approach  to  the  world 
of  the  past  is  met  by  Ifofmannsthal’s  sensitive 
intuition.  The  fwrsonal  relationship  between 
the  Austrian  |X)et  and  the  North-(»erman 
humanist  is  less  important.  The  volume  pre¬ 
sents  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  Cierrnan  spirit  in  the  years  before  and 
immediately  after  World  War  One.  The  edi¬ 
tion  is  finely  (irinted  and  carefully  provided 
with  notes  by  the  two  editors,  who  served  the 
truth  by  printing  also  the  negative  phase  of 
the  corresfxindence, 

Walter  II.  Perl 
Marshall  College 

•C  Willi  Reich,  ed.  Fran/(  Wedel{lnd.  Selbst- 
darstellung.  Atss  Hriefen  und  anderen 
personlichen  Dol^umenten.  Miinchen. 
I.angen/Muller.  1954,  90  pages.  3.80  dm. 
This  attractive  little  volume — it  apfiears  as 
numlier  14  in  the  l.angen/MuIIer  series 
Kleine  Geschenh^hiicher — is  published  as  a 
companion  piece  to  the  splendid  edition  of 
Wedekind  (sec  li.A.  29:2,  p.  193)  which  the 
same  publishers  issued  also  in  1954.  The  edi¬ 
tor  sums  up  the  purpose  and  form  of  the 
work  by  saying  "In  it  the  attempt  is  made  for 
the  first  time  to  mirror  the  most  im|K>rtant 
experiences  and  impulses  of  the  .  .  .  poet  in 
his  own  words.  The  chronological  ordering 
of  the  pieces  and  their  captions  make  easy  the 
survey  of  .  .  .  (his)  noteworthy  career.  .  .  ." 


Wedekind  here  appears  winningly  human 
and  understandable.  Among  other  things, 
there  is  Professor  Rauchenstcin’s  prophetic 
letter  to  Wedekind’s  father  attesting  the 
young  Gymnasiast’s  proficiency  in  philoso¬ 
phizing  and  his  utter  inability  to  study;  there 
are  letters  from  the  twenty-odd  year  old 
Wedekind  to  his  mother  and  brother  Armin, 
wherein  arc  incisive  sketches  of  Munich,  I-au- 
sanne,  Berlin,  Ixindon,  and  Paris — some  of 
them  very  funny  indeed;  there  are  letters  and 
stray  paragraphs  wherein  Wedekind  explains 
his  attitude  toward  acting  and  the  Vberbrettl 
(“Frciheit,  dcin  Name  ist  Tingcl-Tangcl!’’); 
there  arc  several  of  Wedekind’s  letters  to  his 
wife  Tilly — rather  conventionally  romantic, 
but  no  less  warm  and  intimate  for  tbeir  being 
so;  and  finally,  there  is  an  amusing  Selbst- 
eharakjteristilt — with  the  motto,  gcKxl  for  any 
and  all  moral  reformers,  “2X2  =  4.” 

Donald  R.  Sands 
Springfield,  Mass. 


•C  Tilla  Durieux.  Fine  Tiir  steht  offen.  Erin- 
nerungen.  Ifcrlin.  Herbig.  1954.  342  pages 
-f-  16  plates.  14.80  dm. 

These  memoirs  by  one  of  the  most  original 
actresses  of  the  “golden”  jicriml  of  (icrman 
theater  offer  enough  meaty  anecdotes  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  author’s  many  crotchets.  Tilla  Duri- 
eux’s  career  took  place  in  those  productive 
years  when  Reinhardt  began  his  amazing  rise, 
when  the  critical  genius  of  Alfred  Kerr 
reigned  supreme,  and  a  school  of  new  play¬ 
wrights  rose  to  bring  new  life,  new  glamor, 
and  new  problems  to  (Jermany’s  many  busy 
theaters. 

I^tcr  on,  when  the  Nazi  tide  drowned  Ger¬ 
many’s  intellectual  life,  Tilla  Durieux  lived 
to  see  her  husband  die  a  tragic  death  and  she 
found  herself  caught  in  Yugoslavia  where 
she  helped  the  Resistance  movement.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  actress  has  not  forgotten  her 
violent  likes  and  dislikes — Max  Reinhardt  is 
only  one  of  the  many  villains  painted  in  deep 
black,  and  she  relishes  those  standard  actress- 
anecdotes  in  which  her  wit  and  charm  get  the 
licttcr  of  an  unworthy  but  acid  rival.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  editors  could  have  curtailed  her  in¬ 
clination  to  rcjxirt  almost  every  successful 
ojiening  and  every  role  in  which  she  received 
agreeable  reviews.  However,  for  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  Clerman  theater  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  our  century,  Tilla  Durieux  pro¬ 
vides  an  illuminating  commentary. 

Richard  Plant 
City  College  of  New  Yorl( 
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**  Hans  Hartmann.  Begegnung  mil  Euro- 
paern.  Gesprikhe  mil  Gestaltern  unsrrrr 
Zrit.  Tliun.  Ott.  1954.  284  pages.  11.50 
Sw.  fr. 

Hans  Hartmann,  the  son  of  a  scholar,  became 
himself  an  educator,  interested  in  languages, 
science,  social  problems,  religion,  and  peace. 
I  lis  standing,  his  manifest  good  will  opened 
many  dewrs  to  him.  Here  we  have  the  record 
of  these  meetings  with  Euro()ean  notables, 
over  a  period  of  forty  years.  lie  is  not  cjuite 
a  cosmopolitan;  although  he  interviewed 
Mussolini  and  CrcKe,  he  is  more  at  home  in 
a  Northern  atmosphere.  Perhaps  he  has  at¬ 
tempted  too  much;  Nearly  one  hundred  con¬ 
versations  arc  here  noted  tlown;  perhaps  he 
has  been  too  modest,  objective,  self-effacing; 
We  do  not  feel  his  personality  as  we  do  that 
of  F.  W.  Foerstcr.  He  eschews  the  smartness 
of  the  professional  journalist.  The  total  im¬ 
pression  is  a  grey  blur.  Every  page  contains 
elements  of  interest,  and  the  writer  wins  from 
the  start  our  respect  and  our  sympathy;  He 
is  a  good  man,  and  this  is  a  goo<l  Ixxik.  Rut 
it  is  tex)  encyclopaedic,  and  inevitably  too 
suf)crfKial,  to  be  a  permanent  contribution  to 
literature  or  history. 

Albert  GuSrard 
Stanford  University 

^  Viktor  von  Wcizsacker.  Natur  und  Gelst. 
(idttingen.  Vandenhoeck  fit  Ruprccht. 
1954.  245  pages.  10.80  dm. 

These  memoirs  of  a  great  medical  doctor, 
originally  composed  in  Breslau  in  1944,  will 
l)c  of  unecjual  interest  to  readers.  The  author 
writes  of  his  two  teachers,  Johannes  von  Kries 
and  Eudolf  Krehl.  However,  he  also  descril)cs 
Southwest  (ierman  philosophy,  internal  medi¬ 
cine,  and  neurology.  His  concluding  chapter 
on  F'rcud,  the  psychotherapist,  contains  some 
interesting  correspondence  between  Freud 
and  himself. 

The  organismic  views  of  Gelb  and  Gold¬ 
stein  arc  prominent,  as  well  as  the  philoso¬ 
phies  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  Also  present  arc 
Windciband,  Max  Schelcr,  Barth,  and  Martin 
Bulier.  Each  reader  should  find  something 
stimulating  in  this  collection. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

Karl  Kraus.  Die  Sprot-he.  Miinchen.  Kb 
scl.  1954.  447  pages.  25  dm. 

One  of  the  roots  of  Kraus’s  critique  of  lan¬ 
guage  lies  in  the  eighteenth  century  rational¬ 
ism  of  G.  Ch.  Lichtenberg,  and  was  developed 
by  the  l^tinity  of  one  of  the  Austrian  Gym- 


nasien  which  he  attended.  Another  root  leatls 
back  to  Shakespeare  (whom  he  defends  in 
this  volume  against  the  translation  he  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Friedrich  Gundolf) 
and  to  all  that  which  is  creative  in  the  classical 
heritage  of  Cicrman  literature.  A  third,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  his  origins  in  the  neighborhocxl 
of  Heine  and  Borne — and  even  of  their  Vien¬ 
nese  counterpart,  the  satirist  Moritz  (fottlicb 
Saphir,  who  criticized  history  by  reviewing 
the  theater,  and  criticized  stKial  injustice  by 
ridiculing  the  world  with  a  pun. 

.^n  Austrian  H.  L.  Mencken,  Karl  Kraus 
wrote  his  magazine,  /7/V  Eacl{el,  almost  single- 
handedly.  As  this  volume  shows,  much  of  his 
critical  effort  was  devoted  to  teaching  public- 
speakers  how  to  speak,  and  official  writers 
how  to  write.  I. ike  .Mencken,  he  drew  heav¬ 
ily,  at  first,  on  Nietzsche’s  ideas;  but  he  sur¬ 
passed  the  American  both  by  the  radicalism 
of  his  attacks,  and  by  the  intensity  of  his  re¬ 
lation  with  the  language,  which  he  himself 
described  as  a  love  affair.  'I'he  Sprat  hlehre 
served  him  as  a  basis  of  operations  and  as 
arsenal  in  his  fight  against  the  Austrian 
lx)urgeoisie,  especially  its  all  powerful  jour 
nalistic  mouthpiece,  the  Neue  Freie  Presse; 
against  the  ruling  classes  of  Euroix"  in  gen 
eral;  an«l,  still  more  universally,  against  the 
decline  of  the  moral  values  of  Western  civili 
zation.  He  aimed  at  this  decline  when  he 
castigated  the  depravity  of  mcxlern  speech 
and  thought.  At  times  he  was  a  Don  Quixote 
— and  was  conscious  and  proud  of  his  role — 
as  when  he  took  issue  over  matters  of  lan¬ 
guage  with  the  Austrian  National  Bank  and 
the  Vienna  Power  Station.  More  often,  how¬ 
ever,  he  turned  to  the  very  elements  of  lan¬ 
guage,  the  comma,  the  "es,”  or  the  "his,"  and 
used  them  as  material  to  build  a  comprehen 
sive  critique  and  philosophy  of  language.  In 
his  essay  on  the  rhyme  he  ad(le«l  a  p<»etics, 
which  represents  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
self-revelations  of  a  [Kjet’s  creative  processes. 

Karl  Kraus  failed  many  of  his  pupils,  and 
still  more  have  failed  him.  The  historical  im¬ 
portance  of  his  Sprachlehre  became  obvious 
between  19H  an<l  1945,  when  fierman  as  a 
national  language  underwent  an  officially 
sanctioned  debasement,  which  left  even  this 
Sprachmeister  speechless.  Some  of  his  dis 
ciples,  however,  have  survived  both  the  rigid¬ 
ity  of  the  instruction  to  which  he  had  sub 
jected  them,  and  the  ff»reigii  l.inguages  of 
their  exile.  In  books  like  Theodor  W.  Ador¬ 
no’s  Prismen,  or  Erich  Heller’s  The  Disin¬ 
herited  Mind,  his  style  has  been  preserved. 

Heinz  Politzer 
Oherlin  College 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  liool{s  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners”) 


A){ustin  Albarraci'n  Tcul/jn.  Im  mrdicina 
en  el  teatro  dr  l^pe  dr  Vrga.  Madrid.  Con- 
sejo  Superior  dc  Invcstigacioncs  ('ientifi- 
cai.  1954.  pages. 

The  author  is  interested  in  medicine  and,  per¬ 
haps,  in  literature.  This  double  interest  has  led 
to  the  present  work.  lie  has  studied  the  plays 
of  I»|)e  de  Vega  with  the  purpose  of  discover¬ 
ing  l.o|)e’s  attitude  toward  illness,  life,  and 
death.  'I'he  result  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  for 
it  is  neither  scientific  nor  literary,  ft  is  hard 
to  see  how  this  work  could  interest  either  the 
medical  man  or  the  litterateur,  and  we  hope 
that  we  are  to  have  no  more  of  these  strange 
unions  of  widely  dissociated  interests.  The 
value  of  this  work  is  highly  speculative. 

Kelvin  M.  Partner 
Chicago,  III. 

**  forge  Luis  Borges,  Adolfo  Hioy  ('asares, 
eds.  &  comps.  Poesta  gauchesca.  2  vols.. 
Mexico,  ^‘ondo  de  ('ultura  hicondmica. 
1955.  xvii  798  pages.  $8. 

Pioneers  have  no  time  to  write,  so  the  fine  arts 
liecome  jKissihle  only  after  sufficient  wealth 
has  lieen  accpiired  to  give  leisure  for  such  pur¬ 
suits.  When  this  has  lieen  obtained,  however, 
and  colonists  liegin  to  write,  nostalgia  and  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  lands  of  their  ancestors  make 
their  initial  efforts  mere  imitations  of  the  lit¬ 
eratures  of  their  mother  countries.  Only  after 
the  unreality  of  this  sort  of  writing  liecomes 
unmistakably  ajiparent  do  they  abamlon  snob¬ 
bishness  and  Ix-gin  to  realize  the  value  of  the 
life  around  them  as  literary  material. 

This  was  true  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
and  what  first  triggered  the  interest  of  their 
authors  in  indigenous  themes  was  the  folk 
verse  of  their  payudores,  those  itinerant  gaucho 
minstrels  who  inherited  the  gift  of  impromptu 
versification  from  Hispanic  foreliears.  At  first 
they  sang  of  love  and  pampas  hap|)enings  but, 
after  the  gauchov  liecame  the  b.icklM»ne  of  the 
armies  that  defeated  the  Portuguese  and  Brit¬ 
ish  invaders  and  eventually  won  freedom  from 
Spanish  domination,  the  payadores  liegan  to 
sing,  in  the  viviil,  fresh  lingo  of  the  pampas, 
of  battles  won  and  tbe  glorious  tleeds  of  their 
fellows.  I'hese  folk  songs  liecame  so  popular 
that  literate  urban  |H>ets  liegan  to  write  their 
own  verse  in  this  folk  meter  and  patois. 

It  is  generally  ailmitted  that  the  father  of 
this  form  of  [loetry  --  the  first  truly  indigenous 


literature  to  be  liorn  in  tbe  Rio  de  la  Plata  re¬ 
gion — was  Bartolomc  Hidalgo  (1788  1823),  a 
.Montevidean  barlier,  who  exchanged  his  razor 
for  a  sword  and  joined  the  victorious  Argen¬ 
tine  army  that  defeated  the  Knglish  at  Pay- 
sandu  in  1811. 

Through  the  years,  hundreds  of  poets  used 
the  pampas  genre  until  it  reached  its  finest 
florescence  in  the  great  epic  Martin  Fierro  by 
lose  Hernandez.  Ricardo  Rojas,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Argentine  critic,  attested  its  import¬ 
ance  when  he  said  “this  IxKik,  in  its  unity  and 
subject  matter  is,  for  Argentine  literature,  what 
Im  Chanson  de  Roland  is  for  the  French,  or 
F.l  Cantar  de  Mio  Cid  for  the  Spanish.” 

In  the  two- volume  anthology,  Poesta  gau- 
thesca,  arc  collected  all  the  verses  that  com¬ 
prise  this  virile  and  picturcscjuc  bcxly  of  in¬ 
digenous  |x)etry.  It  is  a  particularly  useful  edi¬ 
tion,  for  the  Spanish  text  is  explained  in  co¬ 
pious  notes,  and  there  is  a  bibliography,  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  each  author,  together 
with  a  glossary — a  practical  necessity  for  any¬ 
one  not  Ixirn  on  the  pampas.  Its  editors,  Ixith 
distinguished  in  Argentine  letters,  have  con¬ 
tributed  an  illuminating  preface. 

Fdward  iMroeque  Ttnl^er 
New  York.N.  Y. 

^  Salvador  Bueno.  Htsforia  de  la  literatura 
cuhana.  I  lavana.  Minerva.  1954. 255  pages. 
I'hc  author  of  Medio  sigh  de  literatura  cu¬ 
hana  an«l  an  anthology  of  the  ('uban  short 
story  has  now  preparetl  a  short  history  of  his 
country’s  literature  for  theCaiban  high  schools 
which  gives  an  excellent  picture  for  anyone 
seeking  the  high  lights.  He  diviiles  it  into 
three  sections:  the  formative  jieriod,  1492- 
1790  (with  two  sub-perio<ls),  the  |ierio<l  of 
transformation,  till  1808,  and  the  consolida¬ 
tion  period,  since  then. 

After  show'ing  why  Cuban  literature  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Spanish  literature,  he  takes  up  the 
early  w-riters,  in  five  chapters.  I ndividual  chap¬ 
ters  consiiler  I  leredia,  .Milanes,  and  Cdmez  dc 
Avcllanctla,  with  two  chapters  devoted  to 
Marti.  One  excellent  jietlagogical  device  is 
detailed  analyses  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
examples  of  ('uban  novels,  plays,  and  fxictry, 
to  show'  the  youthful  critics  what  they  should 
do.  Pictures  and  quotations  enhance  the  value 
of  this  bcKik  by  a  critic  of  great  importance. 
Bibliographies  and  suggested  themes  for  dc- 
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vclopmcnt  conclude  each  chapter.  Others  far 
more  advanced  than  students  in  secondary 
education  will  find  it  of  great  value. 

Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University 

**  Ilernan  Diaz  Arrieta  (,\lone).  Historia 
personal  de  la  literatiira  chtlena.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1954.  605  pages.  $L^0. 
Although  we  were  disapjxiinted  to  discover 
that  this  is  not  the  history  of  C^hilean  letters 
that  is  greatly  neeilcd,  the  very  [xrrsonal  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  “Alone"  has  seen  fit  to  include 
is  very  helpful.  We  hojie  that  soon  someone 
will  give  us  a  definitive  history  of  the  literature 
of  the  “shrx:-string  republic,”  with  dcKurnenta- 
tion.  In  the  meantime  we  are  most  grateful  to 
Diaz  Arrieta  for  his  most  interesting  Ixxik 
which  reads  like  his  criticism  published  in  the 
pages  of  FA  Mercurio  de  Santiago,  pages  that 
we  used  to  read  liefore  anything  else.  This 
hook  ought  to  have  had  a  sub-title,  "y  peijueha 
antologia,”  for  more  than  half  of  the  pages  are 
given  over  to  samples  of  what  Diaz  Arrieta 
considers  the  licst  of  Chilean  letters. 

In  a  very  well  organized  prologo,  the  author 
outlines  his  intentions  with  reasons  for  his 
plan.  He  says,  among  many  other  interesting 
things,  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  small  country 
to  pretend  to  have  more  literature  simply  by 
writing  a  bigger  book  about  it.  I  lowever,  we 
still  feel  that  279  pages  are  much  too  few  for  a 
careful  presentation  of  the  whole  story  of  her 
writers.  The  book  is  made  up  of  the  already- 
mentioned  prdlogo  and  three  parts  to  discuss 
the  literature:  Colonia,  Sigh  XIX,  and  Sigh 
XX,  plus  the  anthologies  mentioned  alxive. 
The  first  two  parts  follow  the  chronological 
methoil  while  the  third  part  as  well  as  the  an¬ 
thologies  make  an  index  unnecessary  by  list¬ 
ing  all  writers  alphalietically. 

Although  the  discussions  in  the  first  two 
parts,  especially  those  of  Ercilla,  Andres  liello, 
and  MIest  (iana,  are  worth  reading,  if  not  for 
information  at  least  for  pleasure,  the  most  val¬ 
uable  part  for  professors  and  students  in  our 
country  is  the  Tercera  Parte,  which  has  a  sub¬ 
title  Diccionarto  hiogrdfico  de  autores.  The 
amount  of  space  given  to  e.ich  of  the  eighty- 
seven  twentieth  century  writers  varies  from 
five  lines  given  to  Chile’s  great  historian, 
(luillermo  Filiu  Cruz,  to  two  and  one  half 
pages  for  Pablo  Neruda.  The  numlier  of  pages 
or  lines  do  not  indicate  the  ilegree  of  imjxirt- 
ance  of  what  “Alone”  has  said  of  each;  some¬ 
times  in  a  dozen  lines  or  less  he  gives  a  lietter 
picture  than  at  other  times  in  a  page  or  more. 
I  le  docs  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  list  of 


writings  of  those  authors  discussed;  he  tries  to 
hit  on  the  artistic  contribution  of  each,  as  he 
docs  in  his  newspaper  criticisms. 

We  should  like  to  recommemi  that  all  teach¬ 
ers  of  Spanish  American  literature  keep  this 
Ixxik  at  hand  and  order  it  for  their  libraries, 
and  ho|x;  that  Diaz  Arrieta  will  give  us  more 
of  his  criticisms  in  book  form. 

lames  ().  Swain 
University  of  Tennessee 

**  Ramon  Men^ndez  Pidal,  et  al.,  rds.  Anto- 
hgta  de  cuentos  de  la  literatiira  universal. 
Barcelona.  I.abor.  2nd  ed.,  1**54.  xliv  -f 
1,050  2-col.  pages  -j-  15  plates. 

The  selection  of  the  400  stories  contained  in 
this  vast  treasury  of  the  storyteller’s  art  and 
the  enlightening  notes  for  them  were  prepared 
by  Cionzalo  Mcnendez  Pidal  and  Elisa  Hernis, 
while  the  lengthy  preface  is  the  work  of  the 
illustrious  Ramon  Mcnendez  Pidal.  This  pref¬ 
ace  brings  together  pertinent  comments  on  the 
tale  as  a  literary  vagrant  which  passes  easily 
from  one  country  and  one  language  to  an¬ 
other,  <lata  on  writers  such  as  Pedro  Alfonso, 
iXin  |uan  Manuel,  and  the  Arcipreste  de  I  lita, 
a  statement  of  some  of  the  aims  of  the  work, 
and  the  narration  of  several  somewhat  ex¬ 
traneous  stories. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume,  companion  to 
V.  Garcia  de  Diego’s  .Antologia  de  leyendas  de 
la  literatura  universal,  divides  the  stories 
chronologically,  and  each  section  is  prece«led 
by  notes  orienting  the  reader  on  the  e[xxh, 
author,  school,  etc.  To  make  a  faithful  trans 
lation,  the  originals  have  been  used  generally, 
instead  of  moilern  versions.  For  instance,  the 
prologue  and  tales  from  Chaucer,  although  in 
prose,  have  not  been  translateil  from  the  mo«l 
ern  prose  versions  but  from  the  original  verse. 
A  few  of  the  stories  have  lieen  selected  from 
authors  not  usually  conshlered  storytellers, 
e.g.,  Machlavelli,  and  others  were  chosen  Ix*- 
cause  they  are  the  framework  of  more  famous 
creations,  such  as  Luis  <le  Porto’s  fulieta  y 
Romeo.  Oriental  and  Arabic  tales  occupy  con¬ 
siderable  sp.ice  relatively,  in  keeping  with 
their  share  of  influence.  TLe  indisfx'nsable  in¬ 
dex  was  not  overhxiked.  Many  hours  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  are  provided  for  all  tastes  and  ages, 
ranging  from  the  story  of  “Tdie  Tliree  I.ittle 
Pigs”  to  the  story  of  the  Egyptian  Sinuh^. 

f{.  n.  I). 

fos^  Antonio  Portuondo.  fosd  Marti,  rrltiro 
literario.  Washington.  Pan-American  Un¬ 
ion.  1954.  112  pages. 

The  new  studies  on  the  writer  and  admirable 
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man  Marti  show  that  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
Itrcn  written  alniut  him  his  work  is  so  rich  that 
even  now  it  contains  little-explored  treasures. 
We  are  grateful  to  Professor  Portuondo  for 
the  frec]uent  and  at  times  detailed  passages  of 
Marti  which  he  reprtxluces  and  u|xin  which  he 
liases  his  carefully  meditated  conclusions. 
Reading  Marti  is  an  intense  pleasure.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author,  Marti  as  a  critic  is  sujierior  to 
the  .MfKiernists  and  is  ahead  not  only  of  them 
hut  also  of  our  time — which  is  true  of  .Marti 
in  other  respects.  Ruhen  iMttda 

Mexico  City 

*  jos^  Maria  Roa  Ffarcena.  Relatos.  Mexico. 
Universidad  Nacional.  2nd  ed.,  1955.  xxxiv 
f  IH6  pages. 

'Phis  volume  is  part  of  a  series  containing  se¬ 
lections  from  Mexican  literature  for  the  use  of 
university  students  and  others.  Relatos  pre¬ 
sents  writings  of  )os^  Maria  Roa  Barcena,  a 
nineteenth  century  author,  much  neglected  lie- 
cause  of  [Militical  activity  during  the  Empire. 
'I'hc  first  part  comprises  mostly  intriguing 
tales  related  by  a  business  man,  a  retired  mili¬ 
tary  ofTuer,  an  artist,  and  a  retired  druggist 
turned  farmer,  during  a  night  s|)ent  in  the 
ojien,  when  their  stage  coach  collapsed. 

'I'he  second  part  is  an  a<ldress,  summarizing 
the  life  and  work  of  Manuel  f*'.  de  Ciorostiza, 
who  played  an  important  role  in  the  early  life 
of  the  Refiuhlic.  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda,  who 
made  the  selections,  contributes  a  biography 
of  Roa  Ifarcena  and  a  statement  on  his  lit¬ 
erary  contribution.  Roscoe  R.  Hill 

Washington,  1).  C. 

**  Emilio  Sosa  Dipez.  Poesia  y  mistica.  Ifue- 
nns  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1954.  147  pages. 
The  author  has  attempted  a  study  of  the  elu¬ 
sive  interrelationship  between  jxietry  and  mys¬ 
ticism.  Both  forms  of  catharsis  can  lead  to  the 
ultimate  in  dissociation  from  self:  “Poetry  cap¬ 
tures  an  external  reality  in  an  act  of  creative 
intuition  that  fuses  the  presence  of  the  world 
with  the  conscience  of  the  jxiet.  Mysticism  in- 
<luces  the  soul,  in  the  passivity  of  ecstasy,  to 
attain  a  su|ierior,  ineffable,  transcendental 
reality,  which,  in  spite  of  being  contemplated 
by  the  mystic,  remains  unknown  to  his  facul¬ 
ties.”  Full  of  provcKative  ideas  on  the  elevation 
of  soul  that  can  be  achieved  through  the  me- 
ilium  of  the  “Word”  an«l  of  “Silence,”  this 
volume  appraises  the  mystic  qualities  and  as¬ 
pirations  in  the  ptietry  of  Novalis,  Mallarmif, 
Baudelaire,  and  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz. 

Richard  M.  Mil^ulslti 
Purdue  University 


**  Ramon  Xirau.  Tres  poetas  de  la  soledad. 

.Mexico.  Robredo.  1955.  75  pages. 

In  this  short  essay  the  author  successfully  ex¬ 
plains  the  obscure,  rather  symbolist  poetry  of 
three  contemporary  Mexican  fxiets:  Jos^  de 
(iorostiza,  Xavier  Villaurrutia,  and  Octaviano 
Paz.  He  discusses  themes  and  tones,  points 
out  the  extreme  subjectivism,  introspection, 
interiorizacidn  of  the  poets,  and  gives  the 
reader  a  glimpse  and  a  partial  understanding 
of  their  tortured  souls.  (iorosti7.a,  Villaurrutia, 
and  Paz  belong  to  the  group  of  contempord- 
neos  who  lielieve  that  pcxrtic  communication 
is  not  possible,  who  flee  from  things  and  peo¬ 
ple  and  shut  themselves  into  their  own  con¬ 
sciousness  and  sing  of  their  solitude,  nothing¬ 
ness,  death,  and  doubt.  Through  a  keen  analy¬ 
sis  of  Octaviano  Paz  the  author  shows  the  in¬ 
ternal  evolution  of  Mexican  poetry  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  which  has  lieen  shifting  from  soli- 
tutle  to  communication,  from  isolation  to  con¬ 
tact,  from  form  to  life. 

Italo  L.  Pon  ter  otto 
Iona  College 

*  Alberto  Zum  Felde.  Indice  critico  de  la 
literatura  hispanoamericana.  El  ensayo  y 
la  critica.  Mexico,  (luarania.  1954.  W)6 
pages.  |50  m/mex. 

This  is  the  liest  study  yet  to  be  published  of 
that  neglected  but  fertile  field,  the  essay  in 
Spanish  .\merica.  For  Hispanic  American 
thinkers  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies  have  engaged  in  a  probing,  at  times  al¬ 
most  masochistic,  critique  of  their  culture, 
and  the  student  who  aspires  to  understand 
life  and  thought  in  their  countries  must  know 
the  works  of  these  men. 

The  author’s  view  is  continental,  not  na¬ 
tional,  in  its  scope,  as  he  summarizes  and 
evaluates  the  ideas  of  those  writers  who  have 
had  the  widest  and  most  enduring  influence 
on  all  aspects  of  Spanish  American  thought. 
In  chronological  order,  he  considers  the 
cronistas  of  the  (inquest,  humanists,  costum- 
hristas,  scK'al  thinkers,  literary  critics  and  his¬ 
torians,  philosophers  of  Romanticism,  Posi¬ 
tivism,  and  the  anti-Positivism  of  recent  dec¬ 
ades.  Although  lengthy  and  replete  with 
names  and  titles,  the  bcxik  is  well-integrated 
and  reads  smexithly.  The  last  section  (200 
pages)  is  an  outstanding  essay,  the  liest  known 
to  this  reviewer,  on  the  intellectual  history  of 
the  present  century  in  Spanish  America. 

Ft  is  regrettable  that  such  an  indispensable 
volume  should  be  published  without  an  index. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 
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*  Alberto  Bonifaz  Nuno.  lui  cruz  del  sureste. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  ('ultura  Kcondmica. 
1954.  270  pages.  $13  m/mex. 

A  grim  first  novel  describing  the  moral  degra¬ 
dation  and  misery  of  the  exploiting  Mexican 
landowner,  Don  Prdspero  Cardoso,  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Liol)e,  whose  pathological  fear  of  Indians 
conceals  her  ashamed  and  unacknowledged 
love  for  the  Indian  Limhano,  and  Limhano, 
symbol  of  the  exploited,  crushed  by  injustice. 
A  confusing  novel,  highly  seasoned  with  race 
conflict,  violence,  and  hatred,  and  character¬ 
ized  by  colorless  dialogue  and  unconvincing 
character  delineation. 

fifth  Noble 
Crinneli  College 

**  Beatriz  Guido.  Im  casa  del  dngel.  Buenos 
Aires.  F.mec^.  1954.  175  pages.  $22  m/arg. 
This  hook  won  the  first  priz.e  given  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  P'mec^  for  the  licst  novel  of  the  year.  It 
deals  with  the  appalling  upbringing  that  an 
Argentine  adolescent  girl  received  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  its  inevitable  and  deplorable 
results.  Written  in  the  first  [lerson,  with  a 
series  of  flashbacks  that  keep  the  reader  want¬ 
ing  to  know  more  and  more,  this  novel  com¬ 
mands  a  style  and  an  assurance  that  are  rare  in 
a  first  b<x)k;  and  it  is  psychologically  sound 
and  thematically  correct.  It  is  novels  like  this 
that  are  raising  the  artistic  standar<i  of  fiction 
in  the  countries  to  the  South  of  us. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Norman,  Ol^la. 

^  Carlos  Mazzanti.  El  sustituto.  Buenos 
Aires.  Botella  al  Mar.  1954.  136  pages. 
'Phis  novel  consists  of  one  paragraph.  The 
nameless  hero  is  self<entered.  Without  friends, 
he  never  solved  the  problems  on  which  he  |x>n- 
dered.  Tragedy  marked  his  life.  Finally  an 
old  man  was  murdered.  A  young  man  was  ac¬ 
cused,  tried,  and  convicted  to  lx*  hung.  f)n  exe¬ 
cution  day,  after  reviewing  the  case  in  the 
library,  which  confirmed  the  convict’s  inno¬ 
cence,  the  hero  decided  to  confess  the  crime 
and  save  a  life.  Although  innocent  himself, 
he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  hung.  I  fence  the 
title,  “The  Substitute,’’  The  author  attempts 
“to  present  to  us  our  own  anguish  an<l  to  free 
us  with  a  heroic  death.’’ 

Roscoe  R.  Hill 
Washington,  D.  C, 

«  Pauli  na  Medeiros.  Un  jardin  para  la 
muerte,  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1954. 
141  pages,  $0.90. 

This  Chilean  edition  of  a  Uruguayan  novel. 


first  published  in  Argentina,  is  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest.  Paulina  Medeiros  has  succeeded  in  adtl- 
ing  the  element  of  depth  to  her  characters.  No 
longer  two-dimensional  pictures,  they  emerge 
as  real  personalities,  as  memorable  as  people 
one  has  known.  The  novel  tells  the  growing 
insanity  of  a  sensitive  young  girl.  Celeste, 
through  the  interplay  of  her  char.icter  with 
those  of  her  brother,  Pedro  jos^,  and  their 
father,  I^oreto.  It  reveals  as  well  the  tragedy 
of  their  lives,  and  in  the  selfish  and  weak  D) 
reto  it  leaves  to  I^tin  ,\merican  literature  a 
character  that  should  endure.  Sandra,  the 
housekeeper,  serves  as  foil  for  the  tlcvelop- 
ment  of  the  plot,  while  ever  in  the  background 
hovers  the  shadowy  ghost  of  the  young  mother 
who  died. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  three-page  “Glo- 
sario  de  voces  fronterizas  y  rioplatcnses”  and  a 
one-page,  unnumlsered  “Indice.’’ 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  A/. 

**  Victor  Molina  Neira.  El  polvo  y  el  tiempo. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1953.  173 
pages,  $0.84. 

I’he  first  ten  stories  in  this  delightful  volume 
explore  a  single  emotion  with  delicate  charm 
deliciously  shot  through  with  a  sly  sense  of 
humor,  e.g.,  the  fear  of  going  to  sleep  alone 
in  the  dark  or  the  nostalgia  of  an  oI<l  man 
reminiscing  about  his  first  love  affair.  As  for 
the  eleventh  story,  Pesadilla  de  la  rosa  roja,  it 
is  a  morbid  little  masterpiece  alxnit  the  tor¬ 
ments  inflicted  by  an  elderly  sadist  u|X)n  his 
parasitic  relatives.  Blessed  with  an  original 
plot,  a  horror-soaked  atmosphere,  and  a  fasci¬ 
nating  cast  of  characters  including  a  talking 
cat  named  Africa,  it  richly  deserves  to  Ik-  ex¬ 
panded  Into  a  novel. 

Marcelle  Michelin 
Rutherford ,  N.  /. 

.Manuel  Mujica  I.ainez.  lut  casa.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sudamericana.  1954.  293  pages.  $24 
m/arg. 

A  once  splendid  house  that  is  dying  f  lieing  de¬ 
molished),  one  that  has  known  days  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  glory  as  well  as  tragedy  and  sin,  re¬ 
lates  the  story  of  its  lengthy  and  eventful  life, 
resuscitating  its  three  generations  of  inhabi¬ 
tants — from  the  dignified  statesman  who  built 
it  to  the  unscrupulous  and  unimaginative  ser¬ 
vants  who  inherit  it  through  connivance  and 
concupiscence.  All  the  ingredients  are  here: 
the  ghosts,  the  maniac  and  lunatic,  the  miser, 
the  character,  and  the  villains  and  heroes. 
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Tlic  author,  while  weaving  a  fantastic  and 
fascinating  story,  descriltes  a  vanished  society 
in  a  vanished  Buenos  Aires.  The  style,  redun¬ 
dant  and  garrulous,  may  possibly  have  Iteen 
adapted  to  the  rhythm  and  s()eech  of  the  aged 
and  moribund  house.  Im  casa  may  also  l)e  read 
as  an  allegory  by  those  who  see  in  it  more  than 
a  mere  tale  of  the  “bhxxl”  lieing  disjx>ssessed 
and  disinherited. 

Kathlern  Chase 
Norman,  Oh^la. 

^  Jose  Antonio  Rial.  Nurami,  ('aracas.  Aso- 
ciacidn  de  Kscritores  Venezolanos.  l‘>54. 
no  pages.  $1  m/ven. 

This  tense  drama  in  three  acts  is  a  weird  mix¬ 
ture  of  realism  and  supernaturalism.  Ismael 
brings  to  a  lonely  island  his  newly-wedded 
wife,  Nurarnf,  despite  the  warnings  and  dire 
prognostications  of  one  of  the  old  dwellers  on 
the  island.  I  fis  fellow  kee|)er  of  the  lighthouse, 
Mauricio,  falls  in  love  with  her  despite  him¬ 
self.  Nurarnf,  realizing  the  danger  in  which 
she  is  alxjut  to  fall,  hurls  herself,  as  if  im[)elled 
by  a  weird  fate,  into  the  dashing  waves  and 
|)erishes,  as  a  woman  had  done  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  Ixrfore  her.  This  act  may  avert  an¬ 
other  imjx’nding  tragedy — the  vengeance  of 
the  husband  of  Rosa,  with  whom  Mauricio  has 
l>een  philandering,  upon  her  seducer.  But  we 
can  also  Ix'lieve  that  lx)th  Ismael  and  Mauricio 
may  never  return  from  an  ex|)edition  u|X)n  the 
stormy  sea  in  quest  of  the  dead  wife  of  the 
former.  Wm.  Marion  Mtller 

Miami  University 

Ramon  Rubfn.  Im  hruma  lo  vuelve  azul. 
Mexico.  Fondo  <le  ('ultiira  Kconomica. 
1^54.  116  pages.  $10  m/mex. 

ITie  first  half  of  the  novel  stresses  the  family 
and  tribal  background  of  the  Indian  Kana- 
may^.  In  the  second  half,  after  six  years  of 
compulsory  “civilized”  education  at  an  Indian 
Schtxil,  Kanamay^’s  lielief  in  tribal  authority, 
religion,  and  traditions  are  destroyed  w’ithoiit 
lieing  replaced  by  devotion  to  Mexican  ideals, 
leaving  him  disoriented,  in  a  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  void,  (xintemptuous  of  the  Indian  and 
snublred  by  the  white  man,  tortured  by  un¬ 
certainty  over  his  paternity,  Kanamay^  des- 
jierately  tries  to  idealize  and  imitate  the  law¬ 
less  mestizo  he  suf)(x)seil  was  his  real  father. 
Rubin’s  vivid  descriptions  of  liuichol  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  customs  give  the  first  half  of  the  novel 
a  cohesiveness  of  mood  and  comprehensive 
unity  lacking  in  the  second  half  where  Ixith 
individual  psychology  and  plot  are  subordinat¬ 
ed  to  thesis  and  superficially  and  unrealistically 


developed.  This  novel  lacks  the  sensitivity, 
depth,  and  emotional  impact  of  FJ  canto  de  la 
grtlla  (see  B.A.  27:3,  p.  294). 

Heth  Noble 
Grinnell  College 

*  Tomas  Segovia.  Primavera  muda.  Mexico. 

Fresentes.  1954.  72  pages. 

This  unpretentiously  written  book — an  essay, 
a  short  story,  a  comment  on  modern  youth? — 
has  the  rhythm  of  a  novel  and  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  first  chapter.  It  attempts  to  de¬ 
pict  the  prematurely  blase  mood  of  a  dis- 
orienteil  university  student,  Antonio,  who 
succumbs  to  the  atmosphere  of  Itxise  morals, 
mcdicxrity,  and  lack  of  purpose  characteristic 
of  the  youth  of  our  times.  This  mrxxl  is  sud¬ 
denly  brought  to  an  end  as  a  result  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  conversation  lietween  Antonio  and  a 
young  lady  he  has  just  met,  who  suggests  to 
him  a  goal  in  life. 

Helena  Pereas 
Grinnell  College 

**  Dante  Sierra.  Con  el  huso  del  mundo  estdn 
htlando.  Buenos  Aires.  Siglo  Veinte.  1954. 
447  pages. 

In  spite  of  its  awkward  initial  chapters,  this 
novel  develojis  into  a  forceful  leftist  dissection 
of  the  exploitation  of  agrarian  workers  by 
landowners  and  bureaucrats.  The  story  deals 
with  the  efforts  of  a  socialist  newspaperman, 
an  atheist  doctor,  and  a  worker-priest  to  de¬ 
velop  a  town  in  a  cotton-growing  province  in 
northern  Argentina.  Opposing  them  are  a  big 
landowner,  a  rural  schoolteacher,  and  an 
avaricious  immigrant.  The  narrative  is  natu¬ 
ralistic,  but  the  violent  details  are  never  as  ex¬ 
aggerated  as  in  the  Proletarian  and  Indianist 
novel.  This  agrarian  novel  contains  too  many 
|X)litical  and  economic  harangues  and  the 
characters  are  mouthpieces  for  the  author’s 
bias.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  absorbing  story  and 
an  elo<|uent  protest  against  a  dictatorship 
which,  except  for  brief  interludes,  has  Iseen 
.Argentina’s  fate  from  Rosas  through  Peron. 

F.dmundo  Garcia-Girdn 
University  of  Oregon 

**  Fzequiel  Vieta.  Aquelarre.  Santiago  de 
(aiba.  Manigua.  1954.  149  pages. 

Several  stories  in  this  collection  of  twelve  l>e- 
gin  with  conventional  plots,  but  stxm  assume 
the  somnambulant  tone  of  the  rest. 

The  title  story  describes  the  beginning  of  a 
tea  party  organized  by  a  group  of  gossipy 
women.  Soon  the  tale  disintegrates  into  a  scene 
of  surrealistic  violence  as  the  heroine  assumes 
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fantastic  proportions.  “El  ostion”  concerns  va¬ 
rious  conversations  on  different  levels  which 
take  place  in  a  Chinese  restaurant.  The  cafe, 
in  the  midst  of  [wlitical  posters,  advertise¬ 
ments,  rumbling  buses,  and  lottery  vendors 
skilfully  evokes  the  sights  and  souiuis  of  the 
typical  streetcorner  Cuban  fonda. 

The  author  has  written  a  potpourri  of  enig¬ 
mas  which  only  infrequently  strike  a  familiar 
note. 

Dorothy  Eve  Harth 
Durham,  N.  C. 

**  Acto  portico  de  German  Pardo  Garcia. 
Mexico.  Cuadernos  Americanos.  1953.  204 
pages.  $12  m/mex. 

(ierman  Pardo  (iarefa  is  a  Colombian  |M>et, 
who  has  suffered  a  certain  amount  of  neglect. 
Writing  with  vigor  and  sincerity  since  1930, 
he  offers  the  present  anthology  based  on  his 
last  four  volumes.  As  Manuel  Scorza  points 
out  in  the  prologue,  he  is  a  poeta  de  angustia 
to  be  classed  with  Silva  and  Harba  Jacob.  I  find 
him  rather  romantic  in  tone,  despite  Scorza’s 
insistence  to  the  contrary,  fie  has  despaired  of 
man  and  nature:  “De  alii  salgo  a  prtK'lamar  mi 
creencia  en  un  Dios  gigante  y  barbaro.”  What 
saves  him  from  the  ordinary  run  of  Romanti¬ 
cism  is  that  he  knows  he  cannot  win,  and  says 
so  without  cynicism:  “Ya  voy  a  ser  vencido. 
1^  se.  Contra  la  noche  saturada  de  estrellas 
nada  puede  mi  c61era.”  Taking  a  manifestation 
of  nature  like  snow,  night,  or  silence,  he  iso¬ 
lates  its  poetic  qualities  by  means  of  striking 
images  and  projects  it  against  the  eternal  lone¬ 
liness  of  man.  A  large  section  of  this  Ixxik  is 
composed  of  pieces  taken  from  Poemas  con- 
tempordneos  (1949),  an  elotjuent  condemna¬ 
tion  of  war;  they  constitute  a  South  American 
statement  of  conscience  in  this  age  of  ultimate 
violence. 

The  neglect  mentioned  alx)ve  may  l)e  due 
to  a  certain  rhetoricism;  but  his  sentiments 
place  him  squarely  in  the  mainstream  of  mod¬ 
ern  poetry,  and  his  aciertos,  when  they  occur, 
are  worthy  of  greater  attention. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

*  Ricardo  Klasco.  Nocturnas.  Jaime  Ville¬ 
gas,  ed.  .Madrid.  1952.  90  pages.  25  ptas. 
The  author  of  this  poetry  collection  reflects  on 
his  loveless  existence,  on  the  solitude  of  man, 
on  nature  and  creation.  The  philosophical 
mood  of  some  poems,  vaguely  reminiscent  at 
times  of  Unamuno,  at  times  of  Sartre,  often 
turns  into  a  mood  of  fleeting  emotions  more 
akin  to  B^cquer’s  world.  The  quality  of  this 


lxx)k  is  somewhat  uneven;  sensitive  metaphors 
revealing  depth  of  feeling  alternate  with  styl¬ 
ized  outbursts  of  grief.  However,  Ricardo 
Hlasco’s  style  is  generally  sober  and  elegant, 
and  his  work  shows  a  genuine  poetic  inspira¬ 
tion. 

Helena  Pereas 
Grinnell  College 

('armen  Demar.  Vuelo  intimo  y  Mar  de 
Sargazo.  Puerto  Rico.  1954.  118  pages. 
Even  restricted  by  the  sonnet  form  into  which 
many  of  the  (xjems  of  Vuelo  intimo  arc  cast, 
('armen  Demar  continues  to  reveal  her  lyric 
gifts.  D)vc  and  religion  are  the  chief  themes, 
though  several  lieautiful  tributes  to  her  native 
Puerto  Rico  arc  also  included.  In  the  treer 
form  ot  Narcdtico,  she  gives  voice  to  her  need 
of  (x>ctry  “para  narcotizar  mis  agom'as,”  and 
certainly  there  seems  to  lx:  more  sorrow  than 
happiness  in  this  attractive  volume.  Five  son¬ 
nets  from  the  section  Mar  de  Sargazo,  and 
fourteen  pages,  including  four  laudatory  son¬ 
nets,  reprinting  critics’  opinions  of  her  earlier 
volume  Derrumbe,  complete  the  Ixxik. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Enver  .Mchmcdagic.  Reflefos.  Huenos 
Aires.  Andes.  1954.  53  pages,  ill.  $16 
m/arg. 

'I'he  |M)cms  of  Enver  Mchmcdagic,  a  young 
Ooatian  today  living  in  Argentina,  arc,  as  the 
title  suggests,  “reflections”  of  the  dark,  dc- 
j)rcssing  memories  of  a  war-shadowed  past 
which  constantly  color  the  present  with 
|X)ignant  thoughts  about  life,  existence,  death, 
and  salvation.  The  last  (xjcm  speaks  of  the  sud¬ 
den  appearance  of  love  which  dissolves  the 
melancholy  mcxxl.  These  |x)ems  are  written  in 
a  simple,  direct  language  with  occasional  force¬ 
ful  images. 

Helena  Pereas 
Grinnell  College 

Pe<lro  .Miguel  ( )bligado.  Antologia  poitica. 
Huenos  Aires,  Espasa'(2al|)e.  1953.  147 
pages.  $7  m/arg. 

1  Icrc  is  a  |X)et  who  hails  from  a  family  of 
p<x:ts,  and  whose  dominion  of  the  verse-form 
is  self-evident  and  most  pleasurable  for  the 
reader;  although  these  verses  with  their  ende- 
casilabos,  mtosilabos,  alejandrinos,  and  somict 
form  smack  of  a  former  generation,  a  jxxrm 
well  wrought  is  always  a  joy. 

Oaftsmanship,  however,  surpasses  subject- 
matter  in  this  case,  and  one  searches  for  the 
most  part  in  vain  for  the  trouvaille,  the  felicity 
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of  expression  that  places  a  |x>ein  alwve  the 
usual.  I>eo(x>ldo  Lugones — famous  Argentine 
|x*et  of  a  generation  ago — in  an  essay  used  here 
as  a  foreword  by  the  publishers,  declared  these 
IKxrtns  to  l)e  among  the  most  [)ersonal  and  most 
l)eautiful  written  in  his  day.  1  le  says,  too,  “the 
fXKrms  of  Fedro  Miguel  (ihligado  may  l)e  de¬ 
fined  as  the  history  of  one  man’s  melan¬ 
choly.” 

This  volume  contains  selections  from  the 
l>ooks  entitled  Gris  ( 1926),  /:/  ala  de  la  sombra 
( 1923),  El  htlo  de  oro  ( 1926),  lui  isla  de  los 
cantos  ( 1933),  Melancolia  ( 1946),  and  several 
new  fx>ems — all  charrhing,  wistful  lyrics  that 
are  part  of  the  Argentine  |x>etic  tradition. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Norman,  ()l(la. 

*  (^sar  Andrade  y  Cordero.  Hombre,  des- 
tino  y  paisaje.  Cuenca,  ('asa  de  la  Cmltura 
Kcuatoriana.  1954.  429  pages  8  plates. 
'I'he  author  displays  his  wide  culture  and  va¬ 
ried  interests  in  this  collection  of  wide-ranging 
essays,  s|)eeches,  and  short  stories.  1  le  discusses 
such  diversified  subjects  as  the  Kcuadorian 
landsca|xr,  the  meaning  and  function  of  |X)etry, 
Rancho  Segura,  the  tennis  champion,  etc. 
There  flows  from  his  facile  |)en  a  variety  of 
tones  and  mofxJ.  He  is  human  and  sentimental 
in  treating  [lersonalities  of  the  past  and  pres¬ 
ent,  bitter  and  biting  in  discussing  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  international  politics.  At  times  his 
|x>etic  prose  reaches  lyrical  heights  of  true 
Iteauty  and  sincerity.  Professor  Andrade’s 
thoughts  on  poetry  are  forcibly  and  effectively 
expressed.  But  the  lack  of  cohesion  and  organi¬ 
zation  is  definitely  disturbing  to  the  reader. 
'I'he  material  is  too  diversified  for  one  volume. 

Italo  L.  Ponterotto 
Iona  College 

Alfredo  Cardona  Pena.  Pablo  Neruda  y 
otros  ensayos.  Mexico.  Andrea.  1955.  147 
pages.  $1.45. 

'Phe  author  is  a  well-known  teacher,  jxiet,  and 
critic  in  Mexico  who  specializes  in  contein- 
jxirary  literature.  The  Ixxik  brings  together 
twenty-one  essays,  the  first  sixteen  of  which 
are  devoted  to  studies  of  Neruda’s  p<ietic 
works,  taken  in  chronological  order,  liegin- 
ning  with  lut  cancidn  de  la  fiesta  (1921)  and 
ending  with  luis  uvas  y  el  viento  ( 1954).  Per¬ 
sonal  reminiscences  and  hitherto  unpublished 
data  concerning  the  ('hilean  jxiet  fill  these 
pages,  together  with  critical  insights  and  com¬ 
parisons  which  aid  in  understanding  Neruda’s 
jxjems  in  relation  to  the  times  in  which  they 
first  apfieared.  Short,  evocative  essays  with  bio¬ 


graphical  highlights  follow.  These  pieces  are 
devoted  to  Alfonso  Reyes,  Enrique  (ionzalez 
.Martinez,  and  four  Spanish  poet-exiles:  Leon 
Felipe,  Jose  Moreno  Villa,  Jorge  Ciuillcn,  and 
Pedro  (iarfias.  The  author’s  informal,  decep¬ 
tively  light  style  is  pleasant  reading  but  at  the 
same  time  produces  an  authentic  character 
sketch  of  the  writer  under  study  and  empha¬ 
sizes  the  nature  of  his  work. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

Pedro  de  DirenzxJ.  Fantasia  en  la  plazuela. 

Barcelona.  Caralt.  1953.  188  pages. 

F'or  the  Torre  de  Marfil  series,  along  with 
works  by  Huxley,  Zweig,  and  I^wrence, 
Francisco  de  la  Asuncion  has  selected  writings 
by  a  young  Spanish  novelist  noted  for  his 
style.  Beginning  with  articles  written  in  1943 
for  fuventud  Creadora,  they  come  down  to  a 
charming  Visperas  gaditanas  of  August,  1953. 

In  the  first  “Noticias,”  after  giving  his  birth- 
date  as  1917,  and  telling  of  his  family,  l.orenzo 
remarks  that  he  has  never  written  [xietry.  But 
the  iKautiful  prose  style  on  almost  every  page, 
and  the  memory  of  his  previous  three  novels 
give  the  lie  to  his  statement. 

'Phe  contents  of  this  anthology,  while  not 
including  any  of  the  material  from  his  novels, 
gives  his  thoughts  on  death,  some  essays  on 
Azorin,  Max  Jacob,  Ortega  y  (Jasset,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  and  descriptions  of  a  numlier  of  places.  It 
makes  delightful  and  rewarding  reading. 

Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University 

**  Miguel  A.  Macau.  Paisaje  en  claroscuro. 

La  Hahana.  The  Author.  1954.  139  pages. 
This  volume  is  made  up  of  twenty  short  es¬ 
says,  dealing  with  such  diverse  themes  as  the 
author’s  hobby,  musical  comfxisition,  his  other 
profession  of  journalism  (he  is  a  municipal 
judge),  tales  of  crimes  of  passion  which  the 
author  probably  composed  from  first-hand  ma¬ 
terial,  as  well  as  several  pieces  of  criticism  of 
such  diverse  writers  as  Dulce  Maria  l^ynaz, 
Jorge  de  Lima,  Maria  Raquel  Adler,  and  Wit¬ 
ter  Brynner.  “Sala  de  urgencia”  (a  story  of 
suicide)  and  “Amor  de  la  calle”  (soap  ojiera 
dialogue  lietween  the  Lover  and  the  Unloving) 
are  particularly  banal,  while  other  essays  suf¬ 
fer  from  an  abundance  of  “purple  passages.” 

Dorothy  F.  Ilarth 
Durham,  N.  C. 

*  Fxluardo  Mallea.  Notas  de  un  novelista. 

Buenos  Aires.  Emec^.  1954.  139  pages.  $15 

m/arg. 

Although  this  book  may  not  mean  as  much 
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to  the  genet al  public  as  it  means  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  writer,  parts  of  it  are  every  hit  as  fasci¬ 
nating  as  a  novel,  a  short-short  story,  or  an 
autobiography.  Mallea’s  rhetoric  carries  one 
along  with  its  fluidity,  and  his  sympathetic 
|)ersonality  [termeates  the  pages.  Parts  of  the 
Ixxjk  are  written  in  diary  form;  others  con¬ 
tain  random  thoughts  strung  together.  The 
last  section  deals  with  the  novel  genre  as  a 
whole  and  Moby  Dicl(^  in  particular.  Mallea’s 
thoughts  and  reactions  are  [personal  and  al¬ 
ways  interesting.  Some  of  the  topics  he  deals 
with  are:  his  own  life  and  work,  Valery,  (Jide, 
the  Argentine  language,  Rudolph  Kassner, 
the  genesis  of  the  novel,  and  analysis  and  es¬ 
sence. 

Kathleen  Chase 

Norman,  ()/(la. 

**  I.aurette  S^journd.  Supervivencias  de  un 
mundo  mdgico:  Imdgenes  de  cuatro  pue¬ 
blos  mexteanas.  Mexico.  Tezontle.  195  i. 
117  pages,  ill.  $5  m/mex. 

This  volume  relates  briefly  some  of  the  author’s 
exjieriences  in  four  Mexican  villages,  while  ob¬ 
serving  the  life  and  actions  of  the  fieople,  es¬ 
pecially  regarding  survivals  of  sorcery  and 
magic  from  pre-Columbian  times.  In  one  vil¬ 
lage  emphasis  was  on  worship  of  the  Virgin, 
revealing  the  effects  of  those  customs  on 
('atholicism.  In  another,  it  was  the  influence 
of  traditions  on  the  general  life.  In  still  an¬ 
other,  lieliefs  and  practices  regarding  death 
were  the  most  notable  features,  while  in  the 
fourth,  a  place  where  outsiders  were  not  want¬ 
ed  and  the  priest  rarely  came,  details  are  given 
respecting  religious  practices  of  people  influ¬ 
enced  by  primitive  ideas.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  readable  account. 

Roscoe  R.  Hill 
Washington,  I),  C. 

*  Adolfo  Salazar.  Conceptos  jundamentales 
en  la  historia  de  la  mtisica.  Madrid.  Re¬ 
vista  de  Occidente.  1954. 253  pages.  6(J  ptas. 
Not  a  lxx)k  to  be  “read,”  but  to  l)e  studied  anti 
digested.  In  the  same  class  with  Combarieu’s 
Im  musique  and  other  writings  of  a  more  spec¬ 
ulative  character.  If  Combarieu’s  botjk  endeav¬ 
ors  to  answer  the  question:  “What  is  music?,” 
then  Salazar’s  book  may  be  termed  an  inquiry 
as  to  “how  does  music  reflect  the  gradual  un¬ 
folding  of  the  civilizing  process  in  the  human 
race?”  Obviously,  this  is  exactly  the  same 
question  linguists  and  anthropologists  are  try¬ 
ing  to  answer  today,  substituting  the  word 
“speech”  for  “music.”  Supposedly,  many 
thinking  musicians  have  made  all  kinds  of 
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random  observations  anent  this  topic;  but  here 
is  a  l)ook,  lucidly  written  by  an  exceedingly 
well  informed  author,  who  follows  the  thread 
through  with  authority  and  consistency,  and 
comes  up  with  a  well  rounded  and  logical  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  facts. 

This  Ixxjk  is  pertinent  food  for  thought  for 
all  serit)us  mustci.  Seldom  have  we  been  priv¬ 
ileged  to  read  such  a  keen  diagnosis  of  present 
day  musical  trends  as  that  set  forth  in  the 
last  chapter  of  this  IxKtk.  Translators,  take  no¬ 
tice! 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Artz. 

los^  Ferrater  Mora.  Cuestiones  disputadas. 
Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  191  pages. 
5U  ptas. 

1  lalf  of  these  ten  literary-philosophical  essays 
deal  with  the  analysis  of  psychological  atti¬ 
tudes  as,  e.g.,  “irony,  admiration,”  and  others. 
The  more  interesting  remainder  of  the  slender 
volume  is  given  over  to  the  consideration  of  the 
places  of  Bergson,  Suirez,  and  Wittgenstein 
in  modern  philosophy.  There  is  a  particularly 
relevant  article  entitled  “The  Intellectual  in 
the  Contemfxjrary  World”  which  is  a  brilliant 
answer  to  the  complex  riddle  as  to  just  where 
the  intellectual  stands  in  his  society.  All  the 
selections  are  written  in  a  pleasing,  conversa¬ 
tional  style  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  dis¬ 
cussion  rather  than  on  the  solution  of  psycho- 
philosophical  conundrums. 

Hans  Heerman 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

**  Marta  Albertina  Gilvez  G.  Con  los  indios 
Cunas  de  Panamd.  Guatemala.  Ministcrio 
de  F!ducaci6n  Publica.  1952.  154  pages. 
This  study  of  the  Cuna  Indian  civilization  on 
the  San  Bias  islands — and,  particularly,  on  the 
specific  island  of  Ustupu — was  written  under 
such  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  that  it 
constitutes  a  report  of  unusual  value.  Not  only 
has  the  author  had  much  previous  training  in 
the  technique  of  gathering  similar  information 
through  the  practical  experience  of  earlier 
studies  in  her  native  Cniatemala  and  throtigh 
her  work  in  the  national  library  ami  museum 
of  her  country,  but  she  undertook  this  new 
investigation  with  a  Cuna  Indian  frieml  as 
her  sftonsor  and  guide.  Her  rejxjrt  on  the  old 
Ixrliefs  of  the  ('unas  and  the  present  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  governmental  conditions  of  their 
life  is  an  authentic  portrayal  of  cultural  change 
in  an  interesting  transitional  [teriml. 

Madaltne  W .Nichols 
Albuquertfue,  N.  M. 
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^  I'crnafidu  Di'a7.-Flaja.  historia  de  Es- 
pafia  cn  sus  documentos:  HI  sigio  XIX. 
Madrid.  Institute  dc  Estudios  Politicos. 
1954.  435  pages.  125  ptas. 

In  the  preface  is  found  the  author’s  statement 
of  pur{x>se  for  this  history  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Spain  as  it  is  traced  in  political  docu¬ 
ments:  “he  compuesto  el  libro  que  me  hubiera 
gustado  teller  a  mano  cuando  era  estudiante 
de  Historia  de  Espana.” 

'I'he  historical  or  political  documents  or  ex¬ 
cerpts  thereof  are  arranged  chronologically 
and  sectioned  according  to  the  distinct  (lericxls 
ol  the  last  century:  (1)  the  period  of  England 
and  Prance  in  Spain,  180U-1808;  (2)  the  war 
ior  indefiendence  and  the  liberal  reform,  18(j9- 
1814;  (3)  the  efKKh  of  Ferdinand  VII,  1814- 
1833;  (4)  the  era  of  the  (.arlists,  who  wished 
to  force  Spain  back  into  the  narrow  framework 
of  the  past,  1833-1843;  (5)  the  reign  of  Isabel, 
1843-1868;  (0)  the  revolution,  1868-1875;  (7) 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  1875-1899. 
All  this  material  is  documentary  evidence  for 
Madariaga's  statement,  “'I'he  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ...  is  the  history  of  the 
endeavor  of  the  Spanish  fieople  to  erect  new 
institutions  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.” 

Included  are  the  original  texts  of  interna¬ 
tional  treaties,  military  speeches,  parliamentary 
sfieeches,  private  corrcs|K)ndence,  (xilitical  de¬ 
crees  (e.g.,  the  decree  abolishing  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  1813).  Included,  too,  are  newspafier  ar¬ 
ticles  and  editorials,  most  of  which,  the  re¬ 
viewer  notes,  represent  the  Madrid  press;  and 
|K>ems  which  allude  to  {xilitical  history,  some 
of  the  {xicts  re|)resented  iieing  Es{)ronceda, 
Allicrto  Eista,  Quintana,  Nunez  de  Arce,  and 
('am|x>amor. 

A  bibliography  of  about  1 10  titles  completes 
the  text. 

Hdna  Hue  Furness 
University  of  Wyoming 

Jos^  Maria  Millis  Vallicrosa.  Espana  y 
Marruecos:  Interferencias  histdricas  hispa- 
nomarroquies.  Barcelona.  Barna.  1954.  240 
pages  -|-  26  plates.  30  ptas. 

Sjianiards  and  Moslems  of  North  Africa  have 
had  cordial  relations  for  many  centuries.  This 
small  volume  gives  a  survey  of  the  events  in 
which  they  have  |)artici|)ated.  First,  the  simi¬ 
larities  of  land  and  climate  of  the  two  areas 
and  the  contacts  and  adventures  of  Moslems 
and  Sfianiards  are  {xiinted  out.  Then  the  story 
of  Moslem  (lower  in  Spain  and  S[ianish  occu- 
(lation  in  Africa  is  set  forth.  Finally,  there  is 
a  summary  of  the  recent  history  of  Spanish 
Morocco,  emphasizing  the  contributions  made 


to  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  (leople.  It 
is  an  informative  account  of  interesting  rela¬ 
tions  of  two  (icoples  of  distinct  racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  backgrounds. 

Roscoe  R.  Hill 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Marfa  Montiiicz  Matilla.  El  correo  en  la 
Espana  de  los  Austrias.  Madrid.  Consejo 
Sufierior  de  Investigaciones  Cientfheas. 
1953.  iv  -|-  253  pages. 

This  useful  book  is  a  history  of  the  mail  service 
in  Spain  from  its  beginnings  in  Castile  under 
Alfonso  el  sabw  to  its  absorjition  into  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  state  function  in  1706.  The  mail 
service  to  the  New  World  liegan  in  1514.  Since 
Spain’s  connections  with  Italy,  France,  and 
(Jermaiiy  were  multiple  during  the  reign  of 
the  Austrias,  the  mail  services  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  also  briefly  descrilied.  1  lere  is  a  large 
store  of  helpful,  though  by  no  means  exhaust¬ 
ive  information:  the  listing  of  the  mail  routes, 
the  names  of  mail  sufiervisors,  their  salaries, 
the  cost  of  the  service,  the  exorbitant  (xistal 
rates,  the  dangers  and  hardshijis  faced  by  the 
intrefiid  carriers,  the  times  and  distances  lic- 
tween  the  major  cities  of  all  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Spanish  roads 
and  inns.  The  Ixxik  closes  with  a  number  of 
(lertinent  documents  and  a  long  bibliography. 
It  is  of  interest  to  students  of  literature  that 
the  mail  service  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  indeed 
of  all  Euro()e,  was  placed  on  a  sound  basis  by 
the  Italian  Tasso  family,  the  family  that  in 
S()ain  was  called  Tassis  and  from  which  came 
the  (.ounts  of  Villamediana.  This  family’s 
great  wealth  had  its  source  in  the  rich  returns 
from  the  su()ervision  of  the  mail  service  from 
the  year  1500  on.  Its  final  contract  ended  in 
Prussia  in  1867. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

*  Federico  Carlos  Siinz  de  Robles.  Monaste- 
rios  de  Espana.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1953.  395 
pages  -|-  55  (dates.  110  ptas. 

'The  author  describes  fifty-five  Spanish  mon¬ 
asteries  and  endeavors  beyond  the  guide  book 
data  to  capture  something  of  the  s(iccific  his¬ 
tory,  the  mood,  the  individual  character  of 
each  monastery.  To  this  end  he  a()(x;nds  not 
only  fifty-five  lovely  (ihotographs,  but  also 
cites  many  legends,  vividly  (xirtrays  historical 
events,  and  often  tries  to  express  in  words  what 
a  few  more  illustrations  would  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  in  pictures.  This  interesting  and  useful 
Ixxik  suffers  a  bit  from  the  author’s  eagerness 
to  make  the  reader  feel  the  charm  of  history 
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and  the  fascination  of  its  eml)odimcnt  in  stone 
and  wood.  There  is  no  need  to  |)ant.  His¬ 
tory  speaks  loudest  where  the  historian  is 
scarcely  audible. 

Johannes  A.  Caertner 
iMjayette  College 

*  Teodoro  Alvarado  (laraicoa.  Doce  horn- 
bres.  Quito.  Ricke.  1954.  146  pages. 

A  diplomat  and  professor  at  the  University  of 
(luayaquil,  with  five  previous  volumes  on  In¬ 
ternationa!  Law,  discusses  twelve  outstanding 
New  World  figures  from  Atahualpa  to  Marti. 
Kach  is  preceded  hy  a  pen  and  ink  jwrtrait, 
and  each  is  described  in  alsout  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  words  of  biography  with  reasons  for  their 
greatness.  Understandingly,  the  author  in¬ 
cludes  the  Dominican  monk,  Francisco  de  Vi¬ 
toria,  “precursor  del  Dcrecho  Internacional 
Americano.”  Kxcellent.  tex),  are  the  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  to  Henito 
Juarez. 

Pizarro,  KallK)a,  Alvarado,  Orellana, 
Sucre,  Bolivar,  and  Padre  <le  las  ('asas  are 
also  consiclered  with  the  skill  of  a  storyteller 
and  the  technique  of  a  historian. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

*  Kmilio  Beladiez.  Osuna  el  Grande,  el 
ducfue  de  las  empresas.  .Madrid.  Alham¬ 
bra.  1954.  290  pages.  40  ptas. 

This  lxx)k  makes  tor  easy  and  stimulating 
reading.  It  is  the  first  complete  biography  of 
the  “(treat  (Jiron”  that  I  know  of,  and  covers 
the  whole  life  anti  the  checkered  activities  of 
the  restless  third  Duke  of  Osuna — his  stormy 
youth,  his  alleged  trip  to  Naples  as  a  child; 
Osuna’s  military  as  well  as  diplomatic  accom¬ 
plishments  in  F’landers;  the  viceroyalties  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  His  ruthless  and  efficient 
hand  in  the  alfairs  of  Venice  are  descrilxrd  at 
length,  although  not  very  accurately  from  a 
historical  jxiint  of  view. 

There  are  some  things  that  could  perhaps 
have  been  left  out,  and  still  others  that  should 
have  lieen  included.  The  o|ieratic  apparatus 
and  rather  pretentious  titles  of  the  chapters 
(“Primer  movimiento,  scherzo,”  “Segundo 
movimiento,  allegro  spiritoso,”  “allegro  con 
brio,”  “adagio  finale”)  are  a  little  out  of  place 
in  a  serious  historical  research  IxKik;  extensive 
narrative  digressions  give  the  Ixxik  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  second-hand  summary,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  several  printed  manuals  on  the 
history  of  Spain  during  the  XVI  and  -XVII 
centuries,  and  deprive  it  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  scholarly  monographic  research  work. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  the  very  much 
needed  information  alxiut  the  immediate  an¬ 
cestry  of  the  third  Duke  of  Osuna  and,  alxive 
all,  the  failure  even  to  mention  his  uncle  and 
immediate  predecessor,  the  second  duque,  are 
noticeable.  This  is  the  most  serious  of  several 
inaccuracies  in  the  lxK)k.  The  matter  is  im- 
(M)rtant  to  some  extent  since  a  literary  |X)lemic 
has  l)een  going  on  for  almost  thirty  years  now 
alx)ut  this  second  duijue  in  connection  with 
the  pretended  birth  certificate  of  Tirso  de  Mo¬ 
lina,  the  renowned  playwright,  in  the  |)arish 
of  Saint  (lines  of  Madrid.  The  Oreat  Don 
Pedro  is  obviously  involved  in  the  |H)lemic, 
too.  The  second  Duke  of  Osuna  has  Ixren 
thought  by  Blanca  de  los  Rios  to  have  l>een 
the  illegitimate  father  of  Firso  de  .Molina; 
others,  Russ  Lucenilla  among  them,  indicate 
the  first  duijue  as  the  sus()ected  father.  Atul 
still  others,  among  whom  I  am  modestly  to 
Ik  countetl  in  my  Im  partida  baiilismal  de 
"Tirso  de  Molina"  (Madrid,  1928),  are  of  the 
opinion  that  none  of  them  was.  Some  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  problem,  or  at  least  its  men¬ 
tion,  might  have  iKcn  in  order, 

Jenaro  Andes 
Westminster  College 

Joaquin  Antonio  Penalosa.  Francisco  Gon- 
zdles  liocanegra:  Su  vida  y  su  obra.  .Mexico. 
Universitaria.  1954.  486  pages,  ill. 

In  a  com|Ktition  for  a  Mexican  national  an¬ 
them,  Francisco  (lonzalez  IhKanegra,  a  prom¬ 
inent  young  jxKt,  manifested  no  interest,  but 
his  iKtrothcd  had  other  ideas.  She  hxkeil  him 
in  a  room  with  instructions  to  write  a  fxKm. 
This  he  did,  and  the  hymn  receivetl  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  official  commission  in  1854. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  anthem,  the  author  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  biography  of  (i(»nzales  Ihx  atiegra  and 
made  a  study  and  analysis  of  his  |HKtry  and 
other  writings.  'Fhe  second  part  of  the  volume 
comprises  his  |XKms,  dramatic  works,  theatri¬ 
cal  censorship  statements,  and  orations,  lx)th 
editetl  and  unedited. 

Koscoc  K.  Hill 
Washington,  1).  C. 

¥  Luis  Die/,  del  ('orral.  FI  rapto  de  F.uropa. 
Madrid,  Revista  <le  Occitlente.  1954.  551 
pages.  60  ptas. 

A  professor  at  the  University  of  .Madritl,  Luis 
Die/,  del  (x>rral  is  the  author  of  two  previous 
volumes,  Mallorca  (1942)  and  FI  liberalismo 
doctrinario  (  1945 ).  (falling  this  work  an  inter- 
pretacidn  histdrica  de  nuestro  tiempo.  Profes¬ 
sor  Die/,  attempts  to  reinlcr  |)ast  and  present 
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eptxhs  intelligible,  and  to  offer  a  solution  for 
the  present  dilemma  in  which  European  and 
American  culture  is  caught. 

In  writing  of  the  cultural  and  historical  as- 
fjects  of  Eurojie,  the  author  shows  that  the 
body  of  beliefs  and  practices  which  prevail  in 
Europe  represents  a  synthesis  of  Hellenic,  Is¬ 
lamic,  Hebraic,  C^reek,  and  Roman  culture. 
The  different  interpretations  of  Spengler, 
Toynbee,  (ianivet,  and  Whitehead  are  used 
as  a  starting  {x>int  for  Diez’s  own  approach  to 
an  explanation  of  present-day  problems. 
Throughout  the  lKK>k,  ht  {xiints  out  the  po¬ 
larity  of  the  Eurofiean  problem:  between  coun¬ 
tries  representing  the  “seaman’s  point  of 
view”  and  others  representing  the  “landsman’s 
jKiint  of  view”;  l)etween  city  and  country;  be¬ 
tween  the  ci Vilas  dei  as  conceived  by  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  and  the  earthly  kingdom  as  actualized 
by  nationalism;  iKrtween  artistic  idealism  and 
realism;  and  lietween  {xditical  particularism 
and  universalism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Western  culture  has 
reached  an  impasse  from  which  it  may  or  may 
not  l)e  saved.  Its  destiny  is  in  the  balance. 
There  are  forces  working  toward  a  more  rigid, 
mechanical,  and  destructive  form  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  with  its  congested  cities,  its  slum  prole¬ 
tariat,  race  suuide,  and  internecine  warfare. 
But  as  Diez  concludes,  “Ix)s  espanoles,  con 
nuestro  mito  nacional,  mas  cristiano,  mis  idea- 
lista  y  generoso,  menos  tccnico,  vemos  a  ese 
Fausto  su|)erprometeico  como  Caballero  de  la 
Triste  Figura.” 

Kdna  Lue  Furness 
University  of  Wyoming 

^  Joan  C^rominas.  Diccionario  critico  eti~ 
mold  giro  de  la  lengua  castellana.  I:  /#-C. 
Berna.  Francke.  1954.  Ixviii  99.f  2<ol. 
pages.  52  Sw.  fr. 

With  the  appearance  of  this  masterly  and 
long-awaited  volume-  the  first  of  four — Ro¬ 
mance  philologists  at  last  have  an  authorita¬ 
tive  work  fur  Spanish  comparable  in  import¬ 
ance  to  the  FEW  of  Wartburg.  Unlike  many 
works,  this  one  actually  covers  more  than  the 
title  indicates.  Thus,  dialectal  forms,  as  well  as 
Portuguese  and  Catalan  words,  are  included 
whenever  they  throw  light  u{x)n  a  particular 
problem,  and  the  rich  and  careful  documenta¬ 
tion  would  well  justify  the  addition  of  the 
adjective  histdrico  to  the  title. 

M  M 


Among  other  features  of  interest  are  con¬ 
stant  comparison  with  other  languages  (com¬ 
plete  indices  are  promised  for  Vol.  IV);  the 
inclusion  of  taboo  words  (though  precise  ident¬ 
ification  of  the  mysterious  and  beneficent  Mr. 
Cx)ndom  is  still  lacking);  dating  of  first  (and 
often  later)  ap|)earances;  numerous  cross-ref¬ 
erences;  a  rich  (and  critical)  bibliography;  al- 
phal)etical  arrangement  of  the  Spanish  words 
(rather  than  that  of  the  etyma);  and  the  clar¬ 
ity  and  explicitness  of  presentation  of  even  the 
most  difficult  etymologies.  That  the  remaining 
volumes  are  scheduled  to  appear  very  shortly 
is  the  crowning  tribute  to  the  author’s  amaz¬ 
ing  industry  and  singleness  of  purpx)se. 

Lawrence  Poston,  fr. 

University  of  Olt^lahoma 

Roljerto  Vilches  _  Acuiia.  Semdntica 
espanola.  Buenos  Aires.  Kapelusz.  1954. 
xix  -|-  188  pages.  $40  m/arg. 

This  informative  compendium  of  more  than 
a  thousand  words  whose  meanings  have 
changed  during  the  course  of  centuries  in¬ 
cludes  many  of  the  terms  which  appeared  in 
luj  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires,  1938-40,  in  a  series 
entitled  “History  of  Words.”  Professor  Vilches 
Acuiia,  until  1953  teacher  of  I-atin  and  general 
linguistics  in  the  University  of  Chile,  wrote  a 
preface  which  is  clear  and  interesting  even  to 
those  who  merely  like  to  know  about  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  meanings  of  words  but  are  not 
scholars.  He  lists  as  some  of  the  fundamental 
causes  of  semantic  changes:  stylistic  inclina¬ 
tions  or  habits,  social  and  scientific  progress, 
the  law  of  inertia,  affective  elements,  such  as 
{xrrsonification.  The  explanations  are  histori¬ 
cal  in  approach  and  sometimes  include  morph- 
ologicai  changes  as  well  as  trace  changes  in 
thought  and  application. 

The  grouping  is  by  idea  content,  such  as 
those  words  {)ertaining  to  literature,  geogra¬ 
phy,  music,  money  and  business,  etc.  The 
chapters  devoted  to  technical  words  and  sports 
terms  are  almost  too  brief.  No  doubt  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  add  considerably  to 
these,  but  not  in  any  of  the  categories  are  the 
criteria  of  selection  evident. 

The  bibliography  of  seventy-six  items  in¬ 
cludes  works  in  Spanish,  French,  English,  and 
(ierman;  there  is  an  index. 

B.  G.  D. 

M  M 


Books  in  Italian 

(For  other  Bool{$  in  Italian,  see  “Head-Uners") 


Mattco  Ajassa.  "Cianin."  Milano.  (Jas- 
taldi.  1953.  383  pages.  1,000  1. 

Here  is  the  story  of  another  young  man  who, 
like  Stephen  Dedalus  and  his  many  restless 
brothers,  wanders  through  a  variety  of  ex- 
|)eriences  in  quest  of  a  meaning  fur  his  life. 
As  with  most  novels  of  this  ty|)e,  one  feels 
that  "Cianin"  is  strongly  autobiographical. 
And  when  the  author  sticks  to  what  he  obvi¬ 
ously  knows  well — life  in  a  boarding  school, 
in  a  Catholic  seminary,  on  a  Piedmontese 
farm — the  narrative  rings  quite  true  and  the 
|x*ople  come  alive. 

What  mars  the  Ixxik  is  its  grandiose  design, 
which  toward  the  end  makes  it  strained  and 
unreal,  culminating  unconvincingly  in  the 
protagonist’s  saint-like  withdrawal  from  the 
world.  Its  doctrinal  foundation  is  a  ('atholi- 
cism  rather  close  to  (iraham  CJreene’s,  and  for 
Ajassa,  ux),  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  (lod  and 
the  awareness  of  evil.  Hut  the  problems  do  not 
seem  to  come  quite  in  focus,  and  the  final  im¬ 
pression  the  lxx)k  leaves  is  blurred  and  incon¬ 
clusive — as  if  the  author  had  tried  to  force 
u|X)n  a  series  of  events  (most  of  which  he  had 
closely  exjierienced)  a  religious  theme  which 
he  had  not  thought  through  and  could  not 
successfully  articulate. 

Albert  Roland 
Topeh^a,  Kans. 

**  Klio  Crucco.  Minew.  Milano.  Castaldi. 
1955.  183  pages.  600  1. 

Mcnew  was  a  prince  in  the  days  of  the  Pha¬ 
raohs  in  Egypt.  He  was  buried  alive  by  order 
of  the  Princess  Ahmose,  whose  fiance,  Karhl, 
Mcnew  had  killed  in  battle.  Reincarnated  in  a 
Spanish  knight  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
again  in  out  day  in  an  Italian  author  by  the 
name  of  (fiulio  Doriani,  Mcnew  avenges  him¬ 
self  by  killing  a  beautiful  girl,  Alberta,  to 
whom  (fiulio  l)ccomcs  engaged.  The  love  story 
of  (liulio  and  Allx^rta  is  projected  against  an 
aristcK'ratic  and  artistic  background  in  Florence 
and  Turin.  There  arc  long  discussions  on  art, 
hermetic  poetry,  reality,  progress,  transmigra¬ 
tion  of  the  soul,  and  the  like,  although  they  arc 
hxjscly  related  to  the  plot  of  the  novel. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


^  IX)mcnico  (iugnali.  Amore  proibito  e  altre 
novelle.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1954.  75  pages. 
300  1. 

A  group  of  nine  ^hort  stories  including 
“Amore  proibito”  from  which  the  title  of  the 
lxx)k  is  derived,  and  with  which  the  author 
stands  out  as  a  fiction  writer. 

A  stranger  visiting  the  church  of  a  C>loistcr 
has  the  occasion  to  olsscrvc  the  nuns  in  the  act 
of  praying  and  is  impressed,  not  seen  by  any¬ 
one,  by  the  l>cauty  of  one  Suora  Maria,  with 
whom  he  seems  to  have  immediately  fallen  in 
love,  and  from  this  time  lorth  he  continually 
thinks  of  her.  Obsessed  by  her  Ixrauty,  he  de¬ 
cides  to  write  to  her  with  the  idea  of  taking 
her  out  of  the  convent.  At  first  she  is  reluctant 
as  to  her  move,  but  at  the  end  she  keeps  her 
ap|X)intmcnt  with  him,  and  it  is  with  the  de¬ 
scription  of  this  part  of  the  story  that  (iugnali 
distinguishes  himself  as  a  narrator  of  some 
note.  Umberto  Liberatore 

Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

**  (iofiredo  Parisc.  //  prete  bcllo.  Milano. 

(iar/anti.  1954.  300  pages.  1,000  1. 
Despite  the  title,  the  handsome  priest,  Don 
( iastonc,  is  not  the  central  character,  but  rather 
Sergio,  an  clcvcn-ycar-old  who  dries  the  narra¬ 
tion,  and  (icna,  his  intimate  friend.  'Phe  plot¬ 
less  novel,  which  revolves  around  the  two 
children,  the  priest,  and  the  tenants  of  an 
apartment  house,  slowly  unravels  into  a  pro¬ 
foundly  pathetic  picture,  lightly  daulicd  with 
nut  too  unpleasant  touches  of  cynicism,  of 
Italy’s  last  years  under  Fascist  rule.  It  is  some¬ 
what  reminiscent  of  the  cinematographic  tri¬ 
umph,  Shoe  Shine, 

'I  he  very  promising  author  interweaves  his 
mixture  of  naturalistic,  |xx;tic,  and  neo-rcal- 
istic  [iruse  with  great  mastery. 

fohn  V.  Falconieri 
liotvling  Green  State  University 

Vasco  Pratolini.  ragazze  dt  San f re- 
diano.  Firenze.  Vallechi.  1954,  202  pages. 
7(KJ  1. 

Although  it  cannot  easily  lx;  compared  to  some 
ol  the  already  widely  known  and  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  received  pieces  of  Italian  humorous  writ¬ 
ing,  this  novel  nevertheless  constitutes  one 
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more  imong  very  few  humorous  landmarks  on 
the  (XMtwar  Italian  literary  scene.  'I'he  ele¬ 
ments  of  good-natured  give-and-take  and  the 
rollicking  blasts  and  counterblasts  of  practical 
jokes  d  la  Ouareschi  are  totally  lacking.  There 
is  a  {xculiarly  Florentine  quality  in  this  hu¬ 
mor.  It  is  cold,  ra7x>r-sharp,  and  malicious.  It 
leaves  the  reader,  or  ()erhaps  one  should  say 
the  male  reader,  feeling  that  the  hero  has  been 
dealt  a  low  blow. 

The  plot  is  built  around  the  amorous  pur¬ 
suits  of  a  modern  Florentine  I>on  Juan.  Bob, 
so  nicknamed  by  the  girls  of  the  Sanfrediano 
quarter  because  of  his  resemblance  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  American  movie  actor,  has  at  least  one 
fatal  Haw  in  his  nature.  He  succeeds  in  con¬ 
vincing  each  of  his  many  girl  friends  that  she 
alone  is  his  only  true  love.  For  a  time  all  goes 
well,  lor  Bob  at  least.  I'hen  the  girls,  each  sus¬ 
picious  and  weary  of  waiting  for  a  pro[X}sal 
that  never  comes,  get  together  and  begin  to 
compare  notes.  'I'hey  decide  to  take  swift  and 
decisive  action.  I'he  vengeance  wreaked  ufxin 
the  unsus()ecting  hero  is  an  unforgettable  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  ama/.ing  qualities  of  imagination 
and  ingenuity  (losscsscd  by  the  girls  of  San- 
frediano. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  Oh^la. 

*  Filipjxj  Sacchi.  Im  casu  in  Oceania.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1954.  290  pages.  1,200  1. 

I'his  is  a  novel  with  an  unusual  background: 
the  colony  of  Italian  emigrants  to  Australia, 
which  it  seems  as  if  the  writer  must  have 
known  at  first  hand.  I'he  plot  is  not  note¬ 
worthy  and  the  pace  is  delilierate,  but  the 
hland  treatment  of  Italians  and  Englishmen — 
seekers  of  fortune  and  sexin  to  lie  Aussies  all — 
makes  for  pleasant  enough  reading. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  Yorl(^,  N.  Y. 

(iiovanni  I'estori.  ll  dto  di  Roserio.  To¬ 
rino.  Hinaudi.  1954.  164  pages.  600  1. 
Thirty-fifth  in  the  Cettoni  series  directed  by 
Fdio  Vitiorini,  this  first  novel  treats  of  the 
world  of  bicycle  racing  in  northern  Italy,  of 
the  young  men  in  teams  who  participate,  and 
of  the  race  itself.  On  the  surface,  the  story 
seems  to  be  one  of  pure  action,  and  in  meticu¬ 
lous  detail  the  author  records  the  curses,  the 
grunting  conversations,  the  animal  sounds  of 
the  racers,  all  the  sensual  particulars  of  ex¬ 
treme  and  sustained  human  effort  as  the  men 
pedal  across  the  countryside  toward  the  finish 
line.  The  symbolism  intended  by  the  author, 
however,  is  demonstrated  when  at  the  end  of 


the  story,  Dante,  the  winner  of  the  race,  is 
greeted  not  only  with  the  trophy  and  the 
30,0(K}  lire  prize,  but  also  with  the  name  god. 
“You  are  a  god,  Dante.  A  god,”  the  crowd 
cries  as  they  gather  around  the  winner  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him.  The  racers,  who  during  the 
race  call  each  other  “pig”  and  “lump”  and 
“mule”  are  racing  not  only  for  money  and 
trophy,  but  for  a  popular  deification. 

As  a  piece  of  fiction,  the  work  bears  unjustly 
a  (ilethora  of  repetitive  sensory  matter  and  dia¬ 
logue  but  the  novel  is  jieopled  with  vigorous 
characters  vigorously  employed;  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  the  symbolism  and  the  repetitions  are 
technical  faults  which  the  author  certainly 
can  erase  in  his  projected  second  novel,  ll 
linama.  Robert  V.  Williams 

Menlo  Parity,  Calif. 

Alfonso  (»atto.  Im  forza  degli  occhi.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1954.  101  pages.  500  1. 
A  new  voice  among  the  Italian  poets  of  today, 
but  not  to  lie  compared,  as  the  publisher  tries 
to  do  in  one  of  his  notes  apjiearing  in  the  book, 
to  a  Saba,  to  a  Valeri,  or  even  to  a  Borgese, 
whose  significant  works  are  well  known  to  all 
lovers  of  poetry.  A  new  voice,  yes,  but  not 
yet  fully  develofied  and  mentally  matured. 

I  le  has  written,  it  is  true,  good  poems,  one 
of  which  is  called  “Quartina,”  but  he  has  also 
written  ugly  ones,  such  as  “Caffe  del  jxirto,” 
whose  theme  appears  to  be  too  fragmentary, 
the  diction  of  certain  lines  defective,  and  the 
delineation  lacking  in  understanding. 

Most  of  the  poems  are,  indeed,  absurd  in 
part  because  they  were  conceived  without  re¬ 
lation  to  any  concrete  or  material  nature,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  lacking  in  rhythm,  and  tiecause 
in  the  choice  and  use  of  words  they  are  difficult 
to  comprehend.  This  writer  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  many  followers  of  the  abstruse 
Italian  school  of  ermetismo.  Notwithstanding 
his  inability  to  write  evenly  in  this  Ixxik,  he 
has  produced  some  good  poems,  and  it  is  to  be 
hojied  that  he  will  realize  that  it  is  better  to 
write  less  in  quantity  and  less  colorfully  than 
contrary  to  reason. 

Umberto  Liber  a  tore 
Yonl^ers,  N.  Y. 

**  Alessandro  I’arronchi.  Per  strode  di  bosco  e 
cittd.  Firenze.  Vallechi.  1954.  79  pages. 
Since  we  first  had  occasion  to  comment  on  his 
hook  Un’attesa  (see  B.A.  25:2,  p.  168)  the  au¬ 
thor  has  had  several  books  published,  and  the 
Italian  critics  have  generally  accorded  him 
good  comments.  Since  then  many  honorable 
citations  have  been  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
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for  one  of  his  most  recent  books  he  was 
awarded  the  Prize  for  Poetry  of  one  million 
lire. 

This  book  is  composed  of  three  different 
poems:  “Giorno  di  nozze,”  “Nel  bosco,”  and 
“Citta.”  The  first  poem,  conceived  many  years 
ago  as  a  libretto  for  music  in  the  form  of  an 
aulic  intermezzo  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
then  brought  to  completion  in  1946  for  the 
marriage  of  a  friend,  has  all  the  flavor  of  a 
mythological  fable.  “Nel  bosco”  is  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  film  called  “Rasciomon,”  in  his¬ 
torical  sequence,  first  published  in  the  literary 
review  Im  Fiera  Letteraria  in  1952.  The  last 
one,  “Citti,”  is  the  story  of  what  you  can  see 
in  a  city,  with  an  objective  mind,  at  a  different 
time  and  in  a  different  place  each  day.  All 
three,  although  very  much  detached  from  each 
other  in  their  form  and  content,  are  written 
with  the  intention  of  transfiguring  the  con¬ 
crete  reality  into  a  lyrical  story. 

Umberto  IJberatore 
Yoni^ers.  N.  Y. 

**  (liuseppe  Prezzolini.  America  con  gli  sti- 
vali.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1954. 695  pages  -}- 
60  plates.  1,800  1. 

This  book  on  the  United  States  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  many  that  are  scribbled  by 
Europeans  who  fly  through  this  country  and 
lielievc  themselves  ready  to  pass  judgment  on 
life  here.  Professor  Prezzolini  (see  review  of 
his  America  in  pantojole,  R.A.  25:2,  p.  168 — 
The  Editors)  knows  America  very  intimately, 
having  been  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
since  the  early  Twenties  and  having  followed 
its  social  and  political  events  with  keen  in¬ 
terest.  though  with  scientific  objectivity.  His 
book  is  written  throughout  in  a  lively  style 
enhanced  by  a  humor  that  never  loses  its  high 
level.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  told  about 
America  politically  and  socially,  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  State  Department  in  Washington 
would  do  well  to  read  the  reaction  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  intellectual  to  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  of  the  United  States.  There  is  hardly 
a  nook,  a  habit  in  American  life,  on  which  the 
author  has  not  used  his  microscope.  Every 
author  of  an  Italian-English  dictionary  should 
stu<ly  this  book  attentively  in  order  to  write 
an  up-to-date  work. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  Anton  Giulio  Rragaglia.  Pulcinella.  Roma. 
Casini.  1953.  597  pages,  ill.  -f-  8  plates. 
3,800  1. 

This  book  deals  with  the  commedia  dell'arte, 


a  dramatic  genre  that  had  its  heyday  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist  until  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  the  least  explored  section  of  Italian  litera¬ 
ture,  for  it  resists  exploration  on  the  part  of 
historians  in  that  the  scenarios  only  were  out¬ 
lined  in  writing  and  it  was  left  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  actors  to  develop  the 
roles  that  they  imjiersonated. 

The  well-known  critic,  A.  CJ.  Rragaglia,  has 
subjected  the  character  or  mask  of  Pulcinella 
to  a  very  keen  and  searching  analysis,  with 
the  result  that  the  etymology  of  the  name,  its 
apjiearance  or  birth,  its  s[)ecific  physical  as 
well  as  mental  traits  have  lieen  very  extensively 
documenteil  and  illumined.  A.  special  chapter 
has  lieen  dedicated  to  the  influence  of  Pul¬ 
cinella  on  France,  Spain,  and  England.  Punch 
is  the  child  of  Pulcinella. 

The  hook  sheds  light  also  on  general  aspects 
of  the  commedia  dell’arte,  including  other 
characters  that  contributed  greatly  to  the  vi¬ 
tality  and  glory  of  this  quixotic  literary  genre. 
The  present  work  furthermore  has  the  merit 
of  having  brought  forth  numerous  d(x:uments 
that  show  the  link  of  the  commedia  dell'arte 
with  the  other  arts. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

F.nzo  Ferrieri.  Novitd  di  teatro.  Torino. 

Radio  Italiana.  1952. 

In  this  book  one  of  Italy’s  most  articulate  and 
distinguished  radio  commentators  on  the  the¬ 
ater  has  gathered  together  a  numlier  of  broad¬ 
casts  he  has  ma<le  l)etween  1945  and  1951.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  author's  main  task  is  to  discuss 
briefly  and  concisely  the  general  quality  of 
the  presentation  an<l  interpretation  of  the  play, 
he  nevertheless  makes  his  pages  somewhat 
more  stimulating  by  showing  an  acute  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  technical  and  artistic  problems 
confronting  the  director  and  actors  alike.  In  a 
fast,  easy-to-read  style  F'errieri  focuses  his 
attention  on  a  numl)er  of  classics,  Moli^re  and 
Shakesfiearc  as  well  as  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Piran¬ 
dello.  The  reader’s  (or  listener’s)  curiosity  and 
interest  will  undoubtedly  be  shar()ened  by  the 
author’s  pointed  remarks  alxuit  the  flaws  or  the 
unique  quality  and  “point”  of  certain  plays 
(cf.  es{)ecially  his  pages  on  T.  S.  Eliot).  Ilis 
comments,  along  with  the  fact  that  here  at  last 
we  have  another  tangible  evidence  of  the  kind 
of  theater  presently  fascinating  the  Italian 
public,  should  make  this  little  volume  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  all  lovers  and  students  of  the 
theater.  Sergio  f.  Pacifici 

Yale  University 
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**  Franccico  Olgiati.  Benedetto  Croce  e  lo 

storicismo.  Milano.  Vita  e  Pcnsicro,  1953. 
397  paj^cs.  1,(KK)  1. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  Catholic  professor 
of  philosophy,  who  is  writing  for  ('atholic 
readers.  This  explains  the  special  point  of 
view  prevailing  in  the  lxx>k.  It  contains  a  de¬ 
tailed  exjxjsition  of  the  many  grievances  of 
the  Church  against  Croce  and  of  its  many  theo¬ 
retical  disagreements  with  a  philosopher  whose 
Ixxiks  are  on  the  Index. 

The  special  bias  of  the  book  reveals  itself  in 
the  o|)ening  chapter,  where  Croce  is  taken  to 
task  for  his  histories  of  contem|X)rary  Italy 
ami  of  Kurope  in  the  nineteenth  century,  both 
of  which  have  as  their  tenor  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  lilieral  and  authoritarian  tendencies, 
and  for  his  evaluation  of  the  Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion  as  a  political,  not  a  religious,  movement. 
The  larger  part  of  the  lxx)k  deals  with  Croce’s 
philosophy  of  absolute  historicism;  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Crexe’s  thought,  sup|x)rtetl  by  long 
and  numerous  quotations,  is  usually  accurate 
(with  the  exception  of  the  analysis  of  Croce’s 
ethics),  the  criticism  of  this  philosophy  usu¬ 
ally  extremely  superhcial. 

'I'he  pur|x>se  of  the  lxx)k  is  clearly  not  philo¬ 
sophical  hut  (xjlemical  and  propagandistic; 
this  becomes  es|)ecially  evident  in  one  of  the 
concluding  chapters,  which  contains  an  amus¬ 
ing  collection  of  samples  of  Crexe’s  widely 
feared  irony  and  sarcasm.  Because  of  this  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  lxx)k  it  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  numerous  misunderstandings,  contra¬ 
dictions,  <Iistortions,  and  omissions  found  in 
the  author’s  criticism  of  Croce.  A  lxx>k  dealing 
in  a  true  philosophical  spirit  with  the  differ¬ 
ences  Isetween  C'atholic  dogma  and  Croce 
would  be  extremely  useful;  this  service  is  not 
renderetl  by  Professor  Olgiati. 

IJenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

*  I^orenzo  Valla.  Scritti  jilosofici  e  religiosi. 

(Jeorgio  Radrtti,  ed.  Firenze.  Sansoni. 

1953.  xxxviii  -f-  469  pages.  2,000  1. 
Selected  philosophical  and  religious  writings 
of  fifteenth  century  Ixirenzo  Valla.  “I)e  vero 
et  falso  Ixino”  argues  in  favor  of  Renaissance 
Aristotelianism,  Fpicureanism,  and  hedonistic 
morality  as  against  an  inapplicable  and  inhu¬ 
man  stoicism.  “I)e  professione  religiosorum” 
presents  the  humanistic  explanation  of  religion 
and  the  new  view|X)int  w'hich  demanded  a 
functional  ('hristianity.  A  panegyric  upon 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  three  other  essays  con¬ 
clude  the  volume.  Most  of  the  text  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  Italian,  but  many  of  the  I^tin  head¬ 


ings  are  retained.  The  book  contains  an  ex¬ 
cellent  interpretative  intrcxluction,  copious 
f(X)tnotes,  but  no  bibliography. 

R.  Tyson  Wycl^off 
Springfield,  Mo. 

**  Carla  (!alvetti.  filosofia  di  Giovanni 
Calvino.  Milano.  Universita  ('attolica  del 
Sacro  Cuore.  xiv  -|-  281  pages.  1,500  1. 
('learly  Cxiunter-Reformation  literature!  John 
('alvin’s  “philosophy”  is  correctly  demonstrat¬ 
ed  to  lie  “irrational,”  not  humanistic,  and  on- 
tologically  desperate.  Concluding  the  inc]uisi- 
tion,  ('alvetti  astonishingly  pronounces  Calvin 
a  Pantheist  who  is  bitterly  vexed  with  (Jod. 

('alvin’s  ethical  significance  is  niggardly 
treated,  for  it  might  require  recognition  that 
he  had  alisolutely  affirmed  (iod’s  power  in  his 
denial  of  ethical  possibility.  Curiously,  ('al- 
vetti  by  implication  finds  (Calvin  closer  to  Au¬ 
gustine  than  to  the  Pelagians,  but  then  blames 
him  for  it.  This  work  indicates  lack  of  insight 
into  the  essential  nature  of  religion,  and  fails 
to  do  more  than  carefully  document  the  usual 
Roman  ('atholic  attitude  toward  ('alvin. 

F.ugene  li,  Graztano 
Norman,  Ol(la. 

^  Carlo  L.  Ragghianti.  Disegno  della  lihera- 
zione  italiana.  Pisa.  Nistri-Lischi.  1954.  366 
pages.  1,000  1. 

There  was  a  dictatorship  in  Italy  until  July 
1943;  less  than  nine  months  later  its  opjxments 
formed  Italy’s  legitimate  government  and  led 
the  Italian  nation  in  its  struggle  against  the 
(»erman  invaders  and  the  remains  of  the 
I'ascist  movement.  The  change  was  possible 
liecause  there  had  been  people  who  uncom¬ 
promisingly  carried  on  underground  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  Fascism  for  twenty  years.  Professor 
Ragghianti  (a  well  known  art  critic  and  the 
leader  of  the  Italian  Resistance  in  Florence  and 
Tuscany)  describes  the  activities  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  Underground  during  the  crucial  years 
when  Fascist  Italy  was  the  staunch  ally  of  Nazi 
(lermany.  Through  an  excellent,  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  personalities  and  tendencies  in¬ 
volved  the  reader  gets  a  clear  itlea  not  only 
of  the  Underground  but  also  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  beset  democratic  Italy 
since  1945. 

M.  Salvadori 
Smith  College 

^  Krnesto  Rossi.  /  padroni  del  vapore.  Bari. 
I-aterza.  1955.  xii  -|-  271  pages  -f-  11 
plates.  1,500  1. 

Krnesto  Rossi,  well  known  for  his  almost  fana- 
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tic  devotion  to  the  task  of  ridding  Italy’s  bu¬ 
reaucratized  economic  structure  of  the  waste, 
nepotism,  archaic  habits,  and  political  corrup¬ 
tion  left  behind  by  the  Fascist  regime,  presents 
in  this  his  latest  analysis  of  the  Italian  econo¬ 
my  a  passionate  indictment  of  the  link  between 
Fascism  and  the  powerful  Confederation  of 
Italian  Industry  between  1922  and  1943.  It  is 
a  frightening  indictment  of  the  unprincipled, 
ruthless,  and  egotistic  mentality  of  the  men 
holding  the  key  positions  in  the  incredibly 
ramified  monopolies  during  the  Fascist  era. 
The  table  of  contents  alone  should  prove  to  be 
an  eye-opener  for  those  who  still  believe  in 
the  confused  and  unrealistic  value  system  of 
Fascism  and  in  its  alleged  social  benefits. 

Rossi’s  documentation  is  convincing  and 
sound.  He  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  vast 
number  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  revela¬ 
tions  regarding  the  Fascist-inspired  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  Italy  made  in  a  recent  work  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Felice  Cluarneri,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  figures  in  Italian  industry  and  finance 
since  1920.  Ironically  enough,  CJuarneri  still 
belongs  to  the  elite  of  Italian  finance.  In  com¬ 
bining  Guarneri’s  statements  with  other  im¬ 
portant  material  on  Fascist  economic  poli¬ 
cies  made  available  here  in  book  form  for  the 
first  time  Rossi  has  done  a  real  service  to  all 
students  of  Italian  Fascism.  He  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  our  knowledge  concerning  the  eco¬ 
nomic  bluff  practiced  by  Fascism,  a  bluff 
which  many  Italian  industrial  leaders  seem 
rather  inclined  to  repeat  all  over  again  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Italian  people. 

Edgar  R.  Rosen 
University  of  Kansas  City 

**  Giuliana  Artom  Treves.  Anglo-fiorentini 
di  cento  anni  fa.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1953. 
ix  -j-  337  pages  -|-  20  plates.  1,^00  I. 

A  century  ago,  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
Englishmen  and  a  few  Americans  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  Florence  by  the  benign  climate,  the 
rich  libraries,  the  treasures  of  art,  and  the  in¬ 
expensive  Italian  joy  of  living.  Some  of  them 
established  themselves  in  the  Tuscan  (»rand 
Duchy,  or,  at  least,  prolonged  their  stay,  and 
were  referred  to  as  “anglo-fiorentini.”  Among 
them  appear  such  names  as  Landor,  Brown¬ 
ing.  Trollope,  Hawthorne,  Ruskin,  RIagden. 

M  M 


Tfirough  their  letters,  articles,  memoirs, 
and  poems,  C>iuliana  Artom  Treves  revives 
the  Tuscan  life  of  the  times,  depicts  the  so¬ 
journers’  tastes  and  reactions,  and  underlines 
the  intensity  of  ardor  with  which  some  of  the 
“anglo-fiorentini”  supported  and  indirectly  ad¬ 
vanced  the  Italian  national  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  unification. 

The  book,  which  makes  very  absorbing 
reading,  is  the  result  of  long  research,  clear 
thinking,  and  warm  understanding.  It  is  en¬ 
riched  by  the  author’s  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  asides,  by  the  twenty  reproductions  of 
rare  etchings,  ami  by  the  adequate  list  of  works 
consulted  and  judiciously  used. 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  AI(ron 

*  Cesare  Zavattini,  Paul  Strand.  Un  paese. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1955.  105  pages,  ill. 

Th  is  publication  ofiens  the  series  Italia  mia  di¬ 
rected  by  Cesare  Zavattini,  which  brings  a  new 
type  of  lxx)k,  Ixirn  of  cont,ict  with  the  realistic 
Italian  cinema.  These  gcHwl  |)hotographs,  made 
by  the  American  Paul  Strand,  are  of  the  l(Kal- 
ity  and  [leople  of  Luzzara,  on  the  River  Po. 
Zavattini,  a  native  son,  has  written  the  text. 

It  is  a  region  of  farmers  who  have  been 
used,  like  their  fathers,  to  working  twelve 
hours  a  day  at  hard  lalv)r,  but  now  in  the 
postwar  era  are  sometimes  caught  in  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  a  discontent  which  leads  to  exodus 
to  the  urban  areas.  The  old  life  of  contented 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  gone,  radio  replaces 
the  theatrical  pr<Mluctions,  the  tem|H)  of  life 
has  changed. 

Most  of  the  photographs  are  of  people  and 
the  captions  are  their  comments.  Sometimes 
a  note  of  humor  peeks  through,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  98-year-old  woman  who  was  not  speaking 
to  her  72-year-old  son  because  he  voted  dif¬ 
ferently  from  her,  but  the  tragedies  of  war 
l<K)k  out  of  the  eyes  of  most  of  them,  widows 
with  children  to  supfiort,  old  men  and  women 
who  lost  their  sons,  children  whose  free  hours 
from  schfK)!  must  be  spent  working  ratber 
than  playing.  I  lere  is  poverty,  but  its  opfwnent 
is  the  firm  determination  of  a  people  who  are 
putting  the  pieces  of  their  world  together 
again,  in  a  slightly  different  pattern. 

R.  G.  D. 

M  M 
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•  Ru(lol[)h  von  Abcle,  The  Death  of  the 
Artist:  A  Study  of  Hawthorne’s  Disin¬ 
tegration.  Tlic  Hague.  Nijhofl.  1955.  Ill 
pages.  8.75  fl. 

Tliii  work  suffers,  like  so  many  cases  of  spe¬ 
cial  pleading,  from  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  task  of  making  so  complex  an  author  as 
Hawthorne  exactly  fit  a  preconceived  theory 
about  him.  Relieving  that  Hawthorne's  artis¬ 
tic  power  was  crippled  by  his  “pseudoplaton¬ 
ism”  (i.e.,  his  ovcr<onccrn  with  the  “higher 
truth")  and  by  his  uneasy  feeling  about  the 
role  of  the  artist  in  a  democratic  society,  Von 
Abele  analyzes  two  tales  and  the  four  com¬ 
pleted  novels  in  an  attempt  to  substantiate  his 
theory. 

When  discussing  such  a  story  as  “The 
Artist  of  the  Ifeautiful,”  the  author  offers  in¬ 
telligent  insights  which  do  seem  to  hear  out 
his  thesis,  hut  elsewhere,  as  in  his  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Hawthorne  the  artist  with  Dimmes- 
dale  the  chihl  Ix-getter,  the  theme  of  artistic 
creativity  (presented  as  a  sexual  metaphor) 
being  the  key  to  The  Scarlet  letter,  he  seems 
only  fanciful.  There  are  so  many  “elsewhere’s” 
that  one  feels  Von  Abele  neither  blends  the 
two  aspects  of  his  theory,  nor  really  proves 
that  1  lawthorne  disintegrated  as  an  artist — 
after  1850 — because  of  an  ethical  attachment 
versus  artistic  talent  conflict. 

One  could  wish  that  Von  Abele  had  spent 
more  time  on  matters  of  technique,  tantaliz- 
ingly  (and  fierceptively)  referred  to  now  and 
then,  and  less  time  on  an  often  cloudy  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  not  very  tenable  thesis. 

W.  Gordon  Milne 
UKe  Forest  College 

rjay  Wilson  Allen,  Charles  T.  Davis,  eds. 
Walt  Whitman's  Poems:  Selections  With 
Critical  Aids.  New  York.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1955.  x  -f-  280  pages.  $f.75. 
Whitman’s  reputation  has  rested  largely  on 
biographical  and  ideological  studies,  (perhaps 
because  these  rejiresented  the  most  influential 
kinds  of  scholarship  at  the  time  Whitman  was 
“rediscovered.”  Consequently,  it  has  been 
hard  to  gain  acceptance  for  Whitman  among 
people  who  admire  Mallarm^,  Pound,  Eliot, 
or  even  Hart  Oane.  This  book  suggests  a 
turning  of  the  title;  there  is  a  belated  recog¬ 
nition  that  the  reputation  of  even  a  classic 
American  author  must  rest  ultimately  on  his 


art.  Professors  Allen  and  Davis  thus  consider 
typical  poems  from  each  stage  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Ijeaves  of  Grass  and  demonstrate  by 
skilful,  close  analyses  (techniques  sanctioned 
by  the  “new  critics”)  that  Whitman  was  a 
great  poet  in  ways  that  even  he  |)erhaps  did 
not  understand  completely. 

fohn  R.  Willingham 
Centenary  College  of  Ijouisiana 

**  Sven  M.  Armens,  fohn  Gay:  Social  Critic. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1954.  262  pages.  $4. 

llie  author  states  that  this  dissertation  study 
grew  from  a  dissatisfaction  with  contemfX)- 
rary  evaluations  of  (iay  that  classed  him  as  a 
minor  member  of  the  Scriblerus  Club  and  re¬ 
garded  The  Beggar's  Opera  as  his  sole  claim 
to  fame.  1  fe  has,  therefore,  set  about  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  Cay  thought  about  in  his  serious 
moments.  To  this  end,  Armens  believes  it 
necessary  to  discount  seventcenth<entury 
critical  tenets  which  make  the  pastoral  a  min¬ 
or  literary  form.  Gay  is  credited  with  having 
started  a  revival  and  revaluation  of  bucolics 
that  led,  logically,  to  Thomson,  Cowper,  and 
Wordsworth.  Gay  did  not  describe  an  age  of 
innocence.  He  satirized  and  burlesqued  in  an 
attempt  to  elucidate  values.  His  foremost  con¬ 
cern  was  with  Justice,  the  pursuit  of  which 
causeo  his  frustration  and  discontent.  Gay  is 
to  be  credited  with  having  recognized  the 
vitality  of  moral  issues  in  the  Augustan  age. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  C»ay  studies. 

A.  L.  McUod 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Fredson  Bowers,  ed.  The  Dramatic  Wor^s 
of  Thomas  Decker.  /,  //.  Cambridge. 
Cambriilge  University  Press.  195?,  1955. 
xviii  469,  vii  -f"  ^^2  pages.  f7,  $7.50. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  Professor  f?owcrs’s 
projected  four-volume  edition  of  Dekker  in¬ 
dicate  that  when  the  job  is  finished  we  will 
have  the  texts  of  Dekker’s  plays  in  a  form  as 
close  to  what  Dekker  intended  as  is  humanly 
possible  to  achieve.  Dreadfully  enough.  Vol¬ 
ume  1  includes  a  sheet  of  errata,  numl)ering, 
however,  only  two.  The  work  of  the  nine- 
teenth<entury  cavaliers  of  textual  scholarship 
(rest,  perturbed  Grosart)  is  slowly  and  me- 
thoilically  being  undone,  and  l^efore  many 
years  have  passed  we  will  have  accurate  texts. 
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without  which  accurate  understanding  is 
difficult,  of  all  the  major,  and  many  of  the 
minor,  Elizaliethan,  Jacobean,  and  Caroline 
dramatists.  Caveat:  It  is  a  liberal  education  to 
read  the  notes  in  Lucas’s  Webster  and  I  ler- 
ford  and  Simpson’s  Ben  Jonson.  liowers’s  ap¬ 
paratus  is  strictly  textual. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

*  Roberta  Florence  Brinkley,  ed.  Coleridge 
on  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Durham, 
N.  C.  Duke  University  Press,  xxxviii  4 
704  pages.  $12.50. 

This  reviewer  tends  to  be  doubtful  of  the 
value  of  volumes  such  as  this.  It  collects  with 
reasonable  completeness  Coleridge’s  utterances 
on  the  seventeenth  century,  some  hitherto  un¬ 
published,  some  published  before  but  incor¬ 
rectly,  and  many  readily  available  elsewhere. 
In  such  a  collection,  which  does  not  pretenti 
to  be  complete,  some  question  concerning  the 
principle  of  inclusion  must  arise;  many  of 
Coleridge’s  one  word  exclamations  could  have 
been  omitted  without  much  loss,  even  if  im¬ 
printed  before,  while  it  was  surprising  not  to 
find  his  comparison  of  Shakespeare’s  and  Ot¬ 
way’s  treatment  of  mailness,  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  both  for  Coleridge’s  views  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  and  for  his  theory  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

Probably  the  best  thing  in  the  book  is  Ffred- 
vold’s  introductory  essay.  Otherwise  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  useful,  but  hardly  enough  to  justify 
the  price. 

John  M.  Raines 
University  of  Olflahoma 

**  I^wis  Broad.  The  Friendships  and  Fol¬ 
lies  of  Oscar  Wilde.  New  York.  Crowell, 
1954,  xi  302  pages  \-  13  plates.  $5. 
Any  book  on  the  controversial  subject  of  Os¬ 
car  Wilde,  the  man  and  the  artist,  is  almost 
bound  to  lie  provocative  and  interesting. 
I-ewis  Broad  has  written  a  biography  that  is 
readable  and,  particularly  in  the  section  that 
deals  with  Wilde  after  the  debacle,  quite 
moving. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  writing  tends  to  be 
florid,  with  an  excess  of  cliche  and  purple  fias- 
sage.  The  salient  facts  of  Wilde’s  downfall  arc 
too  well  known  to  merit  being  redisplayed. 
A  biography,  to  be  of  value,  should  be  coolly 
impartial.  Wilde  violated  the  law.  The  law 
exacted  a  fienalty.  The  serious  reailer  will  use 
his  own  judgment  on  the  complexity  of  the 
moral  issues  involved.  TTie  wallower  in  sen¬ 
sationalism  is  outside  the  climate  of  moral 
issues,  anyway.  Broa«rs  tongue  clickings  and 
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somewhat  pompous  moralizing  are,  therefore, 
unnecessary  interruptions. 

To  advance  speculation  that  Rolx*rt  Ross 
who,  more  than  any  other,  by  his  tireless  loy¬ 
alty  was  responsible  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Wilde’s  estate  and  place  in  posterity,  was  “the 
corrupting  influence,  the  tempter  .  .  .  that 
brought  about  the  fall’’  is  out  of  place.  Ugly 
speculation  serves  no  gocxl  purpose.  Some 
facts  should  have  been  more  thoroughly 
checked.  Ross  was  not  buried  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  Wilde’s  tomb.  His  ashes  were 
taken  from  England  to  P^re  l.achaise  over 
twenty-five  years  later.  TTie  criticism  that 
Wilde’s  prison  writing  was  too  polished  to  be 
sincere  is  without  validity.  A  writer  of  in¬ 
tegrity  will  always  revise  and  |x»lish  for  that 
is  natural  to  his  pride  in  craftsmanship. 

The  book  is  clearly  the  result  of  much  re¬ 
search  and,  despite  its  defects,  provides  vivid 
character  studies  of  three  personalities  driven 
by  emotional  imbalance  into  a  vortex  of  trag¬ 
edy:  Wilde,  I^rd  Alfred  Douglas,  and  tbe 
.Marquis  of  Queensberry. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

**  Francis  Bull.  Ibsen.  Oxford,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1954,  15  pages.  2/. 

Francis  Bull,  Professor  of  Scandinavian  Lit¬ 
erature  at  the  University  of  Oslo,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  experts  on  Ibsen.  In  this  small 
work  he  has  presented  a  splendid  miniature 
portrait  of  the  Norwegian  dramatist.  Bull’s 
essay  presents  Ibsen  as  a  whole.  There  are  few 
studies  on  Ibsen  that  give  such  a  well  rounded 
picture,  anil,  as  far  as  I  know,  none  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  importance  of  Ibsen’s  poetry  and 
painting  is  taken  up,  and  they  throw  interest¬ 
ing  light  on  his  drama.  This  is  an  excellent 
introiluction  to  Norway’s  great  playwright. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stockholm 

^  Rolx*rt  T.  Clark,  Jr,  Herder:  His  IJfe  and 
Thought.  Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of 
California  Press.  1955.  xii  -f-  501  pages 
-f-  6  plates.  $0.50. 

C^lark’s  Herder,  a  major  publication  in  Ger¬ 
manics,  is  obviously  the  fruit  of  many  years 
of  work,  specifically,  “more  than  nineteen.*’ 
Ft  is  the  genetic  biography  of  a  genetic  his¬ 
torian,  properly  eclectic  in  its  interpretation 
of  the  life,  works,  and  ideas  of  one  of  the  last 
gre,it  non-specialists. 

While  the  author  retains  the  Nietzschean 
image  of  the  “unquiet  guest  ...  at  the  table 
of  the  really  creative  ones,’’  voluminous  posi¬ 
tivistic  research  enabled  the  author  to  make 
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fresh  evaluations.  TTie  most  noteworthy  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  conventional  picture  is  brought 
about  by  a  reduction  of  Herder’s  intellectual 
debt  to  Hamann.  Herder’s  freethinking,  his 
I-'reemasonry,  and  his  general  disscxriation 
from  Hamannian  ideas  are  attested  particu¬ 
larly  on  pages  49,  59,  157,  and  170.  ITie  au¬ 
thor’s  socio-political  appraisal  shows  the  lib 
eral  lines  traced  by  Bossert,  Hayes,  and  Er- 
«ang. 

f’ormer  Herder  biographies  are  now  large¬ 
ly  outdated. 

Harold  von  Hoje 
University  of  Southern  California 

X  1 1.  Coombes.  IJterature  and  Criticism. 
lyondon.  ('hatto  (/  Windus.  195?.  190 
pages.  10/6. 

Oiticism  demands  comprehension.  TTiere- 
fore  a  sharpened  critical  faculty  will  enhance 
the  satisfaction  to  he  derived  from  reading. 
(aKimlies  offers  to  teachers  and  students  of 
English  a  most  constructive  contribution  to 
the  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  litera¬ 
ture,  to  the  appreciation  of  an  author’s  intent, 
|K)wer,  an<l  achievement.  I  le  has  shown  a  fine 
discrimination  in  his  own  selections  of  both 
{Kietry  and  prose;  his  analysis  of  the  passages 
he  quotes  is  precise  and  sensitive.  Always  he 
keeps  in  the  forefront  of  his  argument  the 
importance  of  words  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  used.  Rhythm,  Rhyme,  Imagery,  Po¬ 
etic  lliought,  Eeeling,  and  Diction  are  chap¬ 
ter  subjects  ably  considered,  and  an  intrmluc- 
tory  Note  provides  a  clear  and  concise  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  essence  of  criticism. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

X  Svend  Dahl,  H.  G.  Tops0e-Jensen,  eds. 
Hans  Christian  Andersen.  His  IJfe  and 
lYor/^.  (a)|x“nhagen.  lierlingske  liogtryk- 
keri.  1955.  220  pages,  ill. 

Published  on  the  150th  anniversary  of  Ander¬ 
sen’s  birth,  these  heart-warming  essays  on 
“the  world’s  last  fairy-tale  writer,’’  whose  life 
and  work  are  still  living  literature  and  “seem 
to  be  raised  alxive  time  and  space,”  deserve 
wide  dissemination.  The  authors  are  four  of 
Denmark’s  foremost  Andersen  scholars.  Julius 
Bomholt,  Minister  of  Education,  writes  a  tell¬ 
ing  Introduction.  Svend  l^rsen,  Director  of 
the  Hans  Christian  Andersen  House  in 
Odense,  explains  the  characteristic  “Eairy 
Talc”  titles  of  Andersen’s  autobiographies. 
University  of  Copenhagen  Professor  Paul  V. 
RuIkiw’s  classical  “Idea  and  Eorm  of  Hans 
C'hristian  Andersen’s  Eairy  Talcs”  is  a  search¬ 
ing  study  of  Andersen’s  genius,  spiritual  de¬ 


velopment,  and  place  in  world  literature.  In 
“Andersen  in  E'ighty  languages,”  Eric  Dal, 
Librarian  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  proves  that  Andersen  truly  is  univer¬ 
sally  known.  lastly,  Cai  M.  Wocl,  Chairman 
of  the  Danish  Authors’  Ass<Kiation,  secs  An¬ 
dersen  as  “an  Example  for  Writers.”  He  also 
recommends  a  rcpublication  of  Andersen’s 
remarkable  novels. 

Thor  f.  Becl{ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

**  Zbigniew  Eolejewski.  Studies  in  Modern 
Slavic  Poetry.  1.  Uppsala.  Almquist  & 
Wiksclls.  1955.  64  pages.  6  kr. 

The  scries  of  the  Uppsala  Slavic  Institute  pub¬ 
lished  since  1949  have  contributed  consider¬ 
ably  towards  understanding  events  and 
thought  in  Eastern  Eurofie.  Alas,  so  far  all 
publications  have  been  accessible  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  student  in  a  foreign  language  only,  half 
of  them  in  Cierman,  The  above  study  is  the 
first  in  Elnglish. 

Considering  the  lack  of  space,  the  selection 
of  the  material  enables  us  to  get  a  fairly  gocnl 
cross  sectional  view  of  the  literary  activities 
of  the  (xtst-revolut ionary  period  in  Russia  as 
well  as  of  the  |X)st-19?9  period  in  Poland. 
Since  this  peritxl  is  crucial  for  lx)th  countries, 
this  publication  might  lie  interesting  not  only 
for  the  student  of  literature  but  also  for  those 
studying  the  history  and  thought  in  that  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  world  during  the  recent  decades. 

There  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  men 
and  works  like  those  of  Mayakovsky  and 
Esenin  who  have  exercised  an  immense  in¬ 
fluence  on  present-day  Russian  literature,  but 
arc  little  known  in  the  West,  and  there  is  an 
interesting  study  about  Wladyslaw  Broniew- 
ski,  the  “proletarian”  Polish  poet  who  had  cx- 
|)ericnccd  Poland’s  tragedy  of  19  ?9  and  after, 
and  who  describes  in  the  most  p«)etic  way  all 
the  tribulations  that  country  had  to  go  through 
during  the  recent  past.  Alx)ve  all,  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  mfxicrn  literature  the  chapters  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  wartime  and  fxjstwar  Polish 
{X)etry  can  be  of  great  interest. 

The  Polish  and  Russian  texts  arc  accom¬ 
panied  by  English  translations,  and  this  cer¬ 
tainly  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  for  the  English-speaking  student. 

Charles  Sass 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

X  Donald  M.  Eramc.  Montaigne’s  Discov¬ 
ery  of  Man.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1955.  viii  -f-  202  pages. 
$?.50. 

Professor  Eramc  has  given  us  a  precisely  ac- 
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curate  and  complete  presentation  of  a  man 
and  a  subject  which  are,  at  times,  puzzling, 
and  always  exciting.  TTie  subtitle,  "The 
Humanization  of  a  Humanist,"  is  particular¬ 
ly  apt  since  it  focuses  our  attention  at  once  on 
the  main  stream  in  the  seeming  meander  of 
Montaigne’s  thought.  In  a  lxx>k  on  Mon¬ 
taigne — and  there  are  many — we  must  be 
thankful  to  the  author  for  the  discipline  and 
sr)briety  with  which  he  treated  his  material. 

In  lt)8  generous  pages,  fieppered  with  quo¬ 
tations — one  is  always  glad  to  reread — Frame 
takes  us  step  by  step  (in  seven  “groups” 
rather  than  chapters)  from  the  “Young  He¬ 
donist"  to  the  “Whole  Man.”  This  writer’s 
preference  goes  to  the  portion  devoted  to  the 
“Free  .Man.”  TLe  Notes  (placed  at  the  end) 
are  a  model  of  brevity  and  exactness. 

Grorge  O.  Seivrr 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  William  Frost.  Dryden  and  the  Art  of 
Translation.  New  Haven,  Q)nn.  Yale 
University  Press.  19S5.  100  pages.  $L50. 
This  is  the  first  full-scale  study  of  Dryden’s 
translations;  and  since  the  bulk  of  Dryden’s 
|x)etry  is  translation,  such  a  study  is  long 
overdue.  Professor  Frost  has  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  the  im|X)rtance  both  of  the  translations 
themselves,  and,  for  critical  pur|x»scs,  of  a 
carefully  detaile<l  study.  And  he  has  contrib 
uted  a  highly  significant  chapter  providing  a 
theory  of  translation,  surely  a  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  kind  of  study  he  is  making. 
It  is  interesting  and  disconcerting  to  find  that 
while  Professor  Frost  makes  some  im|H)rtant 
comparisons  between  Dryden’s  method  and 
those  of  other  translators,  there  is  not  a  word 
about  the  greatest  translator  of  them  all.  Men 
Jonson. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  ()f(lahoma 

I.  K.  Johnstone.  The  liloomshury  Group. 
New  York.  Noonday.  1954.  481  pages.  $5. 
This  scholarly  and  objective  study  of  K.  M. 
Forster,  Lytton  Strachey,  Virginia  Woolf,  an<l 
their  circle  sets  out  to  prove  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bloomsbury  Group  have  spread 
civilization  and,  above  all,  “have  Ix-en  indi¬ 
viduals  in  a  world  in  which  individualism  is 
threatened  daily.” 

From  internal  evidence  Johnstone  analyzes 
the  thinking  and  contribution  to  art  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Bloomsbury  (iroup  as  a  group. 
He  traces  the  influences  which  most  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  and  directed  them  Initially: 
Roger  Fry,  the  foremost  influence  on  Blooms¬ 


bury  aesthetics;  G.  F'.  Moore,  whose  Principia 
ethica  defined  Bloomsbury’s  attitude  to  life 
and  largely  guided  its  actions.  In  a  detailed 
study  of  each  of  his  three  principal  subjects, 
Johnstone  analyzes  their  work,  art,  and  skill 
in  craftsmanship,  and  endeavors  to  tlepict  the 
individual  as  manifested  in  the  work.  I'inally, 
he  sums  up  the  essential  agreement  in  their 
work,  particularly  their  “common  resix-ct  ftir 
the  things  of  the  spirit,”  their  “conviction 
that  form  is  as  important  to  a  work  of  art  as 
content,” 

The  footnotes  are  brief;  the  bibliography  is 
drawn  up  under  practical  headings. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

**  Bernard  Knox,  et  al.  Tragic  Themes  in 
Western  IJterature.  ('leanth  Br(K)ks,  ed. 
New  Haven,  (xmn.  Yale  University  Press. 
1955.  178  pages.  $2.75. 

Edited  with  an  intrtHluction  by  Cleantb 
BrcK)ks,  and  containing  essays  by  Bernard 
Knox,  Maynard  Mack,  ('hauncey  B.  Tinker, 
I  lenri  Peyre,  Richard  B.  Sewall,  Konstantin 
Reichardt,  and  Ix)uis  B.  Martz,  this  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  in  which  intelligence,  erudition,  and 
judgment  are  a<lmirably  correlated.  In  his  in 
trcKluctlon,  the  e<litor  correctly  states  that  the 
authors  of  the  essays  “renew  our  |)erception 
of  the  particular  works  with  which  they  deal.” 
With  true  understanding  and  in  parts  with 
exceptional  lunfiihlung  the  following  subjects 
are  discussed  in  relationship  to  their  tragic 
themes:  Soph<Kles’s  Oedipus,  The  VV'orld  of 
I  lamlet,  Samson  Agonistes,  The  Tragedy  of 
Passion  with  reference  to  R.icine’s  Phedre, 
The  Tragic  World  of  the  Karamazovs,  Trag¬ 
edy  of  Idealism  in  connection  with  I  lenrik 
Ibsen,  and  The  Saint  as  Tragic  Hero,  based 
f)n  (f.  B.  Shaw’s  .Saint  foan  and  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  |X)int  out  which  of 
the  essays  should  be  given  first  choice.  .Some 
of  the  authors  are  noted  literary  scholars, 
others  less  known,  but  It  is  fair  to  say  that  all 
have  succeeded  in  extracting  from  the  fa 
miliar  aspects  of  their  subject  matter  signifi 
cant  ideas  and  implications.  I. ike  miniaturists 
in  painting,  these  scholars  seem  miniaturists 
of  literary  evaluation. 

foseph  Kemenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

*  Philip  Lindsay.  The  Haunted  Man:  A 
Portrait  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  New  York 
Philosophical  Library,  1954,  256  ftages 
$4.75. 

This  is  scarcely  a  finished  portrait,  but  it  con- 
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vcys  Poc  more  accurately  than  some  of  the 
more  ambitious  bioj^raphies.  It  is  not  based 
upon  original  research;  its  virtue  lies  in  the 
discrimination  with  which  it  employs  the  re¬ 
searches  of  others.  TTie  essential  Poe  is  here, 
without  distortion:  the  ardent  but  impotent, 
psychologically  maimed  lover  who  preferred 
the  ideal  to  the  real  and  the  contemplation  of 
dead  beauty  to  beauty  clothed  in  living  flesh. 
Although  only  incidentally  critical,  the  study 
does  convincingly  demonstrate  that  Poe’s  bet¬ 
ter  work,  while  owing  something  to  current 
literary  fashion,  more  importantly  projects 
his  own  profound  psychological  disturbances. 
“IJgeia,”  for  example,  must  lie  read  as  per¬ 
sonal  allegory:  "When  he  shows  himself  un¬ 
faithful  to  I  his  mother’s]  memory,  the  wife 
must  die;  and  his  desires  could  lie  satisfied 
only  by  superimposing  the  mother  on  the 
wife  in  a  dying  body.’’ 

Victor  A.  Flconin 
University  of  ()l{lahoma 

**  Sol  Liptzin.  The  English  legend  of  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine.  New  York.  BlcKh.  1954.  ix 
191  pages.  $?. 

In  another  of  his  highly  readable  mono¬ 
graphs,  the  author  of  critical  and  biographical 
studies  of  Schnitzler,  Beer-Hofmann,  Shelley 
in  Germany,  and  Germany’s  [exiled]  Step¬ 
children  here  assembles  and  sets  in  order 
valuable  data  not  elsewhere  accessible.  Rich 
in  new  information  as  well,  this  present  work 
is  drawn  largely  from  British  perio<licals  of 
the  past  century  and  a  half. 

TTie  development  of  the  Heine  image  from 
"blackguard  and  apostate’’  through  “con- 
tinuator  of  Cloethe’’  down  to  "bard  of  Democ¬ 
racy  and  citizen  of  the  world’’  is  chronologi¬ 
cally  unfolded  in  this  excellent  semasiological 
study  of  the  Heine-Hild  und  Bildwandlung. 

Herman  Salinger 
Dul{e  University 

**  F.rnest  J.  Ixtvell,  Jr.,  ed.  His  Very  Self  and 
Voice:  Collected  Conversations  of  Ijord 
Byron.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1954.  xlvi 
4-  f>76  pages.  $7.50. 

This  was  a  difficult  volume  to  compile,  for 
the  scholar  will  ask  for  more  adequate  biog¬ 
raphy  as  well  as  more  real  talk  by  Byron  him¬ 
self.  The  latter  he  can  find  in  Medwin’s  and 
in  I^dy  Blessington’s  Conversations  (both  of 
which  I-ovell  plans  to  edit);  the  former — 
evaluating  the  detail  of  Byron’s  life — is  not 
I-ovell’s  purpose.  Hence  the  virtues  of  his  vol¬ 
ume  are  in  the  perceptive  and  fresh  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  notes  and  introduction,  and  in  its 
assemblage  of  material.  We  see  Byron  through 


the  eyes  of  Shelley,  Hunt,  Hobhouse,  or 
Teresa  Guiccioli;  he  was  many  men  to  differ¬ 
ent  people.  Yet  the  flash  of  his  wit  and  his 
fascinating  self  speak  more  clearly  in  his  own 
letters  than  here.  There  in  its  fullness  is  the 
brilliance  and  charm  which  only  dimly  comes 
through  the  records  of  his  contemporaries. 

Stewart  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Hans  .Meyerhoff.  Time  in  Literature.  Ber¬ 
keley,  Calif.  University  of  California 
Press.  1955.  xiv  160  pages.  $^.5(). 

In  this  volume  is  presented  an  interesting  and 
stimulating  treatment  of  the  various  aspects 
of  experiential  time  as  developed  by  philoso¬ 
phers,  psychologists,  and  literary  men  who 
have  dealt  with  the  phenomenon.  The  nature 
of  this  subjective  attitude  toward  time  is  jxjint- 
ed  up  by  comparisons  with  the  mathematical- 
formula  concept  of  science.  Although  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  theories  from  the  entire  history 
of  recorded  thought,  from  Zeno  of  Klea  to 
Karl  jaspers,  he  emphasizes  chiefly  the  mod¬ 
ern  reaction  to  time.  Cx)nsidering  this  empha¬ 
sis,  he  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  not  having 
sufficiently  stressed  the  significance  of  death 
as  an  all-important  factor  in  the  attitude 
toward  time  of  twentieth<entury  literature. 

/.  W.  Thomas 
University  of  Arl^ansas 

*  Iris  Origo.  Leopardi:  A  Study  in  Solitude. 
Ix)ndon.  Hamish  Hamilton  (New  York. 
British  Book  Ontre).  1953.  xv  -|-  305 
pages  -f-  10  plates.  $4.50. 

This  is  a  new  edition  "revised  and  enlarged’’ 
of  a  Isook  first  published  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  The  first  edition  was  a  fine  piece  of  work, 
the  present  version  is  better;  it  is  certainly  the 
best  book  alK>ut  1-eopardi  in  English  and  ri¬ 
vals  any  work  of  the  same  nature  written  in 
Italian. 

The  author  has  reconstructed  the  events — 
almost  pathetically  insignificant  in  the  main — 
of  the  poet’s  life  from  his  correspondence  and 
from  letters  addressed  to  him,  supplemented 
of  course  by  references  to  the  poet’s  own 
works,  particularly  illuminating  for  this  case 
study  in  solitude.  And  these  documents  are 
bound  together  by  Iris  Origo ’s  own  agreeable 
narrative  and  perceptive  commentary.  l>cply 
devoted  to  her  subject,  the  record  of  whose 
youth  particularly  would  scarcely  fail  to  win 
sympathy,  she  is  also  willing  to  see  his  faults 
and  to  appreciate  the  imitations  and  embar¬ 
rassments  which  the  friends  of  the  hapless 
jx>et  were  obliged  to  endure.  The  man  stands 
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before  us  in  these  pages  pretty  much,  we  feel 
sure,  as  he  was  in  life.  Certainly,  the  mystery 
of  his  art  escapes  us,  but  jjerhaps  it  is  impen¬ 
etrable.  This  is  in  any  case  a  historical  rather 
than  a  critical  work,  and  it  does  sup>erbly  well 
what  it  promises  to  do. 

Thomas  G.  Hergtn 
Yale  University 

®  Ricardo  Quintana.  Swift.  An  Introduction. 
l^Midon.  Oxford  University  Press.  1955. 
viii  -j-  204  pages.  $4.25. 

In  this  quasi-manual,  designed  “to  suggest  the 
forms,  the  contours”  in  Swift’s  life  and  works 
in  accordance  with  “modern  scholarship  and 
criticism”  by  Sir  Harold  Williams,  llerljert 
Davis,  and  l^ouis  I.anda,  the  author  stresses 
forcibly  the  jxjint  that  Swift  is  l)est  undersUHnl 
only  “in  terms  of  his  historical  |)eriod  and  the 
patterns  of  thought  and  behaviour  which  char¬ 
acterized  it.” 

Swift,  “a  thoroughly  representative  figure, 
reflecting  his  age  in  manifold  ways,”  l)elieved 
like  Dr.  Johnson  in  an  ordered  society  j)erme- 
ated  and  swayed  by  the  doctrine  ol  common 
sense  (reason  common  to  all  men  in  all  ages). 
His  defection  from  Whig  to  Tory  party  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  terms  of  his  passionate  advocacy  of 
High  C'hurch  instead  of  latitudinarian 
(deistic)  principles. 

Discussions  of  Swift’s  use  of  masks  for  sa¬ 
tirical  pur(x)ses  and  illuminating  insights  into 
Swift’s  political  and  literary  activities  make 
this  book  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  The  Mind  and  Art  of  fonathan  Swift 
(1936)  and  bring  Swiftian  scholarship  up  to 
date.  Alexander  M.  Saunders 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Ivan  Roe.  Shelley:  The  lutst  Phase.  New 
York.  Roy.  1953.  256  pages  -f  7  plates. 
$3.75. 

This  skilfully  written  lx)ok  takes  up  the  con¬ 
troversial  letters  of  1815  between  Hogg  and 
.Mary  (jodwin,  as  well  as  the  difficult  “Nea- 
|X)litan  child”  question.  In  addition.  Roe  dis¬ 
cusses  Petrarch’s  influence  upon  The  Triumph 
of  [jfe  (a  topic  Newman  I.  White  had  previ¬ 
ously  treated),  the  poems  to  Jane  Williams, 
and  Shelley’s  personality.  The  author’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  quarrel  in  fulian  and  Maddalo 
as  a  reflection  of  a  real  one  in  1818  between 
Mary  and  her  husband  over  the  alleged  “af¬ 
fair”  of  1815  is,  however,  doubtful  indeed. 
More  illuminating  is  the  emphasis  u{X)n  Shel¬ 
ley’s  humorous  capabilities  and  his  masculine 
traits.  Stewart  C.  Wilcox 

University  of  Olflahoma 
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®  Diga  Scherer-Virski.  The  Modern  Polish 
Short  Story.  C.  1 1.  van  Schooneveld,  ed. 
’s-<iravenhage.  Mouton.  1955.  x  f-  2W> 
pages  -f-  7  plates.  24  fl. 

After  two  introtluctory  chapters  devoted  t*) 
the  general  problems  and  serving  as  a  the¬ 
oretical  framework  justifying  the  methcxlo- 
logical  approach  to  the  subject,  the  author 
gives  an  excellent  survey  of  the  Polish  short 
story  from  its  Iseginnings  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  Two.  The  history  of  this  genre 
in  Polish  literature  is  presented  not  only  fr«)m 
the  chronological  |x)int  of  view;  the  author 
tries  to  explain  each  phenomenon  also  from 
the  synchronic  tremls  in  Polish  literature,  viz. 
Romanticism,  (Pseudo-)  Classicism,  “Young 
Poland,”  and  Modernism  (“Tradition  and  Ex- 
jierimentation”).  War  and  jxistwar  stories 
are  missing  as  well  as  the  contribution  of  the 
exiled  Polish  writers  to  this  genre.  English 
translations  of  some  Polish  short  stories  are 
added;  the  selection,  however,  was  not  always 
made  with  resjiect  to  American  readers  (e.g., 
Sienkiewic^.’s  "Za  chleliem”  would  Ise  more 
appropriate  than  Nicd^wiecki’s  “Kura”). 
Some  of  the  Polish  writers  should  lie  men¬ 
tioned  at  least  by  name  in  the  Ixxik  (e.g.  Ma- 
kuszyhski,  Syrokomla).  Despite  these  short¬ 
comings,  the  lxx)k  is  extremely  interesting.  It 
presents  a  Ixild  attack  on  an  area  where  no- 
Ixxly  had  yet  written  the  last  word. 

The  author  and  the  editor  should  lie  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  publication  of  this  Ixxik. 

/.  H.  Rudny/l(yi 
University  of  Manitoba 

^  Thelma  M.  Smith,  Ward  E.  Miner.  Trans¬ 
atlantic  Migration.  The  Contemporary 
American  Novel  in  France.  Durham,  N.  CE 
Duke  University  Press.  1955.  ix  -f-  264 
pages.  $5. 

The  authors  examine  a  complicated  body  of 
material  (sales,  records  of  publishers,  transla¬ 
tions,  reviews,  etc.)  to  define  the  effect  of  to¬ 
day’s  American  novel  upon  the  French  miml. 
Actually,  the  book’s  pur|x>se  is  more  limited 
than  its  title  implies.  Unlike  Michel  Mohrt’s 
/..e  nouveau  roman  amfricam  (see  this  issue, 
p.  46)  it  centers  almost  entirely  on  the  “five 
great”  (as  they  are  called  in  France):  Dos 
Passos,  I  lemingw.iy,  Faulkner,  Steinlieck,  and 
Caldwell.  In  an  analysis  of  this  kind  (a  "repu¬ 
tation”  subject,  as  such  topics  are  called  in  the 
graduate  schools),  statistics  and  quotations 
are  inevitable.  Digestion  of  the  multiform 
critical  opinion  of  an  epexh  is  indeed  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task.  In  my  opinion  Smith  ami  .Miner  do 
well.  They  winnow  the  material  skilfully  and 
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attempt  meanings  behind  the  facts.  This  qual¬ 
ity  of  assimilation  and  a  chatty  style  make 
Transatlantic  Migration  a  readable  hook. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

^  Knid  Starkie.  Petrus  Horel,  the  Lycan- 
thrope.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions. 
1954.  220  pages  -f-  6  plates.  $5. 

If  Petrus  liorel  is  rememlsered  today  it  is  only 
as  a  Beeting  influence  u|K)n  the  youthful  Bau¬ 
delaire.  Hut  Enid  Starkie,  in  her  trenchant 
biographical  study,  offers  a  comprehensive  poi- 
trait  which  places  this  remarkable  man  in  accu¬ 
rate  literary  jxrrspcctive.  Not  only  was  Borel 
a  journalist,  novelist,  and  jxxrt — of,  |)erha))s, 
minor  talent — l)ut  he  was  also  a  comfielling 
{xrrsonality  who  attracted  such  tnen  as  Baude¬ 
laire,  De  Nerval,  and  (iautier.  For  a  brief 
|)eri(Hj  in  the  18f0’s  Borel  stood  defiantly  pre¬ 
eminent  as  a  symlxil  of  Romantic  flatnlioyance 
and  anti-materialism.  Eccentric,  satanic,  and 
contemptuous  of  artistic  dishonesty,  Borel’s 
decline,  due  to  the  changing  tastes  and  times, 
is  one  of  the  cruel  ironies  of  literature. 

In  her  sympathetic  and  (lerceptive  study 
Enid  Starkie  has  evoked  the  era  of  Borel  with 
a  scholarly  accuracy  and  imaginative  insight 
that  make  this  Ixxjk  a  highly  distinguished 
achievement.  fohn  L.  Hradley 

Clarl{  University 

Rabindranath  Tagore.  A  Tagore  Testa¬ 
ment.  Indu  Dutt,  tr.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  library.  1954.  xiv  -}-  117  pages. 
$4.75. 

Poet,  playwright,  novelist,  short-story  writer, 
siKial  and  religious  reformer,  language-de¬ 
signer,  educationist,  nationalist,  artist,  and 
bard — ail  these  to  his  countrymen,  Rabindra¬ 
nath  I'agore  has  been  known  to  the  West 
solely  as  a  writer  of  mystical -devotional  fxietry. 
'Phis  reputation  was  gained  through  his  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  Gitanjali,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Nolsel  Prize  for  Literature  in 
I9lf — a  recognition  which  was  a  source  of 
inestimable  inspiration  to  nuMlern  Indian  writ¬ 
ers.  I'he  decline  of  Tagore’s  reputation  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  lieen  attributed  to  his  over¬ 
emphasis  of  these  mystical-devotional  themes 
— faults  which  seem  far  more  apparent  in  his 
English  translations  than  in  the  original  Ben¬ 
gali — as  well  as  to  his  having  gone  out  of 
style,  lielonging  for  Western  taste  to  the  age 
of  Tennyson.  The  translator,  Indu  Dutt,  offers 
this  far  too  small  selection  from  Tagore’s  Ben¬ 
gali  writings  as  a  guide  to  a  true  appreciation 
and  understanding.  Ernest  Bender 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


*  Rene  Wellek.  A  History  of  Modern  Criti¬ 
cism:  1750-1950.  1:  The  Later  Eighteenth 
Century.  II:  The  Romantic  Age.  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1955. 
ix  +  358,  V  +  459  pages.  $4.50,  $5.50. 

In  these  two  of  his  projected  four-volume 
study,  the  author  traces  the  course  of  literary 
criticism  from  Johnson  and  Voltaire  through 
the  Romantic  jieriod.  1  le  obviously  intends  to 
correct  many  statements  by  the  brilliant  but 
opinionated  (Jeorge  Saintsbury  a  half<entury 
ago.  Instead  of  his  predecessor’s  inclusiveness, 
he  sensibly  contents  himself  with  detailed  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  most  significant  figures.  Wellek 
seems  to  lie  more  familiar  with  ('ontinental 
than  with  British  critics;  he  is,  however,  com¬ 
petent  in  lx)th  fields.  1  le  evidently  designs  his 
history  as  a  practical  aid  to  the  practicing 
critic.  As  a  result  of  these  two  interests,  Schil¬ 
ler  receives  more  attention  than  the  more  wide¬ 
ly  known  Kant,  because  he  is  usable  today, 
and  the  Schlegels  are  given  more  space  than 
Wordsworth  and  Ckileridge.  'I'hese  volumes 
are  as  well  written  as  they  are  informative, 
and  readers  will  impatiently  await  the  remain¬ 
ing  volumes. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  ()l(^lahoma 

Euripides.  Alcestis.  Richard  Lattirnore,  tr.; 
The  Medea.  Rex  Warner,  tr.;  The  llera- 
cleidae.  Ralph  Ciladstone,  tr.;  llippolytus. 
David  Cirene,  tr.  Chicago.  University  of 
('hicago  Press.  1955.  ix  -j-*  221  pages.  $L75. 
I'our  ex|)erienced  translators  present  here  four 
dramas  of  Euripides.  Alcestis  and  The  Medea 
are  rendered  into  free  iambic  hexameters,  ap¬ 
proximating  the  meter  of  the  original  dia¬ 
logue.  The  lleracleidae,  though  in  convention¬ 
al  blank  verse,  uses  startlingly  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  expressions,  not  always  happily.  Grene 
attempts  to  transmit  the  tumultuous  emotions 
of  llippolytus  by  frequent  lapses  into  the  bro¬ 
ken  meters  of  a  l^ommos.  The  classically 
trained  reader,  whether  he  agree  or  not  with 
the  princi()les  which  obviously  direct  the  trans¬ 
lators’  efforts,  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in 
their  translation.  The  Grcekless  reader  will 
find  here  stimulating  drama,  and  will  not 
greatly  worry  that  they  are  jxrrhaps  not  fully 
Euripidean. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Sarah  Scott.  A  Description  of  Millenium 
Hall.  Walter  M.  Crittenden,  ed.  New 
York.  Bookman.  1955.  200  pages.  $4. 
The  more  important  of  the  two  branches  of 
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eighteenth  century  English  hetion,  that  stem¬ 
ming  from  Pamela  rather  than  Tom  Jones,  is 
well  represented  in  this  novel.  First  published 
in  1762,  it  was  popular  with  the  moralistic 
middle  class  which  it  idealized  in  its  protag¬ 
onists,  five  virtuous  ladies  who  have  retired 
from  the  world  after  much  patient  suffering  in 
their  youth  to  devote  their  fortunes  to  Isenevo- 
lent  enterprises.  Since  much  comment  on  cur¬ 
rent  topics  appears  in  its  j^ges,  the  novel  will 
Ixr  of  interest  to  students  of  eighteenth  century 
literature  and  social  history. 

Paul  /.  McGinnis 
University  of  OI(^lahoma 

Ludwig  I^wisohn.  Theodor  flerzl — /t 
Portrait  for  This  Age.  Cleveland.  World. 
1955.  345  pages.  $4. 

The  first  prime  minister  of  Israel,  David  Hen- 
Ciurion — himself  one  of  the  most  colorful 
leaders  of  our  days — pays  tribute  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  “dreamer”  Ilerzl 
whose  dream  came  true  in  modern  Israel. 

I^wisohn,  Professor  of  (Comparative  Lit¬ 
erature  at  Krandeis  University,  author,  and 
translator,  evaluates  I  lerzl  as  newspaper  man, 
writer,  and  statesman.  And  as  most  valuable 
prfKjf  for  Herzl’s  clear  and  courageous  think¬ 
ing  and  for  his  often  imaginative,  sometimes 
prophetical,  occasionally  controversial,  hut  al¬ 
ways  superb  and  admirable  writings,  the  edi¬ 
tor  compiled  in  this  volume  a  numl>er  of 
Herzl’s  essays — and  particularly  some  of  his 
most  beautiful  “philosophical  stories” — plays, 
and  short  stories;  samples  of  his  rc[>ort  on  the 
Dreyfus  trials  (which  transformed  the  assimi¬ 
lated  Ilerzl  into  a  proud  Zionist);  his  famous 
“judenstaat”;  portions  from  his  diaries  which 
are  now  of  historical  importance;  and  his  stir¬ 
ring  speeches  to  the  Zionist  (Congresses. 

A  fine  Ixxik,  masterfully  translated,  telling 
the  true  story  of  a  great  man  who  died  too 
young,  yet  left  his  imprint  on  history  and  lit¬ 
erature  forever. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Richard  McKeon,  et  al.  Interrelations  of 
Cultures.  Their  Contribution  to  Inter¬ 
national  Understanding.  New  York. 
UNESCO.  1953.  387  pages.  |2.50. 

A  collalxiration  of  fourteen  scholars,  sfiecial- 
ists  in  their  respective  fields,  the  work  is  a 
symposium  dealing  with  the  chief  cultures  of 
today.  The  articles  are  of  uneven  merit  and  the 
title  is  a  misnomer  since  little  effort  is  made 
to  show  the  actual  reaction  of  one  culture  upon 
another.  The  word  “culture”  itself  has  dif¬ 


ferent  meanings.  In  some  essays  it  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  literature;  in  others  as  the  socio¬ 
political  life  of  the  group.  A  sort  of  unity  is 
attempted  in  the  concluding  chapter  where 
the  contributors  pool  their  knowledge  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  general  conclusions,  thus  giving  a 
raison  d’etre  for  the  work.  I'here  is  little  that 
is  constructive  here.  The  authors  seem  to  limit 
themselves  to  the  recognition  of  three  funtla- 
mental  facts,  namely:  (1)  the  profouiul  cul¬ 
tural  disturbances  which  generally  accompany 
technological  advances;  (2)  the  “growing 
pains”  of  some  nations  who  have  recently  ac¬ 
quired  (X)litical  inde|xrndence,  ami  (3)  the 
elimination,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  barriers 
of  time  and  space.  With  these  facts  in  mind 
the  authors  make  a  plea  for  a  new  humanism, 
necessary  for  international  understanding  and 
successful  (X)litical  adjustments  among  the  na¬ 
tions. 

In  spite  of  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  a 
work  of  this  magnitude,  the  lxx)k  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  ever  expanding  lit¬ 
erature  which  is  seeking,  historically  ami  s(K-io- 
logically,  to  explain  the  cultural  differences  lie- 
tween  memlxTrs  of  the  human  family. 

Arnold  II.  Rou’botham 
University  of  California 

Allardyce  Nicoll,  ed.  Shal^espeare  Survey 

H.  New  York.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
1955.  viii  -|-  172  pages  -|-  8  plates.  $L75. 
The  eighth  volume  in  this  eminently  useful 
series  is  devoted  to  the  comedies,  including 
Measure  for  Measure,  whose  comic  sigtiifi- 
cance  is  not  always  understexx!,  and  Trotlus 
and  Cressida,  which  is  not  always  regarded  as 
a  comedy.  The  most  im|X)rtant  of  the  essays 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  Nevill  ('oghill’s 
“(}omic  Form  in  Measure  for  Measure,"  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for  its  analysis  of  medieval 
theory  of  comedy  as  it  applies  to  this  strange 
play.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  the  lxx)k 
remains  the  reviews  of  the  year’s  contributions 
to  Shakespearean  study,  by  ('lifford  Ixech, 
I.  A.  Shapiro,  and  lames  (».  McManaway,  al¬ 
though  as  usual  the  materials  included  are 
selected  and  reviewed  somewhat  arbitrarily. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  f)/(lahoma 

Shanker  Ram.  The  Atval(ening.  Madras. 
Purnah.  1954.  iv  -f-  48  pages.  1  r. 

An  ideological  optimist  attempts  to  inaugurate 
a  new  ethical-religious  world  concept.  The 
“new  concepts”  are  as  old  as  Christ  and  Sakya- 
muni  but  exemplified  in  the  person  of  (iandhi. 
S|)eaking  through  the  imagined  national  rep- 
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rcventalivck  of  the  major  states  of  the  world, 
gathered  at  a  nonexistent  conference  in  India, 
the  author  offers  apologies  for  each.  In  spite 
of  the  alxjve  criticisms  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  in 
a  materialistic  world  to  see  the  existence  of 
continued  idealism. 

Percy  Huchanan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Ayaz  S.  Peerbhoy.  Paintings  of  Husain. 
Bombay.  Thacker.  1955.  8  pages  +  27 
plates.  25  r. 

Husain  said  of  his  work:  “My  paintings,  draw¬ 
ings  and  the  recent  pafxr  work  have  been  di¬ 
rectly  influenced  by  my  ex{)crience  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Indian  dolls,  pa{)er  toys — shapes  galore. 
The  exfierience  of  being  with  them,  and  the 
inspiration  to  create  them  are  inseparable.  A 
painter  is  a  child  in  his  purity  of  feeling — for 
only  then  he  creates  with  authenticity  of  his 
being.” 

Nevertheless,  studying  the  plates  one  cannot 
esca|)e  the  conviction  that  he  has  l)een  more 
or  less  strongly  influenced  by  such  modern 
Western  artists  as  Kadinski  in  his  (Husain’s) 
“Mirror,”  Braque  in  his  “Man,”  Modigliani 
in  his  “Ciolden  Sisters”  and  “Ciirl  with  a 
doat,”  Bakst  in  his  “Woman  Spinning,”  and 
so  forth  and  so  forth.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  ap|)ear$  to  have  little  feeling  for  the  glori¬ 
ous  native  Indian  tradition  of  Rajput,  Moghul, 
and  lain. 

Our  congratulations  to  the  publisher  fur 
such  a  fine  contribution  to  the  printer’s  art. 

O.  li.  facobson 
University  of  Ol^laboma 

X  1  lerliert  Read.  /Irt  and  Industry.  T he  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Industrial  Design.  New  York. 
Horizon.  1954.  xvi  -|-  239  pages,  ill.  $t». 
I  lerliert  Read’s  well-known  work,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1934  and  completely  revised  in  its 
American  edition,  is  a  brilliant  and  very  ali- 
sorbing  analysis  of  the  problem  which  haunted 
Ruskin,  Morris,  and  numerous  other  artists 
and  industrialists  since  the  advent  of  the  Ma¬ 
chine  Age:  Can  the  machine  produce  a  work 
of  art?  The  author’s  answer  is  “yes.”  The 
question  and  answer  are  at  first  glance  simple, 
yet  involve  many  complexities:  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  essentials  of  a  work  of  art,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  art  itself;  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
designer,  manufacturer,  and  consumer;  ma¬ 
chine  processes;  the  tyfies,  use,  and  nature  of 
organic  and  inorganic  materials,  ornament, 
color;  and  the  basis  of  the  whole  problem, 
which  according  to  Read  is  a  “problem”  be¬ 


cause  of  the  misunderstanding  created  by  the 
attitude  of  our  educational  system  toward  the 
study  of  art  and  art  history,  particularly  the 
so<alled  “fine  arts.”  He  touches  each  of  these 
subjects  very  briefly  but  thoroughly  and  with 
great  clarity  of  thought.  Handsome,  clear  pho¬ 
tographs,  as  well  as  appendices  on  the  Gorell 
and  Pick  Reports  and  The  Council  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Design  illuminate  and  enrich  the  text. 

This  unique  study  emphasizes  the  need  to 
revise  our  concept  of  art  education  and  better 
coordinate  the  functions  of  the  industrialist 
and  the  artist  because,  to  create  a  work  of  art 
by  machine,  the  “power  of  the  artist  must  be 
absolute  in  all  matters  of  design,  and,  within 
the  limits  of  functional  efficiency,  the  factory 
must  adapt  itself  to  the  artist,  not  the  artist  to 
the  factory.” 

fudith  Carrington 
Norman,  OI(la. 

X  James  C.  O’Flaherty.  Unity  and  language: 
A  Study  in  the  Philosophy  of  fohann 
Georg  llamann.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1952. 

X  -j-  121  pages. 

For  some  years.  Professor  O’Flaherty  has 
sounded  an  enthusiastic  trumpet  on  liehalf  of 
his  hero  in  his  llamann  News  Ixtter.  In  the 
fluent  and  sprightly  Ixxik  under  review  he* 
attempts  an  interpretation  of  Hamann’s 
thought  by  bringing  out  fundamental  con¬ 
cepts.  If  only  we  knew  what  is  fundamental 
or  even  central  in  a  person!  Hamann  is  fash¬ 
ionable  because  he  lends  himself  to  existential¬ 
ist  discussion,  not  only  as  a  master  of  the 
vaguely  phrased  paradox,  called  tongue-in- 
cheek,  but  also  as  a  firm  believer  in  the  Word 
of  (iod.  Hamann  dealt  so  much  with  “words” 
that  have  or  had  no  clear  meaning  that  he  is 
ojien  to  contradictory  interpretation.  Those  of 
us  who  are  Voltairians  can  predict  that  the 
numlier  of  possible  interpretations  of  Hamann 
is  at  least  as  great  as  the  number  of  theological 
systems. 

We  know  from  Hamann  that  he  had  not 
read  or  understood  Spinoza.  Why  then  should 
O’Flaherty  omit  this  fact  and  also  the  facts  of 
a  contemfxirary  controversy  and  give  us  Ha¬ 
mann’s  view  of  Spinoza?  Why  do  Hamann 
lovers  make  so  much  of  his  faith  and  so  little 
of  his  empirical  existence?  Living  beyond  his 
means,  he  defiended  on  CJod’s  help  proffered 
through  charitable  agents.  He  was  a  shrewd, 
awkward,  self-indulgent,  voracious,  lusty,  fum¬ 
bling  busylxxly,  and  a  lazy,  sedentary,  aim¬ 
less,  bookish,  timid  provincial  who  fancied 
himself  as  a  writer  of  importance  and  a  minor 
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prophet.  The  contem|X)raries  did  not  harken 
to  his  message  and  he  himself  could  not  tell 
what  he  had  meant  by  his  own  words,  t  le  im¬ 
provised  and  punned  superficially  and  with¬ 
out  wit,  hut  full  of  pedantry,  and  he  was  aware 
of  his  weakness.  But  who  will  now  l)clieve 
Hamann’s  own  word?  Perhaps  that,  too,  was 
just  a  paradox?  Ridiculous  to  see  him  with 
his  manage,  in  his  heavy  furs,  never  living 
sensibly,  let  alone  rationally,  conceitedly  ad¬ 
vising  “the  young  university  teacher”  Kant, 
who  was  quite  a  few  years  older,  on  matters 
that  he  did  nut  at  all  understand.  A  disagree¬ 
able  old  man  who  was  oddly  lovable  just  the 
same!  The  noblest  flamannianum  I  know  is 
a  letter  by  his  daughter,  written  in  hurt  pride 
and  love  when  Hegel  had  coldly  analyzed  her 
father.  Yet  the  analysis  was  not  without  foun¬ 
dation.  For  Hamann  was  as  dubious  and 
double,  or  multiple,  as  his  talk.  Hut  no  Ha¬ 
mann  scholar  wants  to  admit  this  fact,  and 
this  we  must  also  hold  against  his  new  prophet, 
O’Flaherty.  Why  should  one  presume  to  know 
alx)ut  Unity  in  Hamann’s  thought  when  there 
was  none  in  his  character? 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Dagolsert  Runes,  ed.  Treasury  of  Philoso¬ 
phy.  New  York.  I’hilusophical  l.ibrary, 
1955.  xxiv  -f-  1,2H0  pages.  $15. 

Since  all  sorts  of  digests  anti  encyclojsedias 
have  become  our  daily  bread  and  the  unavoid¬ 
able  characteristic  of  our  time,  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  a  philosophical  “digest”  would 
one  day  make  its  ap|iearance.  And  so  it  was 
only  natural  that  Dagolxrrt  H.  Runes,  who  a 
decade  ago  edited  a  first  American  “diction¬ 
ary”  of  philosophy  and  saw  it  followed  by 
more  and  more  dictionaries  and  encycio{)edias 
under  his  editorship,  should  edit  a  “treasury” 
of  philosophy.  This  achievement  is  remark¬ 
able  if  we  count  the  pages  (1,280),  the  selec¬ 
tions  (375),  and  the  weight  (3  pounds)  of  this 
new  publication.  But  there  is  the  (|uestion 
whether  a  true  and  inspiring  treasury  of  phil¬ 
osophy  can  really  be  built  on  weight  and  the 
numl)er  of  selections  alone;  and  whether  the 
true  essence  of  philosophical  thought  and  the 
true  stature  of  a  philosopher  can  lie  encom¬ 
passed  within  the  limitations  of  rather  short, 
dissociated,  and  subjectively  chosen  excerpts. 

There  would  be  no  quarrel  with  this  new 
compilation  if  it  had  been  restricted  to  the  375 
biographical  sketches  of  philosophers  and  “as¬ 
sociates”  which  precede  the  collection  of  philo¬ 
sophical  selections,  for  these  sketches,  concisely 
and  often  interestingly,  cover  the  significant 


events  in  each  philosopher’s  life,  list  his  major 
works,  and  even  include  a  statement  of  his 
place  and  imjxirtance  in  the  history  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  As  a  “gallery”  of  philosophers  alpha- 
lietically  arranged  from  I’cter  Abailard  to  Zeno 
the  Stoic,  it  could  lie  quite  rccoinmendablc. 
But  as  a  “treasury”  of  philosophy  it  is  not  a 
success,  for  it  is  toocncyclo[)cdic  for  that.  Many 
a  reader,  critical  or  uncritical,  might  also  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  selections  or  omissions  of  excerpts 
of  the  philosophers  represented.  I’here  is  va¬ 
riety  in  the  philosophical  expressions  in  this 
lHH)k,  and  they  include  some  rather  interest¬ 
ing  quotations  from  (diinese,  Arabic,  and  In¬ 
dian  philosophies,  but  the  very  nature  of  the 
arrangement  precludes  «lepth  of  philosophical 
thought. 

Ixo  Her  tel 
North  Dalfota  State  College 

Uszlo  Vatai.  Man  and  His  Tragic  IJfe. 
lidszld  Kecskemethy,  tr.  New  York.  Phil¬ 
osophical  Library.  1954.  viii  -f-  210  pages. 
IL75. 

Uszio  Vatai,  evidently  a  ('hristian  Fxisten- 
tialist,  states  that  “the  essence  of  life  is  suf¬ 
fering.”  This  sounds  like  a  platitiule.  None¬ 
theless,  it  is  more  than  the  verbal  adornment 
of  a  IxHik  which,  so  to  sjieak,  was  written  with 
the  very  l)l<M»d  of  its  author.  The  stiuly  is  the 
protluct  of  a  thinking  and  anguisherl  (rerson 
who  tries  to  salvage  man’s  dignity  from  the 
debris  of  human  condition. 

'I'he  interpretation  of  man  and  his  tragic  life 
is  based  on  Dostoevsky’s  works  frotn  which 
the  writer  frerjuently  and  ingeniously  rpiotes. 
The  major  part  of  the  Ixxik  is  concerned  with 
the  path  of  autonomous  man  to  rr[)entance, 
to  the  lil)cration  from  his  self<entcredness. 
Vatai  declares  that  with  Dostoevsky  “the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  man  is  a  progressive  prrx^ess 
from  the  empirical  toward  the  Transcendent.” 
I  le  himself  says  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  ('kmI. 

'I'he  second  part  deals  with  communal  life, 
maintaining  that  “human  existence  is  always 
communal  existence,”  and  within  its  lx>un- 
daries  man  is  related  to  culture,  revolution, 
('hristianity,  anarchy,  and  mercy.  Obviously 
these  “contacts”  are  somewhat  arbitrarily 
classified,  but  serve  the  ideological  pur|)ose  of 
the  author.  We  should  also  mention  the  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  in  w'hich  man  is  [xirtrayed  as 
the  center  of  attention,  and  the  concluding 
essay  on  the  Dialectics  of  Fxistentialism. 

The  author  reminisces  and  speculates  over  a 
great  many  obscure  cpicstions  which  tnan  faces 
in  a  world  cxjKJsed  to  cruelties,  vulgarities,  and 
incomprehensibilities.  It  is  regrettable  that  he 
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fails  to  sec  the  humorous  side  of  the  human 
strug);le.  C  Generally  he  succeeds  in  steering  a 
middle  course  lietwccn  the  purely  conceptual 
and  the  concrete. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

*  Rphraim  Iwcvinc,  cd.  The  Jewish  Heritage. 
l.a)ndon.  Valicntinc,  Mitchell.  1955.  xxvi 
-f  229  pages.  18/. 

TBis  sym{K>sium  provides  an  introduction  to 
Icwish  thought  from  the  Biblical  period  to  the 
present.  I'hc  two  essays  which  I  liked  best  arc 
“The  Rabbinic  I'radition”  by  Rabbi  Isidore 
Epstein,  editor  of  the  splendid  Soncino  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Talmud  in  English;  and  “The  l^nd 
of  Israel"  by  Sir  Ixon  Simon,  who  not  only 
summari7.es  the  history  of  Zionism  but  also 
explores  the  implications  of  the  Jewish  state 
in  its  positive  as  well  as  in  its  negative  aspects. 

The  claim  that  the  essays  on  philosophy  and 
on  ethics  complement  one  another  <locs  not 
ap()ear  justified.  I'hcy  could  be  combined  and 
the  available  space  used  for  a  treatment  of  the 
Jewish  festivals,  or  at  least  for  a  study  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
parts  of  the  Jewish  heritage. 

Max  Selin ger 
Hebrew  Union  College 

**  Joseph  W.  Eaton,  Roliert  J.  Weil.  Culture 
and  Mental  Disorders.  Cilcncoc,  111.  Free 
Press.  1955.  254  pages.  $4. 

'Phis  iMxik  represents  an  im(K)rtant  multidis¬ 
ciplinary  study  of  the  lluttcritc  culture  to  test 
the  hy|K)thcsis  that  functional  mental  disease 
might  be  a  by-prinluct  of  our  advanced  and 
complex  society.  Although  the  authors  arc 
forced  to  reject  their  hy{H)thesis,  their  find¬ 
ings  arc  of  interest  to  contem|K}rary  psycho¬ 
pathology.  While  the  study  was  not  able  to  iso¬ 
late  factors  that  may  lie  rcs{Xinsible  for  men¬ 
tal  disease,  one  may  infer  that  here  is  further 
proof  of  how  a  sjiccific  culture  determines  the 
content  and  the  external  manifestations  of  the 
|)sychosis.  It  Is  strongly  emphasi/.ed  that  if  the 
community  ustraci7.es  the  mentally  sick  in¬ 
dividual,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  will  remain 
unimproved  and  isolated  from  his  fellow  men 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  reviewer  feels  that 
we  cannot  stress  such  an  obvious  |)oInt  fre¬ 
quently  enough,  and  that  we  must  he  aware 
of  our  inability  to  solve  the  problems  of  mental 
health,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  penology  as 
long  as  we  lack  the  organi7.cd  sup^xirt  of  the 
whole  community. 

Gerd  H.  Fenchel 
New  Yorh^.  N.  y. 


Cjcorgc  Bennett,  cd.  The  Concept  oj  Em¬ 
pire.  Burl{e  to  Attlee  1774-1947.  London. 
Black.  (New  York.  British  Book  Centre). 
1953.  xix  -j-  434  pages.  |4. 

The  British  Empire  may  have  been  acquired, 
as  Seely  once  said,  “in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind," 
and  according  to  this  editor  “it  has  sometimes 
been  so  governed  by  Parliament— even  if  not, 
as  the  accusers  said,  by  the  Colonial  Office." 
Still,  the  book  shows  that  the  Empire  did  not 
grow  without  thoughtful  debate  by  some  of 
the  British  |)coplc.  This  is  demonstrated  in 
this  collection  of  extracu  from  the  speeches, 
books,  newspapers,  periodicals,  official  reporu, 
letters,  and  pamphlets  expressing  not  only 
the  views  of  Prime  Ministers,  proconsuls,  and 
M.P.’s,  but  |K»cts  like  Tennyson  and  drama¬ 
tists  like  Shaw. 

The  material  is  arranged  in  terms  both  of 
stages  in  im()crial  development,  such  as  “Foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Second  Empire,"  and  of  classes 
of  ()crsons  concerned,  “The  Colonial  Reform¬ 
ers."  It  shows,  as  the  editor  explains  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  introduction,  that  the  concept  of  Em¬ 
pire  demonstrates  the  essential  unity  of  the 
British  (xditical  tradition,  since  even  the  main 
divisions  of  thought  alx)ut  the  Commonwealth 
cut  across  political  party  lines.  It  should  be 
read,  therefore,  by  those  persons  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  foreign  affairs  hut  who  sometimes 
forget  that  whatever  altruistic  aberrations  the 
British  show  in  domestic  matters,  they  do  not 
often  overlook  for  long  their  own  foreign  in¬ 
terests.  John  Paul  Duncan 

University  oJ  OI{lahoma 

*  Hans  Kohn,  ed.  The  Mind  oJ  Modern 
Russia.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Rutgers 
University  Press.  1955.  xii  -f-  298  pages. 
This  book  consists  of  representative  extracts 
from  the  works  of  writers  who  made  some  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  formation  of  Russian  public 
opinion  in  the  preceding  and  present  century, 
to  which  are  added,  in  the  case  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  author,  introductory  remarks  to  give  the 
setting.  The  selection  reflects  somewhat  the 
special  interests  of  the  author;  Pan-Slav  and 
Slavophil  authors  are  well  represented;  even 
the  opponents  of  these  schools,  one  a  Czech 
and  one  a  Pole,  find  a  place;  still,  one  misses 
extracts  from  the  works  of  some  of  the  master 
minds  of  the  revolution,  e.g.,  Plekhanov, 
I.avrov,  and  Mikhailovsky.  However,  we 
should  be  grateful  for  this  collection  since  it 
puts  at  the  disposal  of  scholars  much  material 
that  has  not  hitherto  been  available  in  English. 

S.  R.  Tom  plains 
University  oJ  Ol^lahoma 
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**  Bertrand  Russell.  History  As  an  Art.  Ash¬ 
ford,  Kent.  Hand  and  Flower  Press.  1954. 
23  pages. 

As  the  speaker  for  the  second  Herman  Ould 
memorial  lecture,  Bertrand  Russell,  as  a  non¬ 
historian,  attempted  “to  set  forth  what  those 
who  are  not  historians  ought  to  get  from  his¬ 
tory”  and  “how  history  should  lie  written  if  it 
is  to  pro<luce  the  best  result  in  the  non-histori- 
cal  reader.”  Little  that  is  new  on  this  subject 
could  be  expected  but  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
one  who  expresses  himself  with  warmth  of 
{personal  conviction  and  felicity  of  style. 

Though  Russell  does  not  subscribe  to  Car¬ 
lyle’s  cult  of  heroes,  still  less  to  Nietzsche’s  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  it,  he  does  wish  a  balance  struck 
Isetween  the  study  (»f  masses  of  men  ami  the 
study  of  notable  individuals.  He  further  wish¬ 
es  his  writers  of  history  to  have  “feelings”  and 
holds  that  the  author  who  does  not  have  his 
heroes  and  villains  will  be  a  dull  writer.  His¬ 
tory,  if  it  is  to  serve  its  function,  must  bring 
what  most  of  us  would  call  simply  historical 
jxrrspective  but  Russell  in  his  more  invigorat¬ 
ing  style  states  that  it  must  “produce  a  certain 
temper  of  mind,  a  certain  way  of  thinking  and 
feeling  alM)ut  contem[K)rary  events  and  their 
relations  to  the  past  and  the  future.” 

Wm.  K.  IJvezey 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  I  lector  Bolitho.  Jinnah.  Creator  of  Paf(is- 
tan.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1954.  244 
pages  9  plates.  $L75. 

Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu,  a  close  friend  of  Jinnah’s 
who,  after  the  partition  of  1947,  liecame  the 
first  woman  governor  of  an  Indian  province, 
descrilied  him  in  a  biographical  sketch  in  her 
“Mohorned  Ali  finnah.  An  Ambassador  of 
Unity,  His  Speeches  and  Writings,  1912- 
1917”  as  “.  .  .  essentially  a  solitary  man  with 
a  large  {xjlitical  following  but  few  intimate 
friendships;  and  outside  the  twin  spheres  of 
law  and  |K)Iitics  he  has  few  resources  an<l  few 
accom|)lishments  .  .  .  the  true  criterion  of 
his  greatness  lies  ...  in  a  lofty  singleness  and 
sincerity  of  pur|X)se  and  the  lasting  charm  of 
a  character  animated  by  a  brave  conception  of 
duty  and  an  austere  and  lovely  code  of  private 
honour  and  public  integrity.” 

This  first  full-length  biography  in  English 
of  the  Creator  of  Pakistan,  the  largest  .Muslim 
country  in  the  world,  liears  out  the  (xsetess- 
politician’s  observations.  (One  is  tempted  to 
wonder  whether  Mrs.  Naidu,  writing  thirty 
years  later,  would  have  chosen  that  identical 
title  for  her  lxK)k.)  It  is  an  engrossing  study 
of  the  evolution  and  development  of  a  politi- 
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cal  figure  whose  articulation  was  inseparably 
entwined  with  the  establishment  of  two  new 
nations.  Bolitho  acknowledges  the  help  of  the 
Pakistan  Government  in  assembling  his  data. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  though  she  is 
quoted  several  times,  the  author  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  direct  communication  with 
Fatima  Jinnah,  Jinnah’s  sister,  who  had  been 
his  constant  companion  through  the  years  and 
should,  therefore,  be  a  store  of  information 
on  the  man  as  contrasted  with  the  (X)Iitical 
symbol. 

Ernest  Hender 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Frank  Owen.  Tempestuous  fourney. 
Lloyd  George.  His  Ijfe  and  Times.  New 
York.  Mc(«raw-Hill.  1955.  784  pages  -|- 
31  plates.  |7. 

In  Tempestuous  fourney  Frank  Owen  not  only 
tells  the  detailed  personal  story  of  the  man 
who  was  said,  as  England’s  Prime  .Minister,  to 
have  recaptured  “Merlin’s  touch”;  he  also 
weaves  a  background  of  many  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  social  and  {xditical  events  of  David 
Lloyd  Cieorge’s  times.  It  is  true  that  he  tells 
little  that  is  new  about  the  war  years — where 
the  emphasis  lies — but  this  would  l>e  ditficult 
to  do  in  an  age  which  has  comlxrd  aiul  brushed 
recent  history  for  clues  to  a  possible  plan  for 
{)ermanent  peace.  But  by  his  success  in  relating 
so  well  the  events  with  the  part  Lloyd  (ieorge 
played  in  them  he  has  written  one  of  the  iKst 
biographies  of  the  eloquent  Welsh  leader  thus 
far  published. 

fohn  Paul  Human 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Werner  Richter.  The  Mad  Monarch.  The 
lafe  and  Times  of  Ludwig  H  of  Havaria. 
William  S.  Schlamm,  tr.  (diicago.  Reg- 
nery.  1954.  280  pages  -f  8  plates.  $5. 

The  subtitle  of  this  Ixxik  might  have  Included 
the  name  of  Richard  Wagner,  since  he  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  this  study  of  a  lonely 
and  desperate  king.  At  first  glance,  the  times 
and  the  fate  of  this  king  seem  remote  but  s<x)n 
the  author  convinces  us  that  this  story  of  Lud¬ 
wig  If  an<I  of  his  prot^g^,  Richard  W.igner, 
has  Immediate  meaning  which  seems  to  lie  this 
— that  beauty  and  art,  here  the  mad  monarch’s 
castles  and  the  comjxiser’s  creations,  can  and 
will  grow  on  the  manure  of  greed,  arrogance, 
perversion,  and  death. 

This  is  not  a  pretty  Ixxik  but  it  has  a  com- 
(lelling  and  morbid  fascination. 

Erich  A.  Alhrecht 

Tulane  University 
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(For  other  Hookas  in  Various  Languages,  see  ""Head-Liners") 


^  Salvador  (Jaimes.  NoveUetes  rurals.  Pal¬ 
ma  dc  Mallorca.  Moll.  1953.  127  pages.  15 

A  real  work  of  art  typical  of  the  |X)stwar  Mal- 
lorcan  style  in  purely  narrative  fiction,  this 
significant  collection  of  short  stories  affords 
rare  glimpses  of  the  rural  scene  with  an  orig¬ 
inal  imagery  and  even  a  language  somewhat 
different  from  the  familiar  luminous  evoca¬ 
tion  of  the  island  scene,  'flie  iikkxJ  of  nature 
fits  that  of  the  story  and  usually  reflects  the 
desolate  gray  stormy  winter  countryside  in 
harmony  with  the  lassitude  of  the  gravedigger 
or  the  murderous  jealousy  that  racks  the  ptxir 
smuggler.  Only  in  the  love  stories  do  we  ex¬ 
perience  the  fresh,  delicately  fragrant  bur¬ 
geoning  of  the  ex(|uisite  Mallorcan  spring. 
The  characters  are  all  purely  countryfolk, 
whose  thoughts  and  actions  are  natural  to 
their  own  limited  existence. 

Josephine  de  Hoer 
Iierl(eley,  Calif. 

^  Ditte  Oderstrand.  Kompromis.  K0lx-n- 
havn.  (Jyldendal.  1954.  271  pages.  15.50 
kr. 

Tfiis  novel  is  a  sequel  to  Jubilaeumsugen 
( 1953),  and  it  maintains  the  same  high  level 
of  artistic  achievement  as  its  predecessor.  The 
scion  of  a  jxiwerful  family  of  (Jerman  indus¬ 
trialists,  the  Mannheimers,  foresees  the  catas¬ 
trophe  that  Nazism  will  bring  to  (Jermany 
and  is  unable  to  conceal  his  aversion  to  the 
brown  shirted  terror.  His  love  for  a  young 
Danish  girl  suggests  a  way  out.  The  personal 
fate  of  the  young  people  is  set  against  the 
background  of  larger  forces,  and  we  see  how 
the  overwhelming  jxiwer  of  Hitlerism  forces 
anti-Nazis  to  compromise.  Ditte  Oderstrand 
is  full  of  ideas;  and  while  Kompromis  reads 
easily,  it  deserves  and  requires  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  every  page. 

Ijsurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  IJhraries 

*  Ixirentz  Fatum.  Ilvad  saa  med  mig? 
K0tienhavn.  (Jyldendal.  1954.  231  pages. 
14.75  kr. 

Tfiis  delightful  satire  on  some  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  mo<lern  civilization  is  lively,  clever, 
and  completely  unromantic.  It  deals  with  the 
adventures  of  a  rather  mediixre  student, 
Valdemar  Mikkelsen,  who  suddenly  finds 


himself  a  distinguished  newspaper  editor  and 
a  great  celebrity  in  general.  Fatum  pokes  fun 
at  many  human  foibles  that  are  widespread 
in  our  day:  exploitation  of  sex,  sensational 
journalism,  party  discipline,  overemphasis  on 
the  importance  of  “getting  ahead,”  mob  men¬ 
tality,  and  much  more.  The  story  is  Danish 
and  with  a  Danish  setting,  hut  it  could  hap- 
|ien  anywhere.  Fatum  has  a  light,  engaging 
humor  to  cover  his  more  serious  accusations 
against  society. 

Laurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  IJhraries 

**  Ixiuis  Feinlierg.  0rkenvinden  og  andre 
fortaellinger.  K0l)enhavn.  (Jyldendal. 
1954.  94  pages.  9.50  kr. 

The  story  of  Israel’s  heroic  defense  against 
the  Arab  attack  on  the  new  state  created  in 
1948  is  full  of  the  stuff  of  which  good  fiction 
is  made.  Ixiuis  Feinlierg  served  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  in  the  Israeli  Army,  and  he  knows  where¬ 
of  he  writes  in  the  eleven  short  stories  in  his 
Ixxik.  Although  Feinberg  is  strongly  depend¬ 
ent  on  Hemingway  in  his  (lortrayal  of  war, 
he  also  reveals  striking  originality  born  of 
{xrrsonal  experience.  He  can  write  of  massa¬ 
cres,  of  Jewish  characteristics,  of  fear,  of 
erotic  passion,  or  of  the  soldier  facing  battle 
with  the  calm  reflection  of  one  who  knows. 
0rkenvinden  is  a  slight  volume,  but  it  will 
rank  high  among  the  fiction  dealing  with  the 
rise  of  the  modern  Israeli  state. 

Ijxurence  5.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  IJhraries 

**  Rrling  Kristensen.  Den  sidste  faerge. 
K0lienhavn.  Hasselbalch.  1954.  117  pages. 
12.50  kr. 

This  little  collection  of  twelve  short  stories 
set  in  a  remote  country  region  of  Jutland  arc 
detailed  and  effective  portrayals  of  a  sombre 
landscape  and  its  reflection  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  Kristensen’s  settings  arc  from  the  re¬ 
membered  past,  but  he  infuses  his  characters 
with  a  vigorous  realism  of  the  present.  Struc¬ 
turally,  the  stories  reveal  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  technique  of  the  short  story,  and  the 
language  and  imagery  arc  thoroughly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  peasant  milieu.  TTie  title 
story,  the  last  in  the  volume,  is  perhaps  the 
one  that  will  be  selected  for  the  anthologies, 
since  it  is  the  most  characteristic  of  the  au- 
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thor  and  of  his  theme,  but  the  entire  collec¬ 
tion  will  enjoy  a  wide  and  enduring  reader- 
ship. 

Laurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

*  Hans  f0rgen  Lembourn.  Hotel  Styx. 
K0benhavn.  Sch0nberg.  1954.  188  pages. 
13.75  kr. 

Shangri-la  comes  to  mind  in  this  |X)stwar 
meditation  on  the  curse  of  war,  beginning 
with  a  nerve-racking  flight  in  a  plane  from 
Lydda  in  Palestine,  bound  for  Rome,  crash¬ 
landing  in  a  mysterious,  war-torn  place  in  the 
Balkans — another  “Ix)st  Horizon,”  a  Styx 
from  where  no  one  escapes  without  signing 
up  to  “pay  with  his  soul.”  Most  people  sign 
up  and  disappear.  On  rare  occasions  some  re¬ 
main.  Their  number  grows  a  little  each  cen¬ 
tury  until  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years 
they  are  numerous  enough  to  overcome  the 
abusive  powers  and  make  life  worth  living. 
That  is  an  “existentialist”  symbol  of  hope,  un¬ 
fortunately  marred  by  sordid  elements. 

Thor  /.  Recl( 
Hanover,  Ind. 

**  Hilmar  Wulfl.  Lylt^l^ens  bid  forel.  K0l)en- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1954.  176  pages.  14.75 
kr. 

Tliis  remarkable  novel  of  China  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  was  written  by  an  Occidental,  but  it  is 
told  in  first  person  by  a  Chinese  woman,  and 
gives  the  illusion  of  having  been  written  by  a 
('hinese  author. 

Little  Joy  was  born  and  brought  up  under 
the  old  regime.  She  had  a  relatively  happy 
fate  (by  comparison  with  that  of  most  women 
of  Old  China)  in  being  sold  to  a  rich  man  as 
a  concubine.  I^ter  she  flees  from  him  and  is 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  revolution,  war, 
and  civil  war.  She  sees  the  old  way  of  life 
disapjxrar  as  the  Kuomintang  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  struggle  for  supremacy. 

Wulff  is  keenly  sensitive  to  all  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  tremendous  political  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  China  in  the  twentieth 
century,  and  he  uses  his  colorful  and  tur¬ 
bulent  background  with  the  judicious  re¬ 
straint  of  an  artist. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Allan  Bock.  Rogen  om  Ruth,  K0l)cnhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1955.  148  pages.  14.75  kr. 
Allan  Bock  is  not  a  prolific  author,  but  each 
of  his  three  published  books  has  a  real  sig¬ 
nificance  in  modern  Danish  letters.  In  1928 


he  published  a  collection  of  f^ioems,  Ryen  ved 
Floden,  and  in  1942  a  novel,  0cn.  Whatever 
Bock  is  willing  to  release  to  the  public  re¬ 
veals  the  loving  care  of  a  meticulous  and  tal¬ 
ented  craftsman 

Rogen  om  Ruth  is  a  cycle  of  jxiems  about 
the  love  of  a  woman  and  a  young  artist  in  a 
Jutland  village.  Bock  treats  the  most  exalted 
flights  of  love  and  the  most  primitive  passions 
with  the  objectivity  of  the  artist  seeking  to  de¬ 
fine  the  true  nature  of  love.  Throughout  the 
narrative  there  are  many  single  lyrics  distin¬ 
guished  for  beauty  of  language  and  form. 
Rogen  om  Ruth  is  a  remarkable  and  impor¬ 
tant  book  of  verse,  one  of  the  Ix'st  in  Danish 
in  recent  years. 

Laurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuclfy  IJbraries 

**  William  Heinesen.  Higte  i  udvalg.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1955.  62  pages.  10.75  kr. 
TTie  volume  represents  a  selection  from  four 
verse  collections  by  the  I'aroe  jioet  and  novel¬ 
ist,  which  apfieared  Ix-tween  1924  and  1936. 
With  the  exce|)tion  of  a  small  numlirr  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  vers  libre,  these  |X)ems  are  cast 
in  traditional  molds,  displaying  none  the  less 
great  diversity  of  metrical  and  stanzaic  forms. 
They  are  traditional  in  content  as  well,  gen¬ 
erally  conveying  a  sense  of  longing  on  the 
part  of  nature  or  man:  the  longing  of  the  ice¬ 
bound  eartb  for  release  from  winter’s  Ixind- 
age,  man’s  desire  to  leave  this  planet  in  order 
to  explore  other  worlds,  his  yearning  for  light 
and  life,  and  conversely,  for  darkness  and 
death.  Occasionally  Heinesen  strikes  a  rnml- 
ern  note,  as  in  the  sardonic  Tornebusken  an<l 
in  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas  of  Strand- 
promenaden,  where  “forests  of  steel”  are  out¬ 
lined  against  an  evening  sky.  I  le  is  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  the  unreal  atmosphere  of  the 
twilight  hour,  and  some  of  his  Tusmprl^e 
poems  evoke  a  moo<l  akin  to’  that  of  the  twi¬ 
light  world  of  the  Austrian  [XK-t  fJeorg  Trakl. 
C'haracteristic  of  this  imxKl  is  the  following 
stanza  from  Dagen  er  omspaendt  af  Mpr/fe: 
Hlivrr  <lrt  Njt?  Vi  vakirr 
ilutnpt  mrllriti  Kval  tin  l.yst, 
faar  vildc  Mrnnrikrr*  Vanrr 
i>n  (Iruknc  Menncikm  R0s(. 

Cerd  Cillhoff 
Wa<hington  D.C. 

Morten  Nielsen.  Digte.  K0lx‘nhavn.  Gyl¬ 
dendal.  1954.  137  pages.  13.75  kr. 

It  is  the  grim  toll  of  war  that  limits  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  Morten  Nielsen’s  collected  works  to 
barely  more  than  a  hundred  pages.  The  young 
jxxrt  died  in  the  resistance  movement  in  1944 
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at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  In  1943  his  little 
collection  entitled  Krigrre  uden  Vaaben  ap- 
(leared,  and  in  1945  his  Ejterladtc  Digte. 
These  two  collections  plus  twelve  hitherto  un¬ 
published  pieces  and  a  sensitive  critical  essay 
by  Paul  la  Cxmr  constitute  this  volume.  High¬ 
ly  personal  and  always  colored  with  the  pre¬ 
monition  of  an  early  death,  Nielsen’s  poems 
are  nevertheless  full  of  the  vigor  of  youth.  His 
felicity  of  expression  and  effective  but  dis¬ 
ciplined  imagery  Ix-tray  an  artistic  maturity 
far  in  advance  of  his  years.  The  gods  elected 
Morten  Nielsen  to  die  young,  but  not  before 
they  inspired  him  to  write  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  verse  in  twentieth  century  Dan¬ 
ish  literature. 

iMurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kenturl(y  IJbraries 

Nis  Petersen.  Digte.  Kpbenhavn.  CJylden- 
dal.  1954.  323  pages.  15  kr. 

This  volume,  edited  by  Hans  Hrix,  contains 
everything  that  Nis  Petersen  has  written,  in¬ 
cluding  the  |X)sthumous  pieces.  It  is  an  im¬ 
pressive  corpus  not  so  much  for  the  bulk  as 
for  the  uniform  (|uality.  Sure  in  form  and 
expression,  Petersen  can  lie  satirical,  fantastic, 
mildly  humorous,  and  completely  serious  at 
will.  Ilis  short  narrative  poems  are  among  his 
Ix-st,  and  the  cKcasional  humorous  anachro¬ 
nism  or  play  of  fantasy  adds  much  to  their 
effectiveness.  ITie  use  of  Biblical  and  exotic 
themes  is  characteristic  in  Petersen’s  work, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  can  deal  equally  ef¬ 
fectively  with  the  simpler  asjiects  of  life.  Nis 
Petersen  has  an  imjxirtant  and  already  gen¬ 
erally  ackn»)wledged  place  among  twentieth 
century  Danish  jKiets. 

iMurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  IJbraries 

**  H.  S.  Vissther.  Dromen  in  de  moderne 
Nederlandse  poezie.  Arnhem.  Van  Ixh 
ghum  Slaterus.  1953.  167  [lages. 

Tfie  scofie  of  this  Ixxik,  the  dream  in  modern 
Dutch  poetry,  seems  rather  narrow.  Yet,  the 
lxx)k  has  far  wider  significance.  It  could  well 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  similar  studies  of  other 
literatures.  It  does  contribute  a  great  deal  to 
the  theory  of  dreams  and  particularly  their 
role  and  ap|iearance  in  poetry.  The  Dutch 
aspect  is  more  accidental  than  significant  or 
restrictive.  Following  an  adequate  and  pro¬ 
found  intrcxluction  of  psychological  theories 
of  the  dream,  from  the  en<l  of  the  eighteenth 
century  up  to  lung,  the  author  deals  specifi¬ 
cally  with  the  occurrence  and  role  of  the 
dream  in  Dutch  jxietry  from  1910-1940. 


It  appears  that  the  approach  of  the  Dutch 
Romantic  school  of  around  1910  to  the  dream 
and  that  of  the  poets  publishing  lietween  the 
two  World  Wars  are  fundamentally  different. 
Before  the  First  World  War  there  was  still  a 
remnant  of  faith  in  a  better  society  and  the 
dream  was  often  applied  to  picture  that  so¬ 
ciety  and  phases  thereof.  After  1914,  how¬ 
ever,  this  hope  was  shaken,  not  only  the  l)e- 
lief  in  an  ideal  world,  but  also  that  in  the 
ideal  man.  So,  instead  of  using  the  dream  and 
its  contents  to  symboli7.e  an  ideal  situation  of 
some  sort,  poets  now  intrcxluced  <lreams  to 
tell  the  story  of  human  problems,  either  jier- 
sonal  or  of  man  as  a  whole.  It  is  used  as  an 
escajte  into  a  “second  world’’  or  to  portray  the 
horrors  and  anxieties  to  which  the  human 
[x-rsonality  is  ex)x)$ed.  Ortain  symlx>ls,  long 
known  from  scientific  psychological  analysis 
to  indicate  certain  problems,  such  as  chihl, 
mf)thcr,  water,  are  now  found  in  |X)etry.  The 
author  deals  with  various  aspects  and  does 
not  shrink  from  exhausting  them  as  far  as 
necessary. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with 
a  detailed,  objective,  and  profound  analysis 
of  individual  dream  jxjems  by  some  of  the 
leading  |X)ets  of  the  pericxl.  He  roughly  di¬ 
vides  them  into  those  in  which  the  dream  is 
described  in  detail  and  others  in  which  it  is 
merely  indicated.  The  style  is  clear.  The  notes 
may  also  Ise  used  for  further  study. 

Tfiis  is  a  splendid  book,  in  which  purely 
psychological  and  strictly  literary  considera¬ 
tions  have  been  kept  in  perfect  balance. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

IJbrary  of  Congress 

*  Marinus  van  Goeree.  Nieuwe  grond.  ,\m- 
sterdam.  Arbeiderspers.  1954.  250  pages. 
This  is  \^an  (Joeree’s  second  novel,  following 
u|X)n  his  apparently  well-receivetl  De  rivier. 
Adequately  and  admirably  depicted  in 
Nieuwe  grond  is  life  on  the  South  Nether¬ 
lands  islands,  where  Van  (h)erce  himself 
lives. 

The  father-son  relationship  is  the  theme  of 
this  lxx)k.  Dingeman  sees  his  life  with  his 
father  virtually  re-lived  in  the  life  of  his  own 
son  and  his  attitudes  toward  Dingeman.  An 
aid  in  retention  of  the  flavor  of  the  bcxik  is 
the  dialectal  utterance  of  the  characters.  T3ie 
father-son  theme  becomes  almost  too  obvious 
and  manipulated  at  times.  One  is  tempted  to 
think  the  virility  of  this  effective  work  would 
have  been  enhanced  if  one  of  the  other  vital 
issues  upon  which  the  book  touches  had  be¬ 
come  its  theme.  I'eter  Veltman 

Wheaton  ( Illinois)  College 
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*  Willem  G.  Van  Maanen.  De  onrustzaaier. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1954,  155  pages. 
6.90  fl. 

Two  philosophies  of  education  are  contrasted 
in  the  book — education  for  this  life  and  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  life  to  come.  The  former,  al¬ 
though  seemingly  suffering  defeat  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  idealistic  public  school  teacher, 
leaves  its  indelible  impact.  There  are  ever 
some  f)eople  who  must  sow  unrest  to  keep 
the  others  alert.  They  are  without  honor 
among  their  contemporaries  and  in  their  own 
country.  The  framework  reminds  one  of 
(x)nrad’s  device  of  having  a  narrator  tell  the 
story,  in  this  case  a  notary  who  is  a  member 
of  the  school  board, 

Oeative  genius  on  the  part  of  the  writer  is 
evident.  The  absence  of  preoccupation  with 
sexual  perversion  is  refreshing. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Illinois)  College 

Theun  de  Vries.  Pan  onder  de  mensen. 
Arnhem.  Van  Loghum  Slaterus.  1954. 
467  pages.  10.90  fl. 

This  second  novel  in  the  series,  Fuga  van  de 
tijd,  following  Anna  Casparii  (see  fi.A.  27:4, 
p.  443)  introduces  the  principal  character 
Allard  Rosweide  (“Pan”).  He  is  a  genius 
sprung  from  the  soil  and  a  “stranger”  on 
earth.  Two  great  passions,  love  of  music  and 
anxiety  for  the  poor,  pull  him  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections  and  drive  him  to  violent  decisions. 
Richly  imaginative,  sometimes  almost  lyrical; 
at  times  brutally  realistic;  intellectually  stimu¬ 
lating,  revealing  expert  knowledge  of  music, 
broad  cultural  sensitivity,  and  penetrating 
character  insight.  A  novel  in  the  great  tra¬ 
dition,  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and  power¬ 
ful  this  reviewer  has  ever  read. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
Univertity  of  Alabama 

Anthonie  Donker.  De  bevreemding.  Arn¬ 
hem.  Van  I^ghum  Slaterus.  195.?,  122 
pages.  6.90  fl. 

Anthonie  Donker  (pseudonym  of  N.  A. 
Donkersloot)  is  more  important  as  a  critic, 
especially  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  poetry,  and 
as  a  professor  of  Dutch  literature  since  19?6 
at  the  University  of  Amsterdam  than  as  a 
poet.  Rut  his  significance  as  a  poet  should, 
however,  not  be  overlooked.  He  is  tbe  leading 
writer  in  the  humanistic  tradition.  Adhering 
to  the  more  traditional  forms,  he  has  written 
good  verse,  though  not  so  pronounced  and 
not  so  soul-searching  as  that  of  the  great  con¬ 
temporary  masters.  His  work  is  that  of  a  man 
who  throughout  his  life  has  retained  some¬ 


thing  of  the  wonder  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
world  around  him  which  arc  so  characteristic 
of  young  children.  This  trait  is  more  prevail¬ 
ing  in  his  earlier  ixx-ms,  now  available  in  tbe 
collection  De  einder  (,\rnhem.  Van  Loghum 
Slaterus,  1947),  On  the  whole,  his  earlier 
work  is  of  higher  cpiality.  In  Hevreemdmg  it 
is  particularly  in  the  section  Waal^  en  slaap 
that  he  has  revived  his  most  personal  attitude 
towards  life. 

Donker  is  nut  a  fighter.  In  his  melancholy 
he  is  resigned  to  life  as  it  is.  The  IxKik  Be¬ 
vreemding  has  more  depth  of  thought  than 
can  be  traced  in  his  previous  work,  but  poeti¬ 
cally  and  technically  it  is  weaker. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
IJbrary  of  Congress 

*  Victor  R.  van  V'riesland.  Spiegel  van  de 
Nederlandse  poezie  door  alle  eeuiven.  II: 
1900-1940,  III:  1940-1955.  Amsterdam. 
Meulenhoff.  195?,  1955.  6H5,  ix  -)-  .396 
pages.  12.90,  8.90  fl. 

When  finished,  this  will  be  tbe  most  exten¬ 
sive  anthology  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It 
could  not  have  materialized  without  the  fi¬ 
nancial  supfxirt  of  the  Netherlaruls  govern¬ 
ment.  The  present  volumes  of  an  anthology 
of  Dutch  poetry  throughout  the  ages  are  to 
lie  followed  in  the  near  future  by  Volume  I, 
which  will  be  a  reprint  of  a  work  originally 
published  in  1940  and  which  will  cover  the 
period  1100-1900, 

Strangely  enough,  yet  with  gtxxl  reason,  the 
tremendous  task  of  choosing  and  arranging 
has  been  entrusted  to  one  [icrson,  ami  neces¬ 
sarily  reflects  the  bias  of  the  editor.  Van 
Vrieslaml,  however,  has  generally  ix-en  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  very  able  anthologist  of  knowledge, 
taste,  and  judgment  and  he  is  himself  a  |xx‘t 
of  rank.  It  is  only  after  refieated  persuasion 
that  he  has  included  a  small  contribution  of 
his  own. 

He  has  aimed  to  make  his  anthology  com¬ 
prehensive,  representative  of  both  literary 
currents  and  individual  poets,  and  instructive. 
Other  consiclerations  than  strictly  |X)etic  ones 
were  discarded,  with  one  exception.  I  le  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  include  work  of  the  few 
Dutch  and  Flemish  poets  who  collaborated 
with  the  fiermans,  as  he  himself  says  in  the 
preface  of  Volume  II,  He  has  striven  to  make 
his  anthology  a  continuous  record  of  Dutch 
poetry  from  the  twelfth  century  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  youngest  poet  represented 
was  born  in  19??.  Unfortunately,  Dutch 
poetry  from  outside  the  Netherlands  and  Bel¬ 
gium  could  not  be  included  for  practical  rea- 
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ions.  In  some  cases  f>oems  were  reprinted 
from  current  periodicals. 

Any  reader  interested  in  Dutch  poetry,  and, 
for  that  matter,  in  Dutch  literature,  should 
not  fail  to  find  these  volumes  a  treasure  which 
will  yield  more  |)leasure  on  repeated  reading. 
Students  of  Dutch  literature,  however,  might 
he  disappointed  when  lfK)king  for  full  texts 
of  well  known  pieces,  although  the  editor  was 
not  necessarily  at  fault  in  omitting  them.  The 
alphabetical  indexes  of  the  volumes  are  valu¬ 
able  in  themselves. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
IJhrary  of  Congress 

1^0  Vroman.  Inlriding  tot  ern  leegte. 

Amsterdam.  O»fti<lo-  ^2  pages. 

9.75  fl. 

Vroman’s  longest  single  poem  so  far,  this  is 
his  best.  It  deals  with  a  theme  which  obvious¬ 
ly  became  an  obsession  with  him  and  which 
is  familiar  to  many  Americans:  the  struggle 
of  an  intellectual  immigrant  to  find  a  balance 
between  the  culture  into  which  he  was  horn 
and  the  physical  and  spiritual  atmosphere  of 
his  adopted  country,  a  balance  which  will  as¬ 
sure  him  the  largest  measure  of  the  happiness 
to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  |)ersonality  and 
hackgrnun<l.  The  topic  is  clearly  yet  subtly 
expressed  an<l  in  a  |X)etic  form  which  shows 
Vroman’s  art  to  an  even  greater  extent  than 
his  previous  work. 

Ilis  astounding  imagination,  his  intellec¬ 
tual  honesty,  his  masterly  handling  of  forms, 
instead  of  Ixring  served  up  in  short  epileptic 
pieces,  here  become  vital  elements  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme.  Woman  is  not  an  adherent  of  any 
school  an<l  cannot  l>e  imitated.  Ilis  originality 
does  not  come  frtim  an  exaggerated  desire  to 
be  original,  but  is  the  natural  expression  of 
his  (sersonality.  In  this  writing  he  shows  that 
the  age-oI<i  elements  of  |X)etry,  sound  and 
rhythm,  are  not  dead  but  can  Ite  used  at  any 
time  and  for  any  purpose.  I  le  handles  them 
freely  and  with  great  skill. 

Reading  this  (xsem  is  a  feast.  Image  after 
image  makes  us  wonder  and  realize  the  poet’s 
attachment  to  I  lolland’s  landsca|x:,  his  strik¬ 
ing  power  of  observation,  his  intellectual,  yet 
sensitive  and  personal  approach  to  the  world 
outside  himself. 

Tlie  lxx>k  is  enriched  by  silk  print  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  poet’s  own  colored  paper  clip¬ 
pings.  They  do  not  strictly  illustrate  the  poem 
but  must  have  l>een  the  result  of  a  pictorial 
inspiration  parellel  to  the  lines  which  they  are 
meant  to  accompany. 

T.  IV.  L.  Schrhema 
Library  of  Congress 


**  Pedro  Krusten.  l^v  a\na  taga.  Lund. 
Eesti  Kirjanike  Kcxjperatiiv.  1955.  268 
pages.  $2.75. 

'I'he  well  known  Estonian  writer  deals  in  this 
novel  with  a  young  Estonian  soldier  who  in 
the  last  war  lost  Ixjth  his  eyesight  and  his 
hands.  A  (Jerman  country  girl  marries  him, 
but  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  his  troubles. 
Despite  the  perfect  love  ancl  support  of  his 
wife,  and  the  understanding  of  her  parents, 
the  young  man  has  to  graduate  from  a  hard 
schcK>l  of  psychic  adjustment  with  all  its  fears, 
jealousies,  and  other  complexes.  The  novel’s 
title,  “Ship  Behind  the  Window,’’  refers  just 
to  those  black  fears.  Finally,  the  catharsis  is 
achieved  in  a  feverish  vision. 

Alo  Raun 
Indiana  University 

Arved  Viirlaid.  Ristideta  haitad.  2  vols. 
Lun<l.  F>sti  Kirjanike  Kooperatiiv,  1952. 
?68,  pages.  $2.75. 

“(Jraves  Without  Crosses’’  is  a  prize-winning 
novel  on  recent  Estonian  history.  Its  events 
start  with  the  second  Soviet  occupation  of  Es¬ 
tonia  in  the  fall  of  1944  and  continue  to  1946. 
It  is  a  thrilling  but  depressing  story  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  F^stonians,  especially  farmers,  and  of 
the  heroic  fight  in  Estonian  forests. 

The  hero  is  a  young  Estonian  officer,  Taavi 
Raudoja,  who  got  his  military  training  in  Fin¬ 
land  and  arrives  with  the  Estonian  volunteers 
in  his  home  country  when  the  German  Wehr- 
macht  is  about  to  withdraw  from  the  Baltic. 
After  the  departure  of  the  (iermans,  the  Es¬ 
tonian  fighting  men  take  to  the  forests  and 
organize  their  resistance.  In  an  attempt  to 
escape  abroad  Taavi’s  wife  and  his  five-year 
old  son  are  captured.  When  she  finally  is  re¬ 
leased  without  her  son  she  is  mentally  and 
physically  broken, 

I'he  second  volume  deals  mainly  with  the 
life  of  the  “forest  brothers,’’  the  Estonian 
guerillas.  Their  morale  is  excellent;  they  will 
not  surrender,  but  fight  until  the  very  end,  at 
the  same  time  still  hoping  that  some  miracle 
will  free  the  country  of  the  Communist  terror. 
I  lowever,  the  Soviet  regime  tightens  and 
more  forests  are  combed.  Due  to  a  hopeless 
situation  the  “forest  brothers’’  choose  Taavi 
to  try  to  escafie  alone  and  to  tell  the  outside 
work!  of  the  terror  and  suffering  of  his  people. 

IJnda  Raun 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

**  Martti  Palkispaa.  Nappaslieridiset.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Sflderstrom.  1954.  200  pages. 

The  author  of  the  reindeer  novel  Poroerotus 
(sec  B.  A.  29:4,  p.  48f)  ap{iears  as  a  capable 
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short-story  writer  in  this  collection  of  eight 
stories.  He  shows  the  same  love  for  the  Fin¬ 
nish  Northland,  the  same  sympathy  for  its 
inhabitants,  as  in  the  novel,  but  unlike  the 
novel  there  is  little  to  distinguish  these  stories 
from  a  host  of  others  produced  by  h'innish 
writers.  Several  of  them,  including  the  title 
story,  provi<Je  variations  on  the  “escape  to 
Nature”  theme  which  would  be  trite  if  they 
were  not  redecme«l  by  the  author's  style  and 
quiet  humor.  Falkispaa  is  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  Finnish  regionalists,  and  can  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  outdo  most  of  them  if  he  finds  other 
topics  as  engrossing  as  was  his  Poroerotus, 

Reino  Virtanen 
Vniveriity  of  Nebrasl(a 

*  F.  E.  Sillanpiia.  Kerron  ja  k^uvailen.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  ()tava.  1954.  188  pages.  4(M)  mk. 
The  Nobel  Prize  winner  of  19?9  has  brought 
together  a  number  of,  tales,  sketches,  and 
meditations  not  before  published  in  htnik 
form,  including  some  that  had  not  seen  print. 
Several  of  them  date  back  many  years.  They 
are  not  calculated  to  add  to  his  luster  as  a 
writer,  for  only  here  and  there  do  we  find 
any  real  originality.  The  Ixxik  may  ap|)eal  to 
the  pious  Sillanpaa  admirer,  hut  the  average 
reader  will  feel  that  most  of  its  contents 
should  have  remained  in  the  Ixittom  drawer. 
I^ing  a  national  institution  is  not  conducive 
to  self<riticism. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Nehrasl^a 

fulien  Kuypers.  Donderl(oppen.  Ant- 
werficn.  De  Sikkel.  ?rd  ed.,  1954.  428 
pages. 

The  chronicle  of  a  large  and  complex  Flemish 
family,  with  its  numerous  connections,  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  events  of  the  periml  from  the 
lieginning  of  the  Spanish  ('ivil  War  to  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  in  1940.  The  lxM»k  is 
somewhat  lacking  in  organic  unity.  The  style 
is  cryptic,  the  vocabulary  at  times  extrava¬ 
gant;  both  are  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
School  of  the  Eighties.  It  is  full  of  brief  con¬ 
versations  none  of  which  continue  for  more 
than  a  conversational  moment.  It  exposes  with 
strong  realism  the  degeneration  of  characters 
under  the  pressure  of  events.  A  “different” 
but  impressive  book. 

Marten  ten  floor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Anton  van  Duinkerken,  et  al.  Van  en 
over  Herman  Teirllncl(.  Brussel.  Man- 
teau.  1954.  48  pages. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday 


Herman  Teirlinck,  leading  Flemish  novelist 
and  playwright,  also  artist  anti  designer  of 
furniture,  has  been  honored  with  this  (lamph- 
let  in  anticipation  of  the  publication  of  his 
complete  works. 

The  honoree  himself  has  contributed  a 
short  analysis  of  his  literary  career  and  con¬ 
cepts,  and,  at  the  end,  a  short  confession, 
lieing  a  printed  interview  during  the  making 
of  a  biographical  film.  Other  rather  profoutul 
essays  in  this  volume  have  been  written  by 
Karel  Jonckheere,  Julien  Kuypers,  and  Mau¬ 
rice  Roelants,  all  Flemish  writers,  and  by  the 
Dutch  professors  of  literature,  Anton  van 
Duinkerken  (pseudonymn  of  W.J..M.A.  As- 
selbergs)  and  P.  Minderaa. 

T.  W.  U  Scheltema 
IJbrary  of  Congress 

Maurice  Ctilliams.  Winter  te  Antwerpen. 
Lier.  C^olibrant.  1954.  104  pages.  120  Bel. 
fr. 

This  significant  extension  and  completion  of 
Elias  of  het  gevecht  met  de  nachtegalcn  ( 1946) 
continues  (iilliam's  work  as  one  of  the  finest, 
most  sensitive  prose-writers  in  Flemish  litera¬ 
ture. 

Elias,  now  grown-up,  himself  outlines  the 
story  of  his  youth.  Through  illness  he  must 
confront  the  necessity  of  achieving  the 
“uniquely  true  expression  for  a  uniquely  true 
jierception”  of  the  born  artist.  His  therapy 
consists  in  shaking  ofT  the  agonizing  inability 
to  recreate  his  secluded  dream-world  on  |>a|)er, 
thus  losing  his  fear  of  the  world  outside.  This 
tlelving  into  an<l  burying  of  the  old  inner  self 
causes  Elias  ((iilliams?)  to  walk  the  razor’s 
edge  between  true  deliverance  and  a  new 
lx)ndage  to  self<ontemplation,  but  in  the 
ancient  battle  between  sentiment  and  truth 
the  artist  conquers. 

To  the  poetic  tradition  of  Van  de  Woes- 
tijne,  Cfilliams  has  again  made  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution.  Dirb  Haay 

Crinnell  College 

**  Pidraic  D  C>)naire.  liragnach  Fior.  Dub 
lin.  Siirs^al  &  Dill.  1954.  149  pages. 

The  lieloved  Pidraic  D  Cxinaire  (1884  -1928) 
will  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  late 
Mo<lern  Ciaelic  literature.  In  “Almost  True” 
the  editor,  ('hristopher  MacEnnis,  has  pre¬ 
pared  for  school  use  a  collection  of  fifteen  of 
his  short  stories  which  originally  appeared  in¬ 
dividually  in  the  “Connacht  Sentinel”  and 
were  first  gathered  into  a  bexjk  in  1927.  Dne 
has  only  to  turn  to  the  opening  page  of  the 
first  tale  to  know  that  one  has  sat  down  be- 
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fore  a  cosy  peat  fire  across  from  a  master  story¬ 
teller,  an  old-time  shanachie  happily  immor¬ 
talized  on  the  printed  page.  TTie  Irish  is 
sparkling,  the  dialogue  brisk,  the  humor  mel¬ 
low,  the  characters  alive.  The  cover  repro¬ 
duces  the  winning  statue  of  O  (^naire  which 
stands  in  his  memory  in  Eyre  Square,  Gal¬ 
way. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

**  Proinsias  Mac  Maghnuis.  Seal  ag  R6dai- 
ocht.  Dublin.  Siirs^al  8c  Dill.  1955.  255 
pages  1 4  plates.  12/6. 

Rol)ert  Burns  once  wished,  O  wad  some  pow¬ 
er  the  giftie  gie  us,  Tae  see  oursel’s  as  ithers 
see  us,  Americans  who  would  have  this  wish 
realized  can  see  themselves  through  an  Irish¬ 
man’s  eyes  in  Francis  McManus’s  A  While 
a- Wayfaring.  In  diary  form  it  reports  on  the 
author’s  first  trip  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  visited  Washington,  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  I.«uis,  Denver,  and  Santa 
Fe.  Me  Manus  sees  most  things  the  American 
traveller  sees,  and  some  the  latter  would 
never  notice  (for  instance,  the  absence  of  real 
fxjverty,  and  the  fact  that  more  people  work 
in  C'hicago’s  Merchandise  Mart  than  in  the 
city  of  Kilkenny).  Philosophical  reflections 
occasionally  slow  the  pace,  hut  Me  Manus  has 
a  writer’s  eye  for  colorful  and  revealing  detail, 
and  the  IxKjk  makes  very  interesting  reading. 

John  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

UiszI6  Kardos,  Fndre  Kovics,  eds.  Mi- 
ckiewicz  valogatott  irdsai.  Buda|)est.  Ke- 
vai.  1951.  18}  pages. 

Adam  Mickiewicz,  one  of  the  greatest  Polish 
jxxrts,  broadened  the  scope  not  only  of  Polish, 
hut  of  world  literature,  lie  is  a  classic  in 
Polish  letters,  hut  for  obvious  reasons  the  cul¬ 
tural  dictators  of  the  totalitarian  countries 
“adjust”  him  to  their  ideology.  This  is  what 
hapfiened  with  Mickiewicz’s  works  in  this 
I  lungarian  translation  which  contains  fifty- 
nine  [xjems  and  fourteen  political  articles. 
Searching  frantically  for  ideas  in  Mickiewicz 
which  could  be  used  for  their  own  purfxise, 
the  authors  of  the  two  intrcxluctory  articles 
place  him  in  the  orbit  of  “progressive,”  that 
is  to  say,  C^ommunist  literature,  and  with  the 
selection  of  his  political  writings  especially 
they  tried  to  prove  that  he  must  be  identified 
with  the  present  social  and  political  pattern 
of  Poland.  Some  of  the  poems  are  excellently 
translated  by  competent  Hungarian  poets; 
others,  on  the  basis  of  the  translations,  would 


disqualify  Mickiewicz  from  the  realm  of 
eminent  Romantic  poets. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Zoltin  Hegediis,  Endre  Kovics,  eds.  Cseh 
is  Szlovdh^  l{oltdh^  antologidja.  Budapest. 
Szcpirodalmi.  1953.  250  pages. 

In  reading  an  anthology  of  Czech  and  Slovak 
poems,  translated  into  Hungarian,  one  finds 
the  experience  singularly  disturbing.  It  is  dis¬ 
turbing  because  the  major  ptxrts  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  minor  or  inferior  ptx-ms;  one  senses 
the  consequences  of  political  coercion,  and 
one  is  not  likely  to  forget  the  contrast  between 
their  superior  works,  not  included  in  the  vol¬ 
ume,  and  works  included  for  political  rea¬ 
sons.  While  it  would  be  unfair  to  question  the 
sincere  motivations  of  certain  poets,  this  does 
not  detract  from  the  pedestrian  character  of 
the  book.  In  some  verses  of  Vit^zslav  Nezval, 
Petr  Bezruk,  Jifi  Wolker,  Franti?ek  Halas — 
and  a  few  more  names  could  be  mentioned — 
the  revolutionary  spirit  has  its  right  poetic  ex¬ 
pression  and  the  earlier  poets,  such  as  Ian 
Neruda,  faroslav  Vrchlickf,  Otokar  Bfezina, 
Pavel  Orszagh  Hviezdoslav,  are  rcpresentetl 
by  some  true  poems:  nonetheless,  the  general 
impression  of  the  volume  is  that  of  versifiers 
who  suffer  from  the  delusion  of  having  writ¬ 
ten  poetry  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  only 
squeezed  Communist  slogans  into  rhymed  or 
free  verse. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

G.  Tsoukalas.  Anazetese.  Athenai.  Biblio- 
theke.  1954.  77  pages. 

The  nature  of  these  fxiems  and  the  two  essays 
are  well  shown  by  their  titles.  Among  them 
are:  “Life,”  “Eternity,”  “Doubt,”  “Hopeless¬ 
ness,”  “The  Mystery,”  “Immortality,”  “Pro¬ 
phecy,”  “Creed,”  and  “Rhythm.”  The  prose 
essays  sum  up  the  work  and  show  the  efforts 
of  tbe  writer  to  transcend  the  material  sphere 
and  to  reach  the  essence  of  the  universe  where 
the  One  is  the  All.  He  uses  the  modern  de¬ 
velopment  of  electronics  to  explain  much  in 
philosophical  thought  that  might  otherwise 
defy  analysis. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Vasiles  Ciazes.  Kain  l(ai  Avel.  Athenai. 

Prometheus.  1955.  160  pages. 

The  seven  interesting  stories  in  this  volume 
are  closely  connected  by  the  theme  of  the 
murdering  Cain  and  the  murdered  Abel.  They 
emphasize  in  various  civilizations  the  truth 
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that  force  and  murder  cannot  brinj;  peace  to 
the  doer,  although  he  may  seem  to  triumph 
temporarily.  Among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  group  are  “TTie  Son  of  Ariman,”  "Man  of 
Thermopylae”  (based  on  the  career  of  Xer¬ 
xes),  and  “Caiphas  and  the  Nazarenc,”  but 
all  are  on  a  high  level  of  excellence. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  Nikos  I.  Spyropoulos.  Skorpia  Phylla. 

Athenai.  Skazike.  1954.  75  pages. 

This  is  a  series  of  stories  dealing  with  life  in 
(Jreece,  especially  in  the  neighborhrKxl  of 
Missolonghi.  The  longest  story,  which  takes 
up  atxmt  half  of  the  volume,  may  have  some 
autobiographical  elements,  for  it  is  the  story 
of  the  efforts  of  a  fxx)r  boy  to  secure  an  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  become  a  physician.  The  stories 
are  good  but  they  lack  the  universal  appeal  of 
the  author’s  philosophical  treatment  of  the 
old  (»reek  myths  and  traditions. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Hallvard  Lie,  ed.  lslandsl(e  <rttesagaer. 
IV.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1954.  194  pages,  ill. 
17.80  kr. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Icelandic  family  sagas 
in  a  Norwegian  translation.  In  the  words  of 
the  preface,  the  present  volume  contains  in- 
«leed  "some  of  the  most  excellent  examples  of 
the  Icelandic  art  of  saga-writing,”  for  here 
are  included  lx)th  the  Njdls  saga,  the  greatest 
of  the  Icelandic  sagas,  and  llrafn/^els  saga 
Freysl(oda,  characterized  by  rare  literary  ar¬ 
tistry.  The  other  sagas  here  translated  are  also 
noteworthy  both  in  terms  of  subject-matter 
and  literary  treatment.  Accuracy  and  read¬ 
ability  mark  these  translations,  allowing  for 
some  abbreviations  in  the  Njdls  saga.  (>)n- 
sidering  the  edition  as  a  whole,  the  editf)r,  the 
translators,  and  the  publishers  have  rendered 
a  great  service  by  undertaking  it  and  thus 
making  the  sagas  readily  available  to  Nor¬ 
wegian  readers. 

Richard  Hrcl( 
University  of  North  Dal^ota 

**  Olav  S.  Midttun.  lij0rnstjerne  R)0rnson 
og  F  ol  he  h0y  stolen.  C)slo.  (iyldendal 
Norsk.  1954.  141  pages. 

This  lxx)k  is  the  first  detailed  study  of  an  irn- 
|K)rtant  aspect  of  Bjprnstjerne  Hjprnson’s  life 
and  cultural  work,  his  relationship  to  the 
Folk  High  School  movement  in  Norway  and 
Denmark.  As  amply  revealed  by  the  author, 
Hj0rrison,  through  his  writings,  lectures,  and 


(tersonal  contacts,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
ilevelopment  of  the  movement  in  question, 
and  it  was  in  turn  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
him  personally,  although,  in  later  years,  he 
clashed  with  many  of  its  leaders  on  religious 
and  other  matters.  The  study,  which  is  excel¬ 
lently  planned,  very  readable,  and  thoroughly 
d<K;umented,  constitutes  a  significant  addition 
to  the  literature  of  the  great  Norwegian  poet. 

Richard  Hech 
University  of  North  Dal{Ota 

**  Terje  Stigen.  F0r  solnedgang.  Oslo.  (Jyl- 
dendal  Norsk.  1954.  2H  pages.  17.55  kr. 
Stigen’s  new  book,  his  fourth  in  five  years,  is 
an  extraordinarily  sensitive  love  story,  com¬ 
plicated  by  a  superfluous  mystical  theme.  Jan 
Krog,  an  archeologist,  goes  digging  in  north 
Norway  one  summer,  searching  for  Viking 
runes,  and  falls  in  love  with  Liv  Holm, 
twenty-one  year  old  daughter  of  the  man  em¬ 
ploying  Krog.  Krog  carries  with  him  the 
guilt  of  his  faithless  Ixrhavior  in  a  marriage 
that  ended  in  the  death  of  his  wife  and  young 
son,  while  Liv,  at  the  outset,  is  "almost  en¬ 
gaged”  to  a  blind  youth.  When  she  breaks  the 
relationship  with  the  blind  lx)y,  a  thoroughly 
unsympathetic  |)erson,  he  hangs  himself.  Liv 
and  Jan  split;  presumably,  the  moral  is  that 
these  two  characters,  at  least,  arc  inevitably 
d<K)med  to  lifelong  suffering  because  of  a 
ifuixotic,  malicious  fate.  The  writing  is  much 
better  than  the  somewhat  confused  |)lot. 

Gilbert  Geif 
University  of  Ohlahoma 

Thiers  Martins  .Moreira.  O  Meniho  e  o 
Falacete.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Simm-s.  1954. 
1 16  pages. 

Many  are  the  lxx)ks  of  childhrxMl  reminis 
ccnces  which  have  been  written,  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  these  confined  themselves  solely  to 
the  impressions  made  ujxin  a  lad  by  the  house 
in  which  he  spent  his  formative  years.  I'or  the 
Ixiy  Thiers,  the  old  mansion  of  the  Baron  of 
I’irapitinga,  transformed  by  his  immigrant 
parents  into  a  hotel,  was  the  worhl:  Tlie 
sights,  the  sounds,  all  the  jierceptions  to  which 
he  gradually  awakened  either  originated  with¬ 
in  its  walls  or  penetrated  through  its  windows 
and  doors.  The  relation  between  the  two  was 
almost  a  personal  one;  indeed,  the  author 
s|icaks  of  it  as  a  “dialogue.”  This  is  a  work 
of  rare  sensitivity,  a  poem  in  prose,  which  not 
only  carries  the  reader  to  a  Brazil  of  forty 
years  ago  but  awakens  within  him  recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  past  of  his  own,  far  distant  in  time 
and  place.  R.  K.  Dimmich 

Washington,  I).  C, 
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**  Rrinaldo  Moura.  O  Poder  da  Came.  Por¬ 
to  Alegre.  Globo.  1954.  214  pages. 

"The  Power  of  the  Flesh”?  Rather  is  it  a  sin¬ 
ister  subconsciaus  mechanism  whose  working 
is  imagined  in  painfully  slow  motion.  A 
whiskey  drinking,  futile  idler  has  tired  of  his 
pretty  hut  sterile  wife  after  ten  years  of  mar¬ 
riage.  An  anonymous  letter  sends  him  into 
jealous  hallucinations.  Masochistically  he 
drives  his  wife  into  suicide.  Fine  |x>etic 
imagery  and  dramatic  feeling  are  wasted  on 
the  monotonous  case  study.  Moura  can  render 
the  soulless  anonymity  of  the  city  (Pfirto 
Alegre),  the  aimlessness  of  its  uprcxjted  rich. 
With  more  reflection  and  emotion,  Moura 
could  move  to  rebellion,  compassion,  or  laugh¬ 
ter.  In  this  tale  he  leaves  one  cold. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Constantino  Paleologo.  Os  Condenados. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  O  Cruzeiro.  1954.  197 
pages. 

Two  extremely  absorbing  short  novels,  spare 
and  energetic  in  style,  in  the  tradition  of 
Machado  de  Assis,  are  published  together  here 
under  the  general  title.  Os  Condenados,  by 
the  gifted  critic  and  essayist,  Paleologo.  In  O 
AnAnimo  the  author  employs  a  stream  of 
consciousness  technique,  but  succeeds  in 
eschewing  monotony:  Its  chapters  are  charged 
with  life,  and  the  anonymous  protagonist’s 
tart  intelligence  and  agonizing  self-doubts  are 
conveyed  vividly.  He  curses  the  autoanalysis 
to  which  he  is  addicted  but  cannot  overcome 
this  malady.  His  mind  roves  constantly  be¬ 
tween  the  world  of  reality  an<l  the  limtx)  of 
fantasy. 

Introspection  also  plays  a  key  role  in  the 
more  conventional  novel,  O  Fugitivo,  which 
describes  the  deep-seated  conflict  between  a 
tyrannical  ascetic  father  and  his  young  son. 
In  despair,  the  boy  flees  from  home  and 
studies  to  start  life  anew.  TTie  story  revolves 
around  this  act.  Kventually  the  mask  the 
youth  has  assumed  becomes  the  face  itself. 
The  stricken  father,  realizing  the  harm  he 
has  done,  comes  to  a  tragic  end. 

George  D,  Schade 
University  of  New  Mexico 

Rubem  Braga.  A  Borholeta  Amarela.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1955.  H3  pages. 
Crf60. 

Braga  is  one  of  the  most  talented  columnists 
writing  for  Brazilian  newspapers  today.  He 
differs  from  most  of  his  professional  colleagues 
in  producing,  not  short  essays  on  events  of 
the  day,  but  poetic  meditations  on  such  dis¬ 


parate  subjects  as  a  recollection  of  childhood, 
the  music  of  a  phonograph  record,  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  white  sidewall  tires,  or  the  sight 
of  a  yellow  butterfly.  Braga  seems  peculiarly 
aware  of  the  transitoriness  of  human  exist¬ 
ence,  and  finds  highly  poetic  expression  for 
the  melancholy  to  which  this  gives  rise.  There 
results  a  work  of  great  poignancy  which  will 
doubtless  live  after  works  of  less  ephemeral 
intent  have  long  been  forgotten. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Campos  de  Carvalho.  Tribo.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1954.  190  pages.  Cr$35. 
Iklonging  to  no  definite  genre,  Tribo  is  a 
miscellany  of  confidences,  essays,  meditations, 
verses,  and  caustic  satire  on  such  disparate 
subjects  as  dictatorships,  professional  athletics, 
religion,  and  literary  awards.  Some  coherence 
is  achieved  through  an  unreal  autobiography 
with  fantastic  narrative  episodes.  TTie  style  is 
reminiscent  of  Machado  de  Assis  in  its  slow 
movement,  short  and  abruptly  changing 
chapters,  lack  of  connected  narrative,  abun¬ 
dant  use  of  parentheses,  concern  with  mood, 
and  fondness  for  paradox.  The  narrator’s 
satanismo  and  egotism  allow  him  to  observe 
his  fellow  men  with  detachment,  while  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  them  as  members  of 
the  same  “tribe.” 

Ijawrence  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  F.stevao  Bettencourt.  Ciencia  e  Fi  na  His- 
tdria  dos  Primdrdios.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Agir. 
1954.  258  pages.  Cr$60. 
rX>m  Kst^vao,  a  scholarly  Benedictine,  has 
written  a  well-informed  teachers’  guide  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  His 
effort  to  reconcile  faith  in  the  Bible  with  the 
discoveries  and  methods  of  science  are  fas¬ 
cinating  to  watch.  In  the  spirit  of  a  papal 
encyclica  of  1943,  he  successively  re-examines 
the  stories  of  the  creation,  paradise,  original 
sin,  the  patriarchs,  the  deluge,  the  tower  of 
Babel,  Joshua,  and  Jonah.  He  valiantly 
sweeps  away  medieval  cobwebs,  so  dear  to  the 
literal-minded  everywhere.  The  cleaning  is 
necessarily  limited  by  his  premise:  all  the  re¬ 
ligious  propositions  contained  in  the  Bible  are 
absolute  truth. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Aureliano  I^ite.  Subsidios  para  a  His- 
toria  da  Civiliza^do  Paulista.  Sao  Paulo. 
Saraiva.  1954.  601  pages,  ill. 

Among  the  cultural  contributions  which 
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marked  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  celebrated  in  Oe- 
cember  1954,  was  this  monumental  and  much- 
enlarged  second  edition  of  Leite’s  chronology. 
This  commemorative  edition  does  justice  to 
the  great  city  and  state  which  the  progressive 
and  patriotic  Paulistas  have  been  busy  build- 

ing- 

The  text  of  this  anniversary  offering  is  di¬ 
vided  by  years.  There  are,  thus,  some  400 
main  entries — each  with  at  least  a  couple  or 
three  lines  of  historical  data,  and  sometimes 
as  much  as  several  pages  of  material.  TTie 
subject  matter  is  heavily  biographical  but  it 
also  covers  many  institutional  hap|)enings, 
governmental  changes,  political  events,  lit¬ 
erary  and  cultural  activities.  The  volume  is 
large  and  its  format  may  be  said  to  have  been 
made  more  attractive  by  end  papers  repro<luc- 
ing  the  shields  of  each  of  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  State;  a  happy  choice  of  harmonizing 
ty[)e  faces  and  other  decorative  features;  pho¬ 
tographs,  cartoons,  and  caricatures;  facsimile 
copies  of  title  pages  of  rarities  in  books,  news¬ 
papers,  and  magazines;  plus  several  colored 
reproductions  of  paintings.  An  extensive  bib¬ 
liography,  filling  more  than  150  pages,  and  a 
lengthy  analytical  index  to  the  chronology 
contribute  enormously  to  the  value  of  this 
work  for  ready  reference. 

It  would  be  expected  that  this  volume 
would  deal  mainly  with  Sao  Paulo.  TTtere  is 
in  it,  also,  much  of  the  history  of  Brazil  and, 
even,  of  the  world  at  large.  The  numerous 
references  to  the  United  States,  for  example, 
include  several  which  tell  of  those  Confederate 
families  who  chose  exile  in  Sao  Paulo  rather 
than  remain  in  the  South  and  endure  the 
humiliation  they  knew  to  be  in  store  for  them 
after  the  War  between  the  States. 

Gaston  Litton 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Willy  Aureli.  Terra  sem  Sombra.  Sao 

Paulo.  Saraiva.  1952.  196  pages.  Cr$7. 
Aureli’s  book  is  an  impassioned  protest  against 
the  idealism  of  (General  Rondon  and  his 
Serviqo  de  Prote^ao  aos  fndios,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  winning  the  trust  and  ulti¬ 
mate  friendship  of  Brazil’s  untamed  almrigi- 
nes  through  non-aggressive  tactics,  even 
though  such  methods  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of 
entire  colonies  of  homesteaders.  The  scenes  of 
savage  violence  which  this  work  contains 
raise  doubt,  certainly,  concerning  the  wisdom 
of  Rondon’s  program.  In  support  of  its  thesis, 
this  respectable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
exploration  and  adventure  offers  much  hither¬ 
to  unrecorded  information  about  the  customs 
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and  temperament  of  the  Caiap<),  Xavante,  and 
Carajd  tribes. 

C.  Malcolm  Batchelor 
Yale  University 

**  l^onid  I^onov.  Russify  les.  Znamya. 
1953. 

Artistically  “The  Russian  Forest”  is  one  of 
the  better  current  Soviet  novels.  It  has  a 
breadth  and  depth  often  wanting  in  Soviet 
works.  Its  principal  hero  is  the  Russian  for¬ 
est,  in  all  its  historic,  economic,  and  |xjctit 
magnificence.  The  forest’s  role  in  the  des 
tinies  of  its  jieople  constitutes  one  of  the  plot 
levels.  On  another  level  the  Vikhrov  family 
saga,  set  against  the  background  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  develops  a  deeply  human 
story  and  at  the  same  time  conveniently  com¬ 
plies  with  the  “social  commands’’  im(X)sed  on 
Soviet  authors. 

l^onov  is  primarily  a  Russian  who  |)ene- 
trates  through  the  core  of  passing  ideologies 
into  the  very  heart  of  Russian  spirit  and  brings 
it  up  to  live  in  his  novels.  He  is  also  a  psy¬ 
chologist  who  is  interested  in  Man  and  his  di¬ 
lemmas.  Ixonov  focuses  his  attention  on  Pro¬ 
fessor  Vikhrov,  the  man  with  his  ethical  and 
professional  problem  of  pursuing  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  right  regardless  of  personal  }x:r- 
secution  and  ostracism.  In  his  daughter  Polya 
we  have  another  psychological  problem — a 
conflict  between  her  yearning  for  her  father 
and  a  deep  humiliation  for  what  seems  his 
unpatriotic  behavior. 

Vikhrov,  a  patriotic  and  gifted  scientist, 
has  dedicated  himself  to  the  formulation  of 
certain  methods  of  forest  conservation,  which 
he  l)clicves  to  l)e  the  basis  of  Russian  life.  His 
former  classmate  and  associate.  Professor 
Ciratsiansky,  has  built  his  lung  career  on  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  Vikhrov’s  work  and  salx)taging 
it.  While  Vikhrov  is  thus  painfully  crucified, 
another  tormented  soul,  Polya,  seeks  to  dis¬ 
cover  her  father’s  true  (lersonality,  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  truth  alxiut  his  work.  She  reaches 
the  source  of  his  troubles,  unmasks  the  vil¬ 
lainy  of  Gratsiansky,  and  exonerates  both  the 
father  and  the  scientist. 

Ludmilla  B.  Turl^evich 
Princeton  University 

**  Yu.  P.  Ivask.  Na  Zapade,  Antogoliya 
russl{oy  Zarubezhnoy  Poeziyi.  New  York. 
Chekhov.  1953.  398  pages. 

This  is  an  excellent  anthology  of  Russian  imi- 
gre  poetry  and  it  covers  all  the  leading  figures 
not  only  of  the  older  but  also  of  the  younger 
generations  which  have  found  refuge  in  the 
West.  It  well  illustrates  the  wide  range  of 
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these  poets.  TTie  classification  is  very  good  but 
there  is  one  defect  that  may  be  regretted.  The 
index  and  the  bibliography  give  the  list  of  the 
(loets*  published  works,  but,  since  in  some 
cases  these  cover  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more,  it  would  have  been  highly  desirable  to 
have  indicated,  in  these  cases  at  least,  the  vol¬ 
ume  from  which  the  poems  were  taken  or  the 
date  at  which  they  were  composed,  if  possible. 
This  would  give  a  guide  to  the  development 
of  the  poets  and  the  influence  of  World  War 
Two,  which  would  have  been  of  great  value. 
However,  the  work  is  otherwise  commend¬ 
able.  C.lareme  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

**  Nicolas  Evreinov.  Istoriia  russ^ogo  teatra 
— s  drevneitbU(h  vremen  do  1917  goda. 
New  York.  Chekhov.  1955.  41?  pages.  |?. 
llie  author  had  been  a  well-known  director 
and  a  prominent  student  of  the  Russian  the¬ 
ater  in  the  years  preceding  the  Russian  Revo¬ 
lution;  he  speaks  with  an  intimate  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He 
has  chosen  to  write  about  the  development  of 
the  Russian  theater,  exclusive  of  all  non-Rus¬ 
sian  elements  in  the  history  of  Russian  stage¬ 
craft  and  drama.  The  choice  can  lie  defended. 
But  it  makes  for  a  somewhat  incomplete  pic¬ 
ture;  for — as  the  author  himself  admits — 
adaptation  of  Western  dramatic  principles 
and  works  predominated  in  Russia  for  well 
nigh  over  a  century  after  the  of^ning  of  the 
first  theater  in  Moscow  in  1672.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  selectivity  makes  it  [X)ssible  for 
Kvreinov  to  describe  in  great  detail  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  dramatic  art  in  peasant  folklore 
and  to  discuss  the  role  of  theater  or  drama  in 
the  church  ritual  of  Muscovy.  By  his  account, 
he  seeks  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  theory 
that  drama  is  a  basic  and  universal  form  of 
the  expressive  activities  of  the  Russian  people. 

The  author  proceeds  then  to  an  account  of 
the  character  of  the  plays,  of  the  principles  of 
acting,  the  techniques  of  staging,  and  of  the 
theatrical  personnd  in  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  A 
most  interesting  chapter  deals  with  that  ex¬ 
clusively  Russian  phenomenon — the  serf  the¬ 
ater,  established  by  wealthy  serf-owners  and 
staffed  by  specially  trained  serf  actors;  the  de¬ 
scription  is  a  valuable  dcKument  of  social  his¬ 
tory.  Finally,  Evreinov  relates  the  origin  and 
development  of  Stanislavsky's  Moscow  Art 
Theater,  and  of  the  experimental  theaters  on 
the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  In  these  latter,  the 
author  himself  took  an  active  part  and  what 
he  has  to  say  about  them  is  largely  autobio¬ 
graphical.  The  last  chapters,  therefore,  con¬ 


tain  valuable  personal  reminiscences  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  dramatic  theories,  stage  prac¬ 
tices,  and  ()ersonaiities  of  the  theater  before 
1917. 

Unfortunately,  this  most  interesting  ma¬ 
terial  is  presented  in  a  somewhat  disorganized 
fashion.  Valuable  discussions  on  the  theater 
and  drama  are  interspersed  with  relatively 
trite  and  uninteresting  comments.  The 
scholarly  reader  might  also  regret  the  inade¬ 
quacy  or  absence  of  useful  bibliographical  in¬ 
formation  on  the  material  referred  to  by  the 
author. 

Marc  Raeff 
Clarlt^  University 

**  StafTan  Bjorck.  Romanens  formviirld. 
Studier  i  prosaberattelsens  tel(nH(.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Natur  cKh  Kultur.  1955.  329  pages. 
19  kr. 

This  unusually  keen  study  of  the  technique 
of  fiction  draws  largely  on  examples  from 
twentieth  century  Swedish  literature,  but 
there  is  also  an  abundance  of  examples  from 
other  cKcidental  literatures.  Bjorck  pays  little 
attention  to  comparative  and  historical  as- 
fxrcts  of  criticism;  he  attempts  rather  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  nature  of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
individual  novelist.  He  concentrates  heavily 
on  stylistic  problems,  a  field  in  which  he  re¬ 
veals  an  especially  sharp  critical  sense.  The 
study  is  almost  a  handbook  of  the  techniques 
of  fiction  and  deserves  wide  attention. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

^  Irja  Browallius.  Ung,  StcKkholm.  Bon¬ 
nier.  1954.  411  pages.  19.50  kr. 

This  new  novel  of  Irja  Browallius  is  one  of 
the  more  distinguished  literary  works  in 
Swedish  in  1954.  She  jxirtrays  a  country  vil¬ 
lage  in  Narke  and  its  {leople  with  an  intense 
and  convincing  realism;  and  the  expressive 
brevity  of  the  dialogue  and  the  descriptive 
passages  bring  out  the  peasant  milieu  effec¬ 
tively.  The  central  character  is  a  seventeen 
year  old  lad,  Olof,  who  has  the  responsibilities 
of  a  man  when  he  takes  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  after  his  father’s  death.  The 
stern  discipline  of  the  old  man  hangs  over 
the  lad  even  then,  and  there  is  a  masterful 
[X)rtrayal  of  his  efforts  to  find  his  place  in 
life.  At  once  decisive  and  moving  is  his  love 
for  a  young  servant  girl  on  the  farm.  Olof’s 
development  into  manhood  as  a  result  of  this 
and  other  episodes  is  portrayed  in  full  psy¬ 
chological  detail  and  is  thoroughly  convinc¬ 
ing.  Few  of  the  many  novels  of  youth  that 
ap{)ear  currently  in  Swedish  have  the  same 


significance  is  Ung  from  the  standpoints  of 
narrative  style,  descriptive  background,  and 
sensitive  portrayal  of  character. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  IJbraries 

Walentin  Chorell,  Miriam,  St(Kkholm. 

Ifonnier.  1954.  179  pages.  12.50  kr. 

The  author,  a  Finn  who  writes  in  Swedish, 
is  a  versatile  novelist  whose  treatment  of 
youths  and  adolescents  stands  on  the  same 
level  with  his  portrayal  of  adults.  Miriam  is 
a  sensitive  child  brought  up  under  unusual 
and  difficult  family  circumstances,  and  Cho¬ 
rell  traces  in  her  the  development  of  a  per¬ 
sonality  in  an  atmosphere  of  selfishness  and 
fear.  Although  the  young  girl  is  the  central 
character,  the  older  people  in  the  story  are  de¬ 
fined  with  equal  clarity.  The  language  is  as 
simple  and  transparent  as  the  action,  but  the 
characters  present  many  subtle  psychological 
problems. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  IJbraries 

**  Per  Anders  Fogelstrom.  /  h^vinnoland. 

Stockholm.  Ifonnicr.  1954.  Ill  pages. 
14.75  kr. 

Arne  grows  up  in  a  world  of  women  in 
middle-class  Stockholm.  Mothers,  sisters,  and 
aunts  leave  the  indelible  impression  of  a 
woman-centered  home  on  Arne;  but  he  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  other  influences,  other  experiences 
that  help  him  attain  a  more  balanced  view  of 
life.  Fogelstrom  is  equally  successful  in  por¬ 
traying  a  social  milieu  and  in  tracing  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  development  of  a  young  boy.  He 
has  a  deep  insight  into  the  problems  of  mod¬ 
ern  life  as  well  as  into  the  ageless  inner  con¬ 
flicts  of  man  and  boy. 

Launrence  5.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuchy  Libraries 

**  Olov  Hartman,  ^tenfisl^en,  Stockholm. 

Rab^n  &  Sjogren.  1954.  149  pages.  11.50 

kr. 

TTiis  collection  of  eleven  short  stories  by  the 
Rector  of  Sigtuna  is  distinguished  by  a  pro¬ 
found  insight  into  the  manifold  forms  of  re¬ 
ligious  experience.  TTie  external  action  is  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant,  for  IFirtman  dwells 
mainly  on  inner  conflicts  that  are  reflected 
only  faintly  in  daily  actions.  Tliere  is  a  fine 
sense  of  the  essential  mysticism  of  nature  in 
all  of  the  tales,  but  nature  is  always  related  to 
the  central  problem  of  man  and  his  search  for 
Ciod.  In  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  there  are  occasional  touches  of  wry 
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humor  to  punctuate  the  earnest  thoughts  that 
Hartman  presents  through  his  characters. 

l^urence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

l^renz  von  Numers.  Lara.  Helsingfors. 

Sfklcrstrdm.  1954.  165  pages. 

I^ra  is  an  old  castle  in  the  French  Pyrenees, 
harlxiring  memories  (including  ghosts)  of 
the  ruthless  crusade  against  “heretical”  Albi- 
genses  or  “Cathari”  in  the  early  thirteenth 
century.  Their  supposed  Manichaeism  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  Catholic  priest,  a  natural  op{X)n- 
ent  of  “such  freethinkers  and  troubatlours,” 
and  a  nobleman  with  Catharic  forebears  and 
Catharic  beliefs.  This  becomes  a  crazy  t|uilt 
of  dreams  and  reality,  the  “recovery”  of  the 
Catharic  “Sacred  Rook  of  Dualism”  cleverly 
used  as  a  Graal-and-Tannhauser  theme.  The 
well-written  fantasy  teems  with  thought  and 
fine  perception  of  nature.  Among  irrelevant 
features  are  a  commonplace  mistress  and  flip 
pant  comments  on  morals  in  Paris. 

Thor  /.  Rech^ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

Sven  Rosendahl.  Varulven.  Sux'kholm. 

Tiden.  1954.  173  pages.  12.50  kr. 

This  is  a  daring  interpretation  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  humanity  finds  itself  tcxlay. 
Wolves  and  werewolves  are  the  symixds  of 
evil,  in  individuals  or  in  the  race  as  a  whole. 
Torbjorn  hears  his  grandfather’s  terrible  con¬ 
fession  concerning  a  balie  murdered  in  time 
of  war.  The  Church  grants  forgiveness. 
Thence  forward  Torbjorn  leads  the  life  of  the 
wolf  within  him,  only  to  return,  after  two 
killings,  to  the  true  way,  represented  by 
Helga,  his  wife.  The  werewolf  becomes  iden¬ 
tified  with  war,  and  the  emperor  werewolf 
displays  new  weapons  that  will  annihilate 
even  Mother  Earth.  Powerful  silence  is  the 
present  answer.  He  turns  to  the  clergy.  Will 
the  Church,  as  l)cforc,  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  sword  or  dare  take  a  stand  against  it? 

Ully  E.  f.  Undahl 
Knox  College 

**  Birger  Vikstrbm.  De  lyckliga  dren.  Stcx:k- 

holm.  Bonnier.  1954.  247  pages.  1  5.75  kr. 
TTiis  fictionized  story  of  Vikstrdm’s  early 
youth  in  a  remote  and  poverty-stricken  Norr- 
iand  village  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
novels  of  childhood  published  in  Sweden  in 
recent  years.  The  author  gives  a  vivid  [x>r- 
trayal  of  the  very  real  poverty  that  some  rural 
Swedish  communities  knew  up  to  a  (juartrr 
of  a  century  ago,  but  at  the  same  time  he  en¬ 
livens  his  text  with  a  sly  humor  and  fascinat- 
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ing  glimpses  of  folk  traditions  in  Norrland. 
He  is  able  to  tell  a  coherent  but  comparatively 
simple  story,  and  his  central  characters  are 
drawn  firmly  and  vividly.  Vikstrom  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  hook  which  not  only  takes  a  high  rank 
within  its  genre  hut  which  has  also  stamped 
him  as  a  regional  author  of  considerable  merit. 

L/twrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

FImer  Diktonius.  Ringar  i  stubben.  Dik- 
ter  och  sma  prosa  1918-195}.  Jdrn  iXjn- 
ner,  ed.  Stockholm.  Folket  i  Bilds.  1954. 
96  pages,  ill.  5.25  kr. 

Elmer  Diktonius,  horn  in  1896,  is  an  expon¬ 
ent  of  Finnish-Swedish  modernism  (see  B.  A. 
28:4,  p.  418).  He  is  a  piolific  writer  whose 
influence  on  Swedish  authors  is  said  to  have 
lieen  felt  in  the  Thirties  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree.  Tliis  booklet  is  a  small  anthology;  its 
editor  presents  characteristic  samples  of  Dik- 
tonius’s  Swedish  works:  prose  passages  as 
well  as  lyric  poetry  from  his  early  years,  1918 

to  mi. 

Almost  all  of  Diktonius’s  poems  are  dated. 
We  can  still  understand  their  genesis,  and 
appreciate  the  author’s  dynamic  resistance 
against  the  nebulous,  the  vapid,  the  senti¬ 
mental.  However,  we  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
take  many  of  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  will  perhaps  not  even  smile 
when  exhorted: 

manska:  unr  skcMmijrja 
av  din  hiarniubstani! 

llie  most  impressive  of  the  |X)ems  chosen,  in 
this  reviewer’s  opinion,  are  the  “three  pray¬ 
ers’’  of  section  IV  (1926-1932). 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

X  Olle  Holmberg.  I^^opold  och  Gustaf  111. 
Stockholm.  l3onnier.  n.d.  342  pages.  23 
kr. 

Olle  Holmlierg,  professor  of  literature  at  the 
University  of  Lund,  has  recently  published 
the  second  volume  of  his  study  of  the  Swedish 
jK)et  Carl  (iustaf  af  Ixopold  ( 1756-1829).  The 
first  volume  followed  the  events  of  the  jxiet’s 
life  until  he  was  thirty  years  old  and  became 
connected  with  the  court.  TTie  present  vol¬ 
ume  covers  a  period  of  six  years.  That  is, 
from  the  time  when  I.«opold  and  King  Gus¬ 
taf  111  first  met  at  the  masquerade  ball  on 
March  16,  1792,  when  Captain  Ankarstrom 
shot  at  the  domino-dressed  King  and  his 
death  shortly  afterwards  marked  the  end  of 
the  Gustavian  Age;  the  carrousel  had  made 
its  last  turn. 


A  large  part  of  this  I.eopold  study  has  been 
devoted  to  Gustaf  III,  who  is  by  far  a  more 
interesting  figure  than  the  poet,  who  was  a 
weak  and  mediocre  poet  and  personality.  The 
first  chapter  is  devoted  entirely  to  presenting 
a  portrait  of  the  King,  which  Holmberg  has 
done  most  interestingly.  Ciustaf  III  has  often 
been  studied  through  rose<oIored  glasses  and 
the  whole  Gustavian  period  has  been  called 
gay,  with  the  King  always  surrounded  by 
friends.  In  reality,  the  King  was  very  short 
of  friends.  The  poets  that  he  had  supported, 
the  Swedish  Academy  that  he  had  founded, 
and  many  others  could  net  find  voice  at  the 
time  of  his  death  to  express  sorrow.  Professor 
Holmlierg  has  tried  to  keep  an  even  keel 
throughout  and  he  has  attained  an  unusually 
well-balanced  picture  of  the  age  and  its  king 
whose  personality  and  actions  were  full  of 
contrasts.  The  King  was  mentally  unstable 
but  those  who  have  tried  to  define  his  illness 
have  selected  numerous  disorders  that  are  in 
no  way  connected  or  similar.  Holmlx'rg,  how¬ 
ever,  presents  only  aspects  of  the  King’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  leaves  much  of  the  analysis  to 
the  reader. 

F'ven  though  CJustaf  III  had  his  shortcom¬ 
ings,  he  was  the  first  Swedish  king  to  take 
active  part  in  the  improvement  of  culture. 
He  founded  the  Swedish  Academy,  the  royal 
opera,  the  royal  ballet,  and  the  Drottning- 
holm  theater.  He  had  hoped  that  the  (X)ets  he 
supported  would  immortalize  his  name.  I>eo- 
pold  fitted  into  his  plans  at  this  point.  The 
King  wrote  plays  and  had  others  translated 
so  that  his  court  could  partake  in  culture. 
Leopold  came  to  hold  the  unofficial  position 
of  court  poet  and  produced  many  of  these 
court  writings. 

Professor  Holmberg  plans  two  more  vol¬ 
umes  on  l.eopold.  The  next  one  will  take  up 
the  period  of  his  highest  poetic  prtxluctivity, 
while  the  final  volume  will  be  about  tbe  later 
life  of  the  poet  who  outlived  his  fieriod. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stockholm 

*  Torsten  F^klund,  ed.  Strindbergs  brev.  IV: 
1884.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1954.  418 
pages.  33  kr. 

The  Strindberg  Society  has  recently  published 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  great  Swedish 
dramatist’s  letters.  Strindberg  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  letter  writer  and  his  collected  letters  are 
expected  to  take  up  at  least  twelve  volumes. 
TTie  City  of  Stockholm  has  also  awarded  the 
Society  a  large  grant  to  aid  the  publication. 

The  fourth  volume  includes  Strindlierg’s 
letters  from  1884  and  here  one  follows  him 


from  his  dislike  of  the  success  of  his  play 
Lyc\o-Pers  resa,  which  he  had  written  for 
Ludvij;  Josephson  at  Nya  Teatern,  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  opened  on  f^cemher  22,  1881; 
Strindberg  felt  it  was  a  (xx}r  play.  On  January 
22,  1884,  Strindberg  celebrated  his  thirty-fifth 
birthday  at  l^usanne  Chalet  d’Ouchy.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  Somngangarnatter  and  Uk^t  och 
were  published.  These  letters  follow  him 
from  his  idyllic  environment  in  Switzerland 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  Giftas  case.  While 
working  on  Giftas  Strindberg  was  also  writ¬ 
ing  Utopicr  and  Svensl^a  oden  och  dventyr. 
On  Midsummer  day,  June  24,  1884,  Strind¬ 
berg  wrote  to  Per  Staaf  saying  that  his  “sex- 
short-stories”  described  “Twenty  marriages 
of  ail  different  types.”  He  felt  that  Ibsen’s 
“Tfie  IX)11  House”  had  “the  fault  of  describ¬ 
ing  only  one,  which  was  an  unusual  one!” 
Tfiese  letters  also  relate  Strindberg’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  Hjdrnson,  his  essay  on  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  dramatist,  and  the  breach  in  their 
friendship. 

The  publication  of  Strindberg’s  letters  will 
be  the  largest  collection  of  letters  written  by 
one  j)ersr)n  published  in  Scandinavia.  The 
letters  undoubtedly  belong  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  his  writings  and  one 
awaits  the  next  volume  with  interest. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl(holm 

**  Artur  Almhult.  Svensl^a  Al^ademien. 

Stockholm.  Norstedt.  80  pages.  4.75  kr. 
The  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature 
is  selected  each  year  by  the  eighteen  members 
of  the  Swedish  Academy.  The  selection  is 
made  in  the  early  part  of  November,  and  the 
prize  is  handed  to  the  winner  hy  the  King 
at  a  ceremony  in  the  Stockholm  Concert 
House  on  December  10. 

This  small  lxx)k  by  Artur  Almhult  relat¬ 
ing  the  history  and  describing  the  functions 
of  the  Swedish  Academy  is  most  welcome 
and  needed.  Previous  to  the  publication  of 
this  work  only  the  late  Professor  Henrik 
Schiick’s  history  of  the  Academy  was  of  much 
use.  Professor  Schiick’s  work  was  in  seven 
volumes  and  followed  the  actions  of  the 
Academy  to  approximately  the  early  years  of 
this  century. 

This  lKx)k  includes  a  listing  of  those  who 
have  held  seats  in  the  Academy,  Nobel  prizx 
winners,  and  several  illustrations.  A  slightly 
condensed  edition  is  being  published  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stoclf^holm 
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^  Sait  Faik.  Bir  tai(im  insanlar.  Istanbul. 

Varlik.  1952.  142  pages.  100  k. 

In  Sait  Faik’s  first  novel  we  meet  many  of  the 
types  which  we  know  so  well  from  his  short- 
stories:  the  Turkish-Cireek  fishermen,  hair¬ 
dressers,  and  other  small  businessmen  of  the 
islands  in  the  Marmara  Sea  and  the  middle- 
class  Istanbul  families.  The  novel  is  like  a 
string  of  short  stories  on  the  thought,  the  wor¬ 
ries,  and  the  loves  of  these  men,  a  loose  string 
which  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  tie  the  in¬ 
dividual  figures  together  into  one  framework 
of  fiction.  Sait  Faik’s  strength  obviously  is  the 
intimate;  the  scenes  on  the  “laddie  Islanil” 
near  Rurgaz,  and  the  figure  of  Hikrnet,  the 
assistant  captain  of  a  small  motor-lM)at,  are 
excellent,  hut  the  description  of  the  small 
town  in  Anatolia  and  most  of  the  other  {ler- 
sons  who  come  and  go  remain  shatlowy.  Sait 
Faik’s  novel  is  thus  similar  to  many  mcMiern 
Turkish  novels,  in  that  it  does  not  have  a 
central  theme  or  problem  which  jiermeates 
the  whole.  His  language  and  style,  however, 
belong  to  the  liest  in  modern  Turkish  prose. 

W.  F.berhard 
University  of  California 


**  Taras  Shevchenko.  Kobzar.  4  vols.  Winni- 
j>eg.  Ukrainian  Free  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Canada.  1952-1954. 

This  excellent  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
greatest  Ukrainian  |X)et,  edited  and  annotated 
by  l.«onid  Riletsky,  deserves  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation.  In  its  balance  and  completeness  it 
will  long  remain  one  of  the  great  (umluctions 
of  Ukrainian  scholarship.  F*'ew  |Hx*ts  have 
meant  to  their  jx-ople  what  Shevchenko 
means  to  the  Ukrainians;  nearly  a  hundred 
years  after  his  death  his  words  have  the  same 
appeal.  He  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  the 
Slavic  poets  and  neither  Pushkin  nor  Mickie- 
wicz  surpasses  him  in  artistic  form,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  vision,  or  in  his  l)elief  in  a 
better  world  in  which  men  will  really  be 
brothers.  In  this  work  we  have  an  adequate 
and  worthy  picture  of  the  man,  the  poet,  and 
the  leader. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Rohdan  l.rpky.  Mazepa  z-pid  Foltavy  do 
Bender.  New  York.  Shevchenko  Scien¬ 
tific  Society.  1955.  446  pages.  J2.50. 
Rohdan  Ixpky,  the  outstanding  author  of 
Western  Ukraine  between  the  two  Worhl 
Wars,  finished  the  manuscript  of  this  his- 
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torical  novel  or  novelized  history.  It  was  the 
eifi'hth  volume  of  a  series  covering  the  lives 
of  Mazepa  and  his  associates.  Tliis  covers  the 
f)erio<l  from  the  battle  of  Poltava  to  Mazxpa’s 
<iea(h  that  autumn  in  Ifendery  where  he  and 
(Charles  XII  of  Sweden  ha<l  taken  refuge.  It 
is  a  vivid  and  careful  picture  of  the  great 
flight  of  the  Hetman  an«l  the  Swedish  King 
from  the  debacle  across  the  steppes  to  his  last 
refuge.  It  is  well  and  easily  written  and  gives 
a  gfxxl  cn<Iing  to  the  story  of  one  of  the  most 
colorful  of  the  Kozak  hetmans,  I^pky  fol¬ 
lowed  all  the  main  {X)ints  of  history  and  his 
work  gives  a  gfxxl  evaluation  of  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  Mazepa  who  lierame  known  in  world 
literature  chiefly  for  a  non-existent  ride. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

X  Kvhen  Malanyuk.  Poezii.  New  York. 
Shevchenko  Scientific  Society.  1954.  316 
pages. 

This  is  another  of  the  volumes  published  by 
the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society  with  the 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  an<l 
the  Kast  Kurofiean  Fund.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
addition,  for  Malanyuk  who  has  been  in  the 
emigration  since  1921  is  an  outstanding  poet. 
Ilis  works  are  fully  jx-rmeated  with  the  spirit 
of  Ukrainian  patriotism  and  history,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  they  were  and  are  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  Soviet  Union.  His  later  works, 
now  that  he  is  living  in  the  United  States, 
show  his  attempts  to  acclimate  himself  in  the 
New  World  without  losing  his  appreciation 
of  the  C)ld  World.  He  is  also  much  influenced 
by  the  conception  of  Ukraine’s  debt  to  the 
(ireek  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea,  an  idea  that 
he  shares  with  the  neo<lassic  poets  such  as 
Zerov,  another  group  that  was  almost  com¬ 
pletely  liquidated  by  tbe  Soviet  regime  at  the 
end  of  the  1920’8. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

X  Bohdan  Krawciw,  ed.  Obirvani  struny. 
New  York.  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society. 
1955.  430  pages. 

In  the  twenty-five  year  period  of  their  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Ukraine  (1919-1945)  the  (k)m- 
munists  succeeded  in  silencing  her  |K)litical 
opfxjsition  and  wiping  out  ruthlessly  her  al¬ 
ready  terrorized  intellectual  class.  And  among 
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those  killed,  deported,  or  starved  to  death 
were  also  hundreds  of  prominent  Ukrainian 
artists  and  writers  who,  in  spite  of  political 
conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union,  dared  to  ad- 
vcxrate  Western  ideas  and  Ukrainian  national 
sentiments.  Those  who  escaped  the  Soviets 
were  later  mercilessly  murdered  by  the  short¬ 
lived  Nazi  terror  in  the  Ukraine  ( 1941-1944). 
In  order  to  show  and  to  preserve  the  ideas  for 
which  they  fought  and  died,  lk)hdan  Kraw¬ 
ciw,  a  well  known  Ukrainian  poet  and  critic, 
compiled  and  edited  an  anthology  of  poetry 
of  the  “dead,  killed,  tortured  and  de|X)rtcd 
Ukrainian  poets  between  the  years  of  1920- 
1945.” 

This  interesting  and  timely  Ixxik  contains 
the  names  and  biographies  of  forty-one  fxx-ts 
whose  selected  poems  appear  in  this  volume 
in  the  order  of  their  merit  and  significance. 
TTie  editor  lists  also  the  names  of  twenty 
poets,  liquidated  in  like  manner,  whose 
works,  even  for  the  record,  can  not  be  found 
outside  the  U.S.S.R.  In  view  of  many  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties,  the  editor  and  the  publishers 
should  be  congratulated  for  this  anthology 
which,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  most  welcome 
lxx)ks  that  has  ap()eared  outside  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  since  1945. 

Nicholas  M.  Paley 
Beloit  College 

**  Diego  Marin.  IJra  espahola.  Representa¬ 
tive  Spanish  Lyric  Poets  ( 15th  to  20th 
centuries).  Toronto.  University  of  Toron¬ 
to.  1954.  375  pages. 

A  unique  introduction  to  Spanish  (xietry 
containing  aids  so  useful — lists  of  translations, 
chapter  introductions,  bibliographies,  glos¬ 
sary,  and  exceedingly  helpful  notes — that  any¬ 
one  with  a  bare  minimum  of  Spanish  at  his 
command  could  understand  and  learn  to  ap¬ 
preciate  some  of  the  best  of  Spanish  lyric 
poems.  Diego  Marin  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
supply  ex|)lanations  that  most  anthologists  do 
not — perhaps  because  they  cannot.  The  col¬ 
lection  contains  selections  from  thirteen  poets 
from  Santillana  to  Lorca  and  an  offering 
from  the  Romancero.  Thus  each  important 
|)eriod  in  the  development  of  Castilian  lyric 
{XKtry  is  represented  by  at  least  one  outstand¬ 
ing  poet. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 
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Afrique.  XXXI  :259. — L<>ui»  Le  Sidaner  on  Mjurice 
Le  sceputtsme  et  le  stoiasme  de  Montaigne, 
A.  Ducas;  Charlet  Courtin  "le  taciturne,"  Jean  Pomier; 
>amc  on  Pierre  (kotclaude. 

AUemagne.  Vn:37. — Thomas  Mann,  Edmond  Ver¬ 
meil  ;  L'oeuire  de  Paul  Claudel  en  AUemagne,  Begum, 
Fassbinder. 

/.er  Annales  Conferenda.  LXII:55,  56,  57. — lot  vie 
d’ Alexandre  Dumas  pde  (1),  Andre  Maurois;  Bernard 
Frank  on  Jules  Verne;  Emile  Verhaeren  et  Georges  Ro- 
denhat  h  anecdottques ,CtaHtin  Picard. — Beatrix  Dussane 
on  Eilmond  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  Andre 
(ieiirge  on  Albert  Einstein;  Maurois  cont. — Emile 
Mennot  on  the  Academie  Fran^aise;  Musique  et  cine¬ 
ma,  (ieorges  van  Parys;  Maurois  cunt. 

L'Anneau  d'Or.  No.  62-63. — Special  issue  on  the 
priest.  Of  particular  topical  interest  to  R.A.  readers:  l,e 
pretre,  heros  de  roman’’  De  Ralxac  Bernanot,  Roger 
Pons. 

le  hayou.  XIX:63. —  Stendhal  et  Cimarota,  Robert  W. 
Ia<wc;  Jean  Digot  on  Rene  Crevel  (1900-1935);  Cle¬ 
ment  C.haroux  in  memoriam  Robert-Edward  Hart. 

Bizarre.  No.  1. — Jehan  Mayuux  on  Carrouges's  l-et 
machines  celihataires. 

Bulletin  de  I'Aeademie  Royale  de  Ijsngue  et  de  Lit- 
trrature  Eranfaiset.  XXXIII:  I. — L'amitie  d'Elthamp  et 
de  Mochel,  Henri  Davignon;  speeches  on  the  occasion 
of  the  rhepuon  atademique  of  Robert  Cuiette  an«l 
Princess  Bibesco. 

l-e  Bulletin  det  l-ettret.  XVII:169,  170. — V.-H.  Eiebi- 
<lour  on  Simone  Weil. — Experiences  et  r^lexiont  d'un 
tritique  (1),  V.-H.  Debidour. 

Cahiert  du  Sud.  XI,II:330. — D/elal-eddin  el  Roumi, 
poete  et  danteur  mystique,  Pierre  Robin;  Im  mha- 
physique  d'Ortega  y  Gasset,  Juliin  Marias;  Arnold  de 
Kerchove  on  Mozart's  Figaro;  Balzac  et  Dieu,  Caetan 
Picon;  Luc-An«lrc  Marcel  on  Jean  Tortel's  Naittancet 
de  I’ohfet. 

Chant ler  du  Tempt.  No.  9. — "Carnets  de  pocsie  et  tie 
critique.'' 

Chronique  Swiale  de  France.  I.XIII;3,  3.--<)n  Pro- 
grettitme  et  integntnie,  Rcn^  Thcry,  et  al. — lot  doc¬ 
trine  et  la  thdirie  dans  let  "sciences  de  I' horn  me,"  Jo¬ 
seph  Vialatoux;  Inventaire  aprh  dMt:  Paul  Claudel, 
Joseph  Folliet. 

Critique.  XI:98,  99. — Tchekhov  et  ton  thedtre,  Fxl- 
mond  Dune;  Une  apologie  /,•  Rudyard  ICipling,  (iz- 
briel  Venaissin;  Stylistique  et  critique  litteraire,  Leo 
Spiizer. — (ieorges  Cattaui  on  Paul  Claudel;  Im  littFra- 
ture  tuedoite  d'apres  guerre,  Pierre  Renauld;  Malherbe 
archdype,  Hubert  Juin;  Antlr^  Niel  on  Father  Teilhard 
du  ('hardin;  (ieorgette  Vignaux  on  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

Documents.  X:6-7,  8. — Alfred  Bourk  on  Wolfgang 
Borchert;  Det  [Finvaint]  Allemandt  h  Paris,  Maurice 
Nadeau;  Franz  Schonauer  on  the  contemporary  (Ger¬ 
man  novel;  Firnst  lunger  et  le  monde  moderne,  Rudolf 
Kriimer-Badoni;  Rene  Wintzen  on  Thomas  Mann  at 
eighty;  Im  jeune  poetie  allemande,  Albert  Arnold 


fschull;  Regard  tur  la  litt^ature  de  la  Repuhltque 
Democratique  Allemande,  Pierre  Carnier;  Im  musique 
en  AUemagne,  K.  H.  Ruppel. — La  litterature  Fmigree, 
Alliert  Bettex. 

Ecritt  de  Paris.  I955;juillet,  aoftt. — "Revue  des  ques¬ 
tions  actuelles.” 

Etpnt.  XXIII  :7,  8,  9. — Ernest  Heminguay  et  le 
''catholicisme  tceptique,"  Fran^oise  (iaston-l^herau; 
Du  roman  au  film,  Helene  I.egotien;  l^et  intellectuelt 
et  le  communitme,  Jean  M.irie  Domenach. — .\.  S.  on 
Sartre's  Nehratsop;  Philotophie  et  ontologie,  Paul 
Rocueur. — Special  section.  L'ltalie  bouge,  Jean  Mane 
l)<imenach,  et  al.;  A  la  decouverte  de  Giuseppe  Unga¬ 
retti,  Camille  Bourniquel. 

L’Etprit  det  Ixttret.  Nos.  3,  4. — Im  ireation  ro- 
manetque,  Luc  Estang;  L'art  et  la  mort  ou  .Iffirmation 
d'un  ettentialiime,  laiuis  Paul  (iuigues;  Propot  sur  la 
creation  artistique,  Marc  Henard;  Im  po?te  et  le  muti- 
cien,  Paul  Rowing  Olsen;  Im  litterature  de  I'.lmerique 
pre-hitpanique,  Hyalmar  Blixcn;  Rene  Wintzen  on 
(iertrud  vein  I.e  Fort. — Poetic  et  metaphysique,  Alliert 
lairanquin;  "l.'ete"  de  Camus,  M.  Revol,  op.;  Im 
drame  de  la  litt^ature,  Michel  Carrouges;  Jean  A.  Ma- 
zoyer  on  Jaime  Torres  Binlet;  Dialogue  de  htteratures: 
France- Amerique,  Cuillermo  de  Torre,  Ernesto  Sabato. 

Etudes.  LXX.\VIII:7-8,  9. — Im  crite  mystique  de 
y It  tor  Flugo,  M.irius-Franvois  Cuyard;  Regards  tur 
Villa-lMbot,  H.  tie  ('arsalatle  tiu  Pont. — Im  loup  du 
petit  chaperon  rouge  et  la  legende  det  grands  d/poreurt. 
Mine  Antlr^  Piettre. 

Ims  Fitudet  Americaines.  IX-.'iO,  ^2  On  Brazil.  On 
Ecuatiur. 

Ims  Fltudet  Clattiquei.  XXIII:2,  3.-  Quelquet  aspects 
du  type  de  Catsandre,  Henri  Olaesener;  Pedagogic  de 
Part,  A.  Wankenne,  S.J. — Une  orientation  det  Ftudet 
latinet,  E.  de  Saint-Denis;  Im  plan  rhetorique  dans 
I'eloquence  grecque  d’Homere  H  DrmosthFne,  Marcel 
Delaunois;  FFnelon  et  Rousseau,  du  "Telemaque"  d 
I"' Emile,"  Ci.  Pire. 

Ims  Eludes  Philotophiques.  .X:2. — \olue  genrrale 
tur  I'entemble  de  met  trat  aux  philotophiques,  Eilouard 
Im  Roy;  Jean  I.acroix  on  FalouartI  Ix  Roy;  Antir^  Marc, 
s.j.,  laiuis  Ruy  tin  Father  Auguste  Valensin;  Aitualitf 
d'A.  Rotmini,  J.  Chaix-Ruy;  R.  Duinareau  on  Etlith 
Stem;  Roger  Mchl  on  Rene  Huliert;  Rotmini  et  Kant: 
Im  probDme  de  la  metaphysique,  Michele- Fetlerico 
Sciaica;  Retour  d  la  philosophic  du  droit,  Michel  Villey. 

Flurope.  XXXIII:!  14  1 15. — Hitherto  unpublished 
(in  French)  plays  anti  fragments  by  Oorky,  Caragiale, 
Brecht,  Maltz,  Stinnier,  Oam.irra,  Falliet,  Oaucheron; 
Du  cote  de  la  "Repue  Blanche"  (cont.),  Francis  Jour- 
ilain. 

Federation.  Nos.  126,  127-128.-  On  French  Ntirth 
Africa. — (Jn  the  revising  of  the  French  Ctmstitution. 

Im  Flambeau.  XI:1.--  Anatcde  France  et  la  Kabbate, 
William  (f.  Stern;  Reflexions  tur  "fudith"  de  fean  Gi- 
raudoux,  Joseph  Sungolowsky;  L'influence  de  Daudei 
tur  Bialih  pue  dans  ‘'Bechel  Tapouai  h,"  Elitzur  f'ha- 
zani  h  Joseph  Sungolowsky;  l.^o  Pri|s  on  Balzac's 
Im  requititionnaire;  A  propos  du  tymbolitme,  Aviva 
Schtinthal;  Henry  Kressel  Is  Fretl  lesser  on  Saint- 
Exupery’s  iMttre  d  un  otage. 
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l-rante  Asie.  IX:107,  108. — Im  icience  et  I'efprit 
d' Atoka,  Waldemar  Karmpffcrt. — kialtU  mtemporeUe , 
Swimi  Si(l(lhctwar.iiian<la;  Avicenmtme  et  Iratuime 
dam  noire  umvert  tpmtuel,  Henry  Corbin. 

hrance-Europe.  VIII  :j6. — Anon,  in  memoriam 
I'lKimat  Miinn. 

hrame  (irkte.  No.  13. — Im  Grkce  pue  par  Kenan, 
Tutne  et  Barret,  Raymond  I>cbc|{ue;  La  dante  grecque 
antique,  Cfcrinainc  I'rudhommcau;  Bytance  el  la  tra¬ 
dition  romanetque,  M.  Richard ;  L'art  populatre  grec, 
A.  Madziinichali. 

1.,'Hrllrnitme  Coniemporain.  IX;2-3. — Bruna  La- 
vaKiiini  on  I^atnlinn  I'arpliyrat,  Ometantin  Kavafu, 
Angelo*  Sikelunot;  lot  lutfrature  erStoite  i  Ifpoque 
vemhenne,  M.  Manouwakai;  Rh^ion  K.  Kouboulid^ 
on  (>.  Th.  Diinarat't  "Hittory  of  nco-Grcck  Litera- 
lurc.” 

Hommei  el  Mondet.  X:108,  109,  110. — RrinccM  Bi- 
ItcKo'i  accepuncc  k(iccch  on  the  occation  of  her  ad- 
inickion  to  the  Royal  BrlKian  Academy. — Mon  coutin 
Saint-Aulaire,  Mjrie-Th6-i^  Cadala;  lot  reforme  de 
rftruure  ihinoite,  (>eorge»  Rerruche. — Le  tahre  et 
J'etprit,  (iakton  Riou. 

Hontont.  No.  k').-  Petite  hittoire  de  la  httfrature 
riifaniine  (ll),  Marc  Soriano;  Ijet  Chinoit  pont  tram- 
former  leur  hnture,  Jean  R.  (^I^mentin. 

lx  fournal  det  Poetet.  XXV:6. — De  la  poetie  et  de 
qiielquet  poetet,  Francois  Hertel;  Fernand  Verhesen  on 
l.ucien  Becker  and  I’hilippe  |ones;  U'une  mhhode 
poetique,  (iacton  Rucl;  Ia>ui»-Rierre  Flouijuet  on  Ed¬ 
mond  liunieau;  |.  ('hiari  on  W,  S.  Graham  and  Laurie 
\jee. 


correspondence  with  King  Albert  and  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  (of  Belgium);  I^ruise  Faure-Favier'i  reminiscences 
of  Apolloiuire;  Ttchaikowtky — Mahler  (1).  Max 
Deutsch;  Pichois  concl. — Antiapation  ou  de  la  mart 
du  patti  nmple  et  du  tubfonettf,  R.-L.  Wagner; 
I>eutsch  concl.;  Portrait  de  Montieur  de  V aupenarguet , 
Hubert  )uin. 

Monde  Noupeau.  X:9I. — Charles  Duiti  on  “Classi¬ 
cism";  A  lain -Fournier,  auteur  dramatique,  Clement 
Borgal;  Ulivier  de  Magny  on  Simone  Weil. 

Im  Nef.  XII  :9. — Special  issue,  Oit  pa  I'Union  Fran- 
fotte?  Du  colontalitme  i  I'attoaation,  Gaston  Monner- 
vUle,  et  al. 

Im  Nouvelle  Noupelle  Kevue  Fran^aite.  111:31,  32. — 
Im  pentee  tinulaire  de  Flaubert,  Cieorges  Roulet;  M.iu- 
ricc  Blanchot  on  Alain  Roiibe-Grillet's  lx  poyeur,  Im 
Chine  lommunitle  et  la  pentee  chinoite  (l),  Etiemble. 
— Vanaliont  tur  let  Bueoliquet,  Paul  Valery;  lx  mythe 
du  bon  taupage  ou  Ixt  prettiget  de  I'ohgine,  Mircea 
Fdiade;  Maurice  PlaiKhot  on  Hermann  Brtxh  (I); 
Etiemble  concl. 

L'Onenlation  Lilieraire.  IV:I7. — “Revue  des  Ecri- 
vains  de  Langue  Fran^ise.” 

Pandiffution.  1955:1. — “Revue  des  activitA  et  des 
oeuvres  de  culture  fran^aise  dans  le  monde." 

La  Panttenne.  No.  32. — Special  section  in  memoriam 
Drieu  la  RcKhelle;  Mmmee,  gentleman  franfait,  Jean 
Outourd. 

Im  Pentee  Catholique.  No.  37. — Ideologiet  ditaxfet 
et  detaxantet,  A.  SUKker;  L’epolution  religieute  du 
monde  tontemporain,  Jean  Daujat. 


iMToutte  Mentuel.  Nos.  391,  392. — Katherine  Mant- 
firtd  et  ton  oeupre,  Henri  PerruchcH;  lx  lipre  illutlrf 
en  hibliophilie  moderne,  Luc-Henri  Bertrand;  Im 
prette  ameruame,  hritannique  et  rutte,  Jacques  Kay- 
scr. — (jjston  Ricard  in  memoriam  Miguel  Zamacou. 

Ixt  Ixitret.  VI:2l-22. — Poetie  pipante.  Ill  (hither¬ 
to  unpublished  jioems  by  Marcel  Abraham,  Pierre 
Allicrt-MircK,  et  al.) 

Ixt  Ixttret  Soupellet.  111:29,  30. — La  "fadeur”  de 
Verlaine,  Jean-Ricrre  Richard;  Picatto  et  tet  enpiront, 
Andre  Verdet;  Im  premiere  det  complaitancet  (II), 
Roller!  Soulat;  Nekrattop,  Jean  Selz;  Baluac  propriS- 
taire,  Bernard  l>ort;  D'un  th/dire  chimiquement  pur, 
Jean  Duvignaud. — (leorget  Danen  et  "lx  poleur,"  Pas¬ 
cal  Ria;  Alain  Jouifroy  on  Faulkner's  Le  rameau  pert; 
R  R.  m  memoriam  Aclrieniic  Monnier. 

Let  Lettret  Komanet.  IX:3. — Raymond  Pouillart  on 
an  unknown  text  ( lx  chevalier  Pompadour)  by  El^ir 
Bourges;  J.  Nokermann  on  Saint-Exup6'y's  letters  to 
his  merthcr. 

IJpret  de  Frame.  VI :5,  6. — Feature  section  on  Jules 
Verne. — Roliert  Kemp  on  Alexandre  Arnoux. 

Marginalet.  X:33. — “Revue  bimestrielle  des  id^ 
et  des  lettres." 

Martyat.  XX.\V':32I,  322.— Sully-Andr^  Peyre  in 
memonam  Monique  Saint-H6lier. — Mittral  tant  fin 
(I).  Sully-Andrc  Peyre. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1103,  1103,  1105. — Let 
t  hornet  iternelt  dam  le  conte  de  "La  bar  be  bleue,” 
Jean-Pierre  Bayard;  lx  beau-phre  de  Baudelaire  (cont.), 
CHaude  Richois. — Lucien  Chnstophe  on  Verhaeren’s 


Le  Point.  No.  50. — Fran^ou  Mauriac,  et  al.  on  Mar¬ 
cel  Ciromaire. 

Pointt  et  Contrepointt.  No.  32. — Verse  and  reviews. 

Preuvet.  Nos.  53,  53,  55. — lx  dilemme  det  ecripoint, 
Charles  Morgan;  P.  Moroz,  Gleb  Glinka  on  Gorky; 
L’heure  ^trutque.  Max  Berger;  Cocteau  et  la  poetie, 
Mario  Maurin. — Claude  David  on  Robert  Musil's  Der 
Mann  ohne  Eigentchaflen;  Auguste  Angles  on  the 
<iide- Valery  correspondence. — T,  E.  iMivrence  et  tet 
deux  legendet,  Man^s  Siserber;  Czeslaw  Milosz  on 
Adam  Mickiewicz;  Fran^cHs  Gil  Bondy  in  memoriam 
■|  homas  Munn;  Rene  Tavernier  on  Nikos  Kazantzakis. 

Ptyche.  X;99-1(M),  101. — Special  number  in  memo¬ 
riam  Father  Pierre  Teilhard  de  (-hardin. — 2nd  in¬ 
stalment  of  symposium  Ptychologie  det  profondeurt  et 
vocation,  Rene  Laforgue,  et  al. 

Quo  Vadit.  VIIl:83-83-85. — Lfc  Geiaz  on  Georges 
Darien's  lx  voleur;  "La  routine  Bette."  Analyte  cri¬ 
tique,  Alfred  Reh;  Ruy  Blot  ett-il  .  ,  .  Charlet  iMt- 
tailly?  Andr^  Lebois;  Edouard  Ourliac,  Maurice-Pierre 
Boy^. 

Relationt.  Nos.  175,  176,  177. — Bruckner  et  Mahler, 
Jean-Paul  Labclle,  S.J. — Paul-Emile  Racicot,  S.J.  on 
the  French  Canadun  novel,  1953. — L'avenir  de  I'en- 
teignemeni  au  Canada  anglait,  Sidney  Smith. 

Kepue  de  la  Mediterranfe.  Nos.  67,  68. — Paul  VaUry 
et  le  th^me  du  retour  fternel,  J.  Chaix-Ruy;  Le  pro- 
bDme  de  I'innocence  i  propot  de  Picatto,  Falmond 
Pauty;  Robert-Luc  Fenouillct  on  Gabriel  Germain's 
Im  gen)te  de  I'Odytt^e;  Gaston  Crielon  Saint -Germain- 
des  Pres. — Plaidoyer  pour  Delteil,  Andre  Lebois;  Le 
myttkre  criateur  dam  I'expMence  pohique  de  Val^, 
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Gabriel  Ckrmain;  Yvonne  Pimont  on  M.  Marchand'i 
doctoral  dissertation  l^e  complexe  pfdagogique  et  di- 
dactique  d'Andri  Gide. 

Revue  de  U  Pentie  Fraufotse.  XIV:7-8,  9. — L’ex- 
trarirdinaire  voyage  de  {ulei  Verne,  |ean-Lt>uii  Guidoni. 
— L'enseignement  outre-mer,  A.  Andr^  de  la  Far. 

Im  Revue  det  Auteurs  et  det  Ijvres.  XLVin:6,  7. — 
Jean  Danirlou  on  Charles  I>u  Bos.--Mkhel  Mohrt  on 
William  Faulkner. 

La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondei.  1955:12,  13,  M,  15,  16, 
17,  18. — Rene  Huyf(hc  on  DeKas. — Maurice  Merleau- 
Ponty,  Raymond  Aron  et  la  pentSe  de  gauche,  Paul 
Serant. — Giorgione  et  le  giorgionitme,  lean  Alazard; 
Sfiuvenirt  lur  Emile  Verkaeren,  laHiis  1^  Sidaner. — 
L'art  chretien  (ll),  F.mile  M31e. — Saint-Simon,  portrai- 
titte  et  memoriahste,  L^vis  Mirepoix. — Mon  maltre 
Charlet  Gounod,  llcnri  Busser. — Vacancet  roman- 
tiqiiei,  Raymond  Isay;  Marcel  Brion  in  memoriam 
'I'homai  Mann. 

Im  Revue  det  l^ttret  Modernet.  11:16. — Goethe  et 
Val^  (ll),  Francois  Garrifpie;  Thames  et  structures 
dans  I'oeuire  de  Dot  Pattot  (III),  (JeorKes-Albert  Ai- 
tre;  Le  th^me  de  Faust  (cont.  from  previous  issues), 
{'harles  IVd^yan. 

Revue  det  Sciences  Humainet.  No.  79. — Balxac  et 
Charles  Didier,  Maurice  Rexard;  La  documentation 
geographique  dans  "Germinal,"  Francis  l.ax]uet;  Notes 
sur  la  structure  d”^A  la  recherche  du  tempt  perdu," 
lean  Rousset. 

Revue  d'Esthetique.  VIII:!. —  IJesthitique  comme 
science:  ton  dfveloppement  en  Amerique  (1),  Thomas 
Miinro;  Art  et  langage,  Pius  Servien;  Art  et  mhaphy- 
tique  chet  Ijouit  latvalle,  Monique  Perigord. 

U  Revue  du  Caire.  XV1II:18I,  182,  183.— Gabriel 
Bounoure  on  |acques  Audiberti;  Thedtre  et  cinfma, 
lacques  Audiberti. — Culture  et  Revolution,  Alexandre 
Ailopol;  L'art  populaire,  Alvlel  Razzek  Sidki;  La  lit- 
tcrature  populaire,  Mahmoud  Teymour;  L’art  et  la 
Revolution,  Ahmed  Ahmed  Youssef. — Poemet  pour 
onglet,  Ahmed  Ras.sem;  |ean  Gu^ritte's  Panorama  lit- 
teraire. 

lot  Revue  Franfaite,  Nos.  70,  71. — Henri  Mondor  et 
la  poesie,  Henri  Clouard;  section  on  Martinique;  sec¬ 
tion  on  NATO. — Issue  devoted  to  the  Union  of  South 
.\frica. 

Ijt  Revue  Uherale.  No.  II. — Estai  d’une  morale 
relativitte,  naturelle  et  rationnelle,  Charles  Mayer. 

Im  Revue  Nouvelle.  XI  :6,  7-8. — Claude  Tresmonlant 
in  memoriam  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin.^ — -Special 
sectifin  on  Belgian  Oingo. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  I'Etranger. 
I,XXX:4-6. — On  Morale,  droit  et  toctologie,  A.  I-a- 
lande,  et  al. 

Im  Revue  Thedtrale.  IX:30. — Shakespeare  et  le 
mysthe,  Henri-Ren^  Lenormand  (t);  Renaissance  du 
thedtre  japonait,  N.  Ando;  l-e  th^dtre  kaleidotropique, 
lacques  Polieri. 

Roman.  No.  12. — C^lia  Bertin  m  memoriam  Stig 
Dagerman;  Notes  sur  Franz  Hellent,  Robert  Guiette; 
Axel  Amlie  on  Sigurd  Hoel;  Signet  et  faitt  roma- 
netquet,  eds. 

Im  S^ve.  No.  12-13. — Det  Congolait  et  det  lettres, 
Paul  Bay. 


Synthhet.  X:108-109,  110,  111.— M.iurue  l-iin 
billiotte,  lacques  Masui  m  memonam  P.  I'eilhard  de 
('hardin;  Andre  George  on  Einstein;  Symretitme  et 
alternance  de  Henry  de  Montherlant,  Henri  Perru 
chot;  Actualitd  de  Van  Gogh,  lulien  Vandiest;  Hamel 
A.  de  Graaf  on  Rimbaud's  Une  taiton  en  enfer,  .4  pro 
pot  de  Sainte  Beuve,  Nelly  Oirmeau;  Fr.  C.losset's 
report  on  Dutch-Flemish  letters  in  l'>53. — iMureme 
d'Arahte:  I'envert  d'une  legende,  (luulo  Keckels; 
Thames  tinguliert  et  fantastiqiies  an  XVDme  tthle, 
Ren^  de  Sober. — leunette  de  Paul  Valery,  |.  Duchesne 
(iuillemin;  Ims  Rencontres  Internationales  de  Gentve, 
l.^>n  Kochnitzky. 

Im  Table  Ronde. — Nos.  91,  92,  93. — S|iecul  section, 
Mon  voyage  ifepeint  .  .  .;  lean  (iuitton  on  the  work 
of  P.  Teilhard  de  Charihn;  Im  querelle  du  hilingiiitme, 
Andr^  Th^rive. — Ims  nouvelliert,  .Andr^  Th^rive;  Ims 
"Oeuvres  capitalet"  de  Charles  Maiirrat,  Franyois 
I.eger. — Christian  Caprier  on  Montherlant’s  plays; 
Roger  Grenier  on  T.  E.  I-awrence's  The  Mint,  lean-l.uc 
Terrex  on  Sartre’s  Nekrastov. 

Tfmoint.  III:9. — |ean  Paul  Samson  m  memoriam 
Paul  Claudel;  polemics  between  |.  M.  Domenach  and 
Albert  Camus. 

IMS  Temps  Modernet.  X:I12-1I3,  114-115,  llt>  — 
Special  issue  on  Im  Gauihe,  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  et  al. 
— Merleau-Pnnty  et  le  pteudo-tariritme,  Simone  de 
Beauvoir;  L'univert  circonscrit  d'Edgar  Poe,  (Jeorges 
Poulet;  "19H4":  Im  mysticisme  de  la  cruauU,  Isaac 
Deutscher. — IJger  et  la  civilisation  te<  hnuienne,  |.-I.. 
Ferrier;  Brecht  ou  "un  monde  tel  qu'il  devient,"  Ber¬ 
nard  Dort;  l-es  films  noirt  franiuit,  Uayinond  Horde  & 
Etienne  Chaumeton. 

L’Unique.  No.  97-98. — E.  Arniand  on  CJeorges 
Darien’s  Im  voleur. 

Vie  et  iMngage.  Nos.  39,  40,  41. — Ims  grands  rheto- 
riqueurt,  Maurice  Rat. — Shakespeare  It  Bacon?  D. 
Krypt. — l-ogomachie  et  incorrection  chex  let  grands 
dcrivaint,  Ren^  Monnot. 

Im  Vie  Intellectuelle.  1955:7,  8-9. — "Ims  aventuret 
de  la  dialectique”  de  Maurice  Merleau  Ponty,  Etienne 
Borne;  Prette  et  lihertd,  lean  Thomas. — Domini(]ue 
Dubarle  on  Raymond  Aron’s  L'opium  det  intellectuels, 
Im  roman  religieux  en  Espagne,  |ose-l.iiis  Aranguren; 
Ims  vftementt  de  I'empereur  et  la  litterature  religieuse, 
G^ard  Viatte. 

Im  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  408,  409. —  Religions  fC'atho- 
lic)  articles. 

German 

Akxente.  11:4. — Thomas  Mann  in  memoriam  Einst 
Penzoldt;  Zur  Biographie  von  Geduhten,  Karl  Krolow, 
Hans  Egon  Hrilthusen,  et  al;  Hofmannsthals  Lutttpiele, 
Curt  Hohoff. 

alpha.  1:5. — “Neue  Dichtung.” 

Archiv  fur  Kulturgetchichte.  XX.XVI:2.  Benedetto 
Croce  und  die  deuttche  Kultur,  Carlo  Antoni;  Baude 
laire  und  das  Problem  det  Dandytmut,  August  Buck 

Atlantis.  XXV1I:6,  7,  8. — Articles  on  Indrichina,  Oy- 
lon,  Helgoland. — Mutik  und  Folklore  in  .dmeriha, 
Fritz  Bose. —  Neue  Fortchungen  uber  die  Parthenon 
Giehel,  Frank  Brommer. 

Aurora.  Eichendorff-Almanach.  No.  15. — Issued 
annually  by  the  Eichendorffstiftung.  Numerous  articles 
on  Eichendorff  and  Romanticism. 
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BOC^KS  ABROAD 


Die  Autlete.  1955:7,  S,  9.— Charlotte  von  Schiller 
und  ihre  /.eit,  Hildc  Wahn;  Sind  grotte  Manner  Hell- 
teher'^  Chrniun  F.  Urhammcr.— F^ich  Doiczal  on  Carl 
Fricdriih  (rauM. — Franz  'Fhicrf  elder,  Friedrich 
Walluch  on  Kechttihreihung. 

Die  Rarhe.  1955:2. —  lllmtrated  Imok  magazine. 

Begegnung.  X:12,  H,  H,  15-16,  17. — Die  Academie 
Franfoiie,  Oto  Forki  de  Battaglia. — Pertonalitdt  und 
Ontologie,  Cicorg  Schuckler. — Bloy  im  Spiegel  der 
'‘Kenouveau-Cathohque,"  Karl'Augu*t  Gcitz. — Otto 
Fortt  de  Battaglu  on  Friedrich  Sieburg'i  Die  Ijitt  am 
Untergang:  (iunihrr  Bucch  on  H.  FI..  Holthuten  at  lit* 
erary  critic. — Die  Munk  im  Zeitalter  der  Technih, 
Claut-Hrnning  Baclirnann. 

Brrtelimann  DRKl.  1955:1. — Begegnungen  mit  Carl 
Zui  hmayer,  Martha  Maria  (>chrkc. 

Bodentee-Zeittchnft.  1V:5,  6. — On  lunge  Kuntt  in 
der  Dttti  hu>ri*.—C,irl  fiuttav  fung  ittue. 

Bonner  llefte.  111:12,  13,  H,  15,  16.— "Fur  Politik, 
Wirttchaft  unri  Kultur." 

Bucherei  und  Bildung.  VII  :7,  8. — Articles  on  li- 
lirary  |>rohlemt,  Uiok  reviews. — Die  Situation  det 
Si  hriftttellert  in  dieter  Zeit,  Rudolf  Kramer-Badoni. 

Die  Bui  her  Kommrntare.  IV:2. — Issued  quarterly 
by  the  weekly  Deuttche  Kommentare,  in  newspaper 
format,  and  featuring  some  2fXJ  reviews  of  recently 
published  Uioks. 

Buchertt  hill.  V:  7,  8,  9. — Helmut  Bode  on  Carl  Gus¬ 
tav  lung  at  eighty.-  -Helmut  Brnle  on  Franz  Werfel. — 
Ina  Seidelt  Weg  und  U'erh,  Helmut  Bode;  Bo.  on 
Paul  Fee  liter  at  seventy-five. 

Deuttche  BiNiographie.  Dat  Deuttche  Buih.  1955:2. 
— “Autwahl  wichiiger  Neuerscheinungen.” 

Deuttche  IJteraturceitung  LXXV1:5,  6. — "Fiir  Kri- 
tik  der  iniernationalen  Wissenschaft.” 

Deuttche  Rundti  haii.  LXXXI:7,  8,  9. — Deuttche 
Fmigranten  in  den  Veremigten  Staaten,  Helge  Prost; 
Der  europaiti  he  Widerttand  im  Film,  F.nno  Patalas; 
Hermann  UlKle-lk-rnayt  on  Tocqueville. — William 
Butler  Yeutt  und  die  magitthe  Dichtung,  Karl  Rauch. 
— Rudolf  Peeliel,  |onas  Ixsscr  on  'rhomat  Mann;  Wie 
leht  der  Ottzoiien  Schnfttteller?  Paul  Mousal;  Allein 
mit  (ioethet  Fautt,  Moritz  Goldstein;  Arnold  Kiinzli 
on  C.  Cl.  lung  at  eighty. 

Dokumente.  XI:4. — Der  totiale  Atpeht  det  zeitge- 
ndttiti hen  Atheitmut,  |can-Marie  I.e  Blond;  Der  Welt- 
aultrag  der  C.hntten,  A.-|.  Maydieu  (f ). 

Fvangehtt  her  Ijteraturheohachter.  No.  18. — Hannt* 
ludwig  (ieigcr  in  memonam  F.rnst  Penzoldt. 

Forum.  11:18,  19-20,  21. — Cher  die  Mot  htlotigkeit 
det  Ijteraten,  Alexander  l.ernet-Holenia;  Otto  F.  Beer 
rm  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald:  Kevition  der  Klattiher,  Oskar 
Maurus  Fontana. —  Die  Diihter  und  ihre  Zeit,  Theo¬ 
dor  Heuss,  Charles  Morgan,  Ignazio  Silone;  Fin  Vier- 
tel/ahrtautend  Wiener  Volhthomddie  (1),  Otto  Rom¬ 
mel;  Franz  Werfel,  der  Diihter  det  Glauhent,  Adolf 
Klarmann;  Ilufmanntthal  und  die  Oper,  Heinz  Po- 
lilzer;  Ivo  F'renzel  on  the  situation  of  (>erman  literary 
criticism.-  -Fng/<r«</r  linke  Intellektuelle,  Stephen  Spen¬ 
der;  Auf  den  Tod  Thomat  Mannt,  Alexander  I.rrnet- 
Holrnia;  Der  I'aroditt  und  tern  Handwerk,  Robert 
Neumann;  Rommel  cont. 


Die  (iegenu>art.  X:15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21. — Per- 
tepolit  det  Ceittet,  M.v.B. — Bcxik  reviews. — Krden 
und  Schrethen,  b.r. — B.  R.  in  memonam  Thomas 
.Maim. — d.st.  <in  liernhard  Guttmann. — k.  on  Zuck- 
mayer  s  Dat  kalte  lacht. —  Von  untern  But  herhrettern, 
Shg. 

(ieitt  und  Tat.  X:6,  7,  8. — Political  articles. — (8) 
lean-Arthur  Kimhaud,  Arthur  Seehof. 

Der  (irotte  Fnttihlutt.  X:6,  7-8,  9. — Religious 
(Catholic)  articles. 

Hetperut.  Nt»s.  7,  8. — "Blatter  der  |can-Paul  Gc- 
sc'llschaft."  Scholarly  articles  on  lean  Paul. 

Hittoritche  Zeittchrift.  CLXXIX:3,  CI.XXX:!.— 
Politik  und  lleiltgetchehen  hei  Bottuet,  Kurt  Kluxen. 
—  Bnefwechtel  zwitihen  Strautt  und  I'ltiher,  Her¬ 
mann  (ilockner. 

Dockland.  XI.VII:6. — Die  Kuntt  det  hterariti  hen 
Fttayt  (on  Hohoff,  Holthusen,  Heller),  Hcimuth  de 
Haas;  Wolfgang  (irdzinger  on  recent  novels. 

Homo.  V:2-4,  VI: I. — "Internationale  Zcitschrift  fiir 
die  vergleichende  Biologie  der  Menschen." 

Inttitiit  fur  Autlandtheziehiingen  Mittciliingen. 
V:5-8. — Mexico  issue. 

/a.  1:6. — ‘‘Monatsschrift  fiir  menschlichc  Be- 
grgnung.” 

Kontinente.  VIII:  10,  11-12.- — On  fiigend  zuutchen 
heute  und  morgen. — Die  Ijeittung  der  Fthnologie, 
\.  L.  Kroeher;  Fritz  Fassbinder  on  (ietirge  Saiko's  Der 
Mann  im  Schilf.  Publication  discontinued. 

Krititche  Blatter.  No.  1. — "Zur  Literatur  der  Gegen- 
wart.”  Der  l^egiondr  und  der  Dichter  (on  the  "Forestier 
case"),  R.  H. 

Die  Kultur.  111:50. — Die  k*tlfitrellen  Reziehungen 
Deuttchland-USA,  James  B.  Omant;  \ot  und  Hoff- 
niing  der  druttchen  Nationalliteratur,  Werner  War- 
sinsky. 

latngentcheidtt  Sprach  llluttrierte.  1955:6,  7,  8. — 
Linguistics  with  a  light  touch. 

linkt.  IV:34,  35. — On  F.ngland.  -On  the  H-bomb. 

IJteraturanzeiger.  11:5. — "Fiir  das  allgerneinc  wis- 
senschaftliche  Schriftum.”  Autwahlheruht  reviewing 
recently  published  books  in  all  fields  of  the  humanities 
and  sciences. 

Magnum.  No.  6. — “Die  Zeitschrift  fiir  das  mmlerne 
l.eben."  Issue  devotetl  to  the  provocative  topic  Die 
Welt  u’ird  hetter,  with  pertinent  articles  on  arts,  mu¬ 
sic,  society,  and  the  usual  excellent  illustrations. 

Merkur.  IX :6,  7,  8,  9. — Thomas  M.inn  on  Schiller; 
Thomat  Mannt  '"Tod  in  Venedig,"  Josef  Hofmiller; 
Gustav  Hillard  in  memonam  Hans  Bliiher. — Fragment 
iiher  Schiller,  Rudolf  Borchardt;  Finch  Neumann  on 
C.  G.  Jung  at  eighty. — Goethe  der  Weite,  T.  S.  F.liot; 
Rudolf  6t  Charlotte  Pannwitz  on  Hdhlerlin’s  Friedent- 
frier. — Der  Begnff  der  Zeit  in  der  neurrrn  Kuntt  und 
Wittentihaft,  Arnold  Hauser;  Max  Rychner  on  Ru- 
tlolf  Hildebranti;  hitherto  unpublished  letters  by  Karl 
Wolfskehl;  Joachim  Moras  on  Fritz  Alexander  Kauff- 
mann  (3). 

Der  Monat.  V'II:82,  84. — Kiiltiu politik  im  Tiiiiwet- 
ter,  Jurgen  Riihle;  Soil  man  Kritikrr  wenlen?  Friedrich 


PERIODICALS  AT  LARGE 


Luft;  Dat  gelohteste  iMtid  (France),  Francois  Bondy. 
— Max  Rychncr  on  C.  G.  Jung;  Hcllmut  (acsrich  in 
memonam  I'homas  Mann;  Theater — Oper-  — Burger- 
turn,  'rhciKltjT  W.  Adorno. 

Muttertproihe.  1955:6,  7-8. — Sul  und  Sprache  m 
Thomat  Mannt  Hochitaplernovelle,  Paul  Wohifarth; 
Her  lunge  Sat*  hei  Thomat  Ktann,  Walter  (iadinx; 
Sihreiht  Thomat  Mann  gutet  Deuttch?  Paul  Rie»en- 
fcld. — Forttchntt  und  Verfall  im  Spra< hlehen,  Armin 
Frohlich;  I)eutt<  h  franxdtitche  Wechtelu’trkungen, 
tJiinthcr  (Jrcmminjfer;  Sprachgehrauch  und  Sprach- 
richtigkeit,  W,  Kciper, 

Neue  Derate  he  Hejte.  Ntu.  15,  16,  17. — Pat  Spat- 
werh  Thomat  Mannt  und  die  Frage  der  hiinttlerttchen 
Sittliehhert,  Fritz  Rahn;  Heinrich  Scholz  on  the  Uni- 
veriity  of  Muncter.--Otto  For>t  tie  Rattaxlia  on  Gon- 
za^ue  tie  Reynoltl  at  seventy-five;  F.rneuerung  der  l.ynh 
iiut  dem  Khythmut,  Gustav  Kochhcim. — Ihe  “verwirt- 
tehaftete”  flumanitdt,  ReinhartI  Lauth;  Rtilf  Ibscher 
tn  memoriam  Hujfo  Ibscher;  Paul  Fechtcr  rn  memonam 
Max  Pechstein. 

\eue  Deutiche  lateratur.  III;6.  7. — M.ix  Schroeticr, 
I.  M.  I^nf(c  tin  Thomas  Mann. — "Ottdeuttrh"  und 
" westdeuttchy  F.  C.  Weisktipf;  Der  Realrtt  (eremiat 
dotthelf,  Alfred  Hasler;  Erntt  Bloch  und  dte  Utopre, 
Otto  Morf;  Oher  dat  Blerhende  in  der  Dichtung,  Oeorg 
Maurer;  Streitgetprdch  ither  den  Roman,  Haroltl  Nictil- 
stin,  Arntild  Zweig. 

Neuet  Ahendland.  X:7,  8,  9. — Herbert  Hornstein  on 
HeideftK^r;  Monika  Mayr  on  Rtmault. — Die  ger- 
manitchen  Cotter — l,egende  und  Wirhlichheit,  Franz 
Rorkenau;  Gertt  und  "Gertt"  Amenhat,  F.rnst  August 
Nohn. — Dat  Gewuht  dat  ahademiti  hen  Berufet,  Hu- 
liert  Becher,  S.f.;  Spanrent  IJteratur  xuiitchen  gettern 
und  morgen,  Herbert  Auhofer;  Die  Prette  Spanient, 
Herliert  Auhofer. 

the  Neue  Schaii.  XVI  :7,  8,  ^.—Sollen  die  Dichter 
dat  Chaot  tehildern?  f»eorj{  Khrhart. — "Nein!"  xur 
modrrnen  Kuntt'*  Bernhard  Martin.— Ore  Engel  det 
Fra  Angelico,  laithar  Schreyer;  Karl  Kaltwasser  tin 
20th  century  art;  Otto  Heuschele  on  Ina  Seitlel. 

Pertpehtiven.  No.  12. — Oper  alt  "elementaret  Thea¬ 
ter,"  (Man-Carlo  Menotti;  Amenhat  /unge  Duhter- 
generation,  Haytlcn  Carruth;  Humanitmut  und  Prag- 
matitniut,  Krnst  Moritz  Manasse;  Der  "Zauherherg"  in 
Mattai  hutettt,  Walter  Hasenclever;  RichartI  ('base  tin 
Walt  Whitman. 

Die  Pforte.  VI:66-67. — Mentch—nicht  Gott,  Ru- 
tltilf  Dahms. 

Der  Schriftiteller.  Nos.  11-12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17.— 
Not  und  Hoffnung  der  deuttehen  lateratur,  Stephan 
llerrnlin;  Sthtllert  letxte  Kranhheit  und  tein  Tod, 
Prof.  Dr.  Kaemmel. —  Johannes  R.  Becher’s  welcome 
atitiress  for  I'homas  Mann's  Weimar  Schiller  festival 
apfiearance. — (lalina  Snamenskaia  on  Berttilt  Brecht. — 
Gorhi  und  der  toxialittitche  Realitmut  in  den  Ijtera- 
turen  der  Sow/etuolher,  Korneli  fielinski. — Renaud  de 
[ouvenel  on  Stefan  Heym. — Die  Arheit  det  Schnftitel- 
lert,  Alexander  Fadejew;  Dietrich  H.  Mallwitz  on 
Thomas  Wolfe. 

Sehwnxer  Bin  her-Zeitung.  XIII  :7,  8. — Hat  lyritihe 
Dichtung  heute  noth  l-ehentreeht'‘  Ottti  Zinniker; 
Vom  Internationalen  PEN-Cluh,  G.  H.  H. — ProduhU- 
vitdt  der  Kntih,  Oskar  Maurus  Fontana. 

Sehweixer  lournal.  XXI  ;7,  8. — Articles  on  the  Swiss 
Alps. — On  Swiss  naiitinal  defense. 
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Sehweixer  Monatthefte.  XXXV :4,  5-6. — Political 
articles,  biKik  rev'iews. — Robert  Faesi’s  reptirt  on  the 
PF.N-Congress  in  Vienna. 

Sehweixer  Rundtehau.  LV:6. — Bert  llerztiK  tn  me¬ 
moriam  Thomas  Mann;  Die  Idee  der  Kuntitprathe, 
Max  Nanny. 

Sinn  und  Form.  VII :3. — 80th  anniversary  jtreet- 
ingt  to  Thtimas  Mann  by  jtihannes  R.  Becher,  Hans 
Henny  |ahnn,  et  al.,  Huko  Siebenschein  on  Thomas 
Mann  at  eighty;  Leiden  und  Grotte  Thomat  Mannt, 
Hans  Mayer;  Hans  Heinz  Holz  on  F.rnst  BItich. 

Spraehforum.  1:1. — Zum  AufFau  der  angewandten 
Sprat  hwiitenu.  haft  und  den  Aufgahen  det  Sprue h- 
fnrumt,  (itinther  Kaniller;  Dat  Wnrten  der  Welt  alt 
tpraehlu  he  Aufgahe  der  Menu  hheit.  Leo  Weisnerlier. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  I.XXX:‘<,  10,  II,  12. —  Herbert 
Schatle,  S.j.  tin  Vincent  V'an  Goith;  Fnedruh  Schiller, 
Wilhelm  (Jrenzmann;  Dante  und  die  Neuxeit,  G.  F. 
Klenk,  S,|. — Articles  anti  Ixiok  reviews. —  llolderlint 
Chrittut-Bild,  Ktluar>l  I.achmann. — Der  Mentehgntt 
Dottotewthijt  alt  Gettalt  det  ottliehen  Atheitmut,  An- 
tanas  Maceina. 

Texte  und  Zeithen.  1:3. — Alfretl  Antleruh  on  F.rnst 
lunger's  Der  gorditche  Knoten;  Der  Fall  Pahlo  Ne¬ 
ruda,  Hans-Maitnus  F.nzenslierjjer;  Der  iitterreit  hitehe 
Beitrag  (to  (ierman  literature)  teit  /9-/5,  Herliert  F.i- 
senreich. 

Theologitehe  Zeittchiift.  XI:  3,  4. — Chnttluhe  Mo¬ 
tive  in  der  Dichtung  Eduard  Monhet,  Fanst  (ierharil 
Rijsch. — Thetiltijjical  articles. 

Univertitat.  X:6,  7,  8,  9. — Dat  Ztitanimenlehen  tier 
Volher  in  einer  hlelner  werdenden  Welt,  Arnoltl  Ttiyn- 
bee;  Emit  fiinger,  Hans  F.((on  Holthusen;  Der  Rhyth- 
mut  alt  Prohlem  der  Naturwittentchaften  und  der 
Geittetwitteniehaften,  Kurt  WachhtiMer. — Dat  Kuntt- 
erlehnit  unterer  Zeit,  Luilwix  Curtius;  Die  Selhtt- 
hiographle-  -ihr  Weten  und  ihre  Wirhung,  Axel  von 
Harnack;  Rudolf  Katinrr  und  die  moderne  Phytiogno- 
mih,  Werner  Btick. — Die  ptychologitehrn  Wirhungen 
det  Ferntehent,  John  FI.  Steinbeck;  Dat  Mentchenhild 
in  der  heuugen  Philotophie,  Walther  Brumnx;  Dat 
moderne  Gedieht  und  die  Wirhlichheit,  Anni  Carlsson. 
— Albert  Einiteint  wittentt haftlichet  Werh,  Werner 
Heisenberji;  Dat  chnitliehe  Mentchenhild  im  20.  fahr- 
hundert,  F’aul  |.  Tillich;  Die  fliiihtige  Mutih  der  Saiton 
und  uniere  Exittenx,  Hans  F.Ron  Holthusen;  Tixian 
und  Tintoretto  eine  Epoehenwende,  Willi  Drost; 
Prohleme  und  Ixittungen  der  Theaterwittenu  haft, 
Hans  Knudsen. 

Verlagtpraxit.  111:7-8. — Articles  on  all  as|>ects  of 
publishinK. 

Viertel/ahrthefte  fiir  Zeitgetehit  hte.  V:5. — Na- 
tionaltoxialiititche  Europaideologie,  Paul  Kluke. 

Die  Welt  der  Biiiher.  1955:3. — "Literarische  Bei- 
hefte  zur  Hertler-Korresptmdenz.”  Moderne  l.ynh. 
anon.;  anon,  rm  F.velyn  Waugh. 

Die  Welt  der  Frau.  X:7,  8,  9. — Gertia  Trojandt  tin 
Alba  de  C^pedes. — Charhitte  Reinke  on  Olive  Schrei¬ 
ner.-  Bei  den  Sihyllen,  den  Kdniginnen,  Ina  Seitlel. 

Weltttimmen.  XXI V:7,  8,  9. — Alexander  Balilus  on 
fohn  Steinbeck;  R.  Caltofen  on  Pierre  Benoit;  Char¬ 
lotte  Htichgrundler  on  Fetlerico  De  Maria. — Anon,  tin 
T.  F..  Ijwrence’s  The  Mint;  Die  Enhelin  von  Charlet 
Di'hent  tchreiht  einen  Roman,  Susanne  Beeger, — 
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CharUitte  Rrinkr  on  I.uiie  Rinscr’i  Dfr  Sundenhock: 
anon,  ttn  Linui  Krfcr;  Albert  Kinstdn  on  Nevil  Shute'i 
keqmcm  frjr  a  Wrrn;  Kumtlentche  Doppetbegahungen, 
Willy  StnlinK- 

Welt  und  Wf/rt.  X:7,  8,  -Das  Klima  der  tekwe- 
diicken  Difhtung  pon  heute,  Alexander  Baldiu; 
Drutickrr  iMndter  itn  fransotisthen  Zeitroman,  Her¬ 
mann  Karl  Wcinrrt;  CJuntrr  Kichel  on  Ijwrrnce  Hou»- 
man;  Fransomche  Ijteratur  im  Film,  Herbert  Giin- 
ther;  Willi  Feh»e’»  telf  portrait.- — Cestallen  und  Pro- 
hleme  um  I'MK),  Artur  Kutu:her;  (oaef  Muhiberger  in 
memonam  Monitjue  Saint-Helier;  Kubin  als  Anreger 
Kafkas?  Aloi*  Athlcitner;  Wer  war  Rudolf  G.  Binding? 
Ludwig  Friedrich  Rarthel;  Hant  Rudolf  Hilty'i  lelf- 
portrait. — Abtrkied  von  Thomas  Mann,  W.  F.  Suikind; 
lunge  diterreit  kiii  he  Duhtung,  Helmut  Gunther;  Hu¬ 
go  Werner  on  the  Tauchnitz  Verlag;  Beruf?  Sekrift- 
itellrr,  Heinz  Ri»se;  F.infliisse  gei/tiger  Aknen,  Ina 
Seidel. 

Westermannt  Monatskefte.  XCVI:7,  8,  9. — Julune 
Roh  on  Marc  ('hagall. — Die  Kunst  der  Holtscknills, 
Hor»t  Keller.  Rolf  Badenhauien  on  the  Dramaturg. 

Wirkendes  Wort.  V:S. — Ober  das  Wort  ‘"und,"  Ger¬ 
hard  Schubert;  Der  skalditcke  Hofton,  Felix  f^nzmer; 
Goetke't  Ipkigenie-  verteufeit  human"?  Oikar 
Seidlin;  Wilhelm  Grenzmann  on  Thomas  Mann’s  Be- 
kenntnifse  det  Flochttapleri  Felix  Krull;  Die  Gestalt 
der  Cordelia  in  Shakespeare's  "Konig  Ijrar,"  Wilhelm 
Poethen;  Das  Drama  als  Gestaitgantes  in  der  Sckule, 
Werner  Zimmermann. 

Die  Z.eit  im  Bu<h.  IX:7-8. — Amerikanische  Ober- 
setaungsUteratur  der  Gegrnwart  (II),  Heinz  Rieder. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXIV:3. — 
F.ddahrdrr  aiis  der  Si  hreibstube,  Siegfried  fJutenbrun- 
ner;  Zur  Stellung  des  "Tkadlec"  in  der  "Ackermann"- 
Oberlieferung,  L.  L.  Hammerich  h  G.  fungbluth;  Ein 
neues  Fragment  der  "Rennewart"-Handtchrift  ‘'D," 
Gerhard  F.is;  Steigerungsinvertionen,  Horst  Renicke. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Miisik-  GXVI:fi.  7. — Chorheft. — 
T  keater-Heft. 

Zeitwende --Die  Neiie  Furche.  XXVI :6,  7,  8,  9. — 
Hans  .Schwertr  on  Thomas  Mann's  Felix  Krull. — 
CJeofg  Miillcr  on  Schiller  as  komo  religiosus. — Ent- 
wertung  det  Worses,  Rudolf  Alexander  Schn'ider. — 
Michael  F.  Simon  on  Marcel  Proust. 

Die  Zukunft.  1‘>SS;6,  7. — Erwai  htenenbildung  im 
Kulturprogramm,  Franz  Senghofer.— Political  articles. 

Spanish 

ihtide.  XIX:?. — Articles  on  Alfonso  Mendez  Plan- 
carte  by  Alfonso  funco,  Antonio  Acevedo  Escobedo, 
et  al.;  E!  kumanitmn  de  San  Francisco  de  Sales,  Maria 
Teresa  Guevara;  Dios  y  el  poeta,  Manuel  Ponce. 

Arbor.  XXXI  :1M. — "Poeta  en  \ueva  York"  (La 
ohra  incomprendida  de  F.  Garcia  Ijorca),  Jarnslaw 
Flys;  Flirtoria  de!  /ansenismo  y  de  Port-Royal,  Juan 
Roger. 

Cicl6n.  I:?. — /at  crisis  del  kfroe,  Corrado  Alvaro; 
translations  from  literary  essays  by  Raymond  Que- 
neau,  Harry  I^evin,  I^eslie  A.  Fiedler. 

Ciencias  Soiisdes.  V1:3I,  32,  33. — Pan  American 
publication  devoted  to  sociology,  cultural  anthropology, 
human  geography,  political  studies,  social  psychology. 

Criterio.  S<».  1236,  1237,  1238,  1239,  1240,  1241.— 
l/n  retrato  de  fulien  Green,  Gustavo  Ferrari;  La  pen- 


ganta,  Graham  fireene. — /at  literatura  dirigida,  (iusta- 
vo  |.  Francheschi;  Lugones,  Francisco  Luis  Rernirdez. 
-Religious  (Catholic)  articles. — Devoted  to  religious 
questions. — Theater  criticism  by  Jaime  Potenze. — 
Bendrix  y  la  yerra  espiritual,  Basilio  Urifie. 

Citadernos.  No.  14. — Rssix  de  Alarcon  y  e!  teatro 
frances,  Alfonso  Reyes;  Carnet,  Germin  Arciniegas; 
Cesar  Vallejo,  poeta  de  America,  Galo  Rene  Perez. 

Dianoia.  1:1. — lj6gica  de!  fuicio  furldico,  Eduardo 
(iarcla  Miynez;  Ensayo  sobre  las  virtudes  intellectu- 
ales.  Teoria  general  de  la  virtud,  Antonio  C»/>mez  Ro- 
bletlo;  El  puntanismo  en  la  conciencia  norteamericana, 
Ixopoldo  Zea. 

Espirai.  Vl;57. — Historia  y  literatura,  Carlos  Del¬ 
gado  Nieto. 

Estudios  Americanos.  IX:43,  44,  45. — Formaadn 
hrasUeka  y  problematismo  kispanoameriiano,  ].  P. 
(ialvio  de  Sousa;  El  cuento  peruano,  Alberto  Escobar. 
— Pedro  de  Angelis,  vocero  de  Rotas,  julio  Irazusta. — 
Tiempo  y  etpacio  de  AmMca,  Anibal  Ismodes  ('airo; 
Teatro  aborigen  americano,  Clemente  H.  Ralmori. 

IbFrica. — III:7,  8,  9. — Las  tentacionet  de!  maestro 
Catait,  Victor  Alba;  Cotas  de  Etpaha,  Salvador  de 
Madariaga. — Augusto  Barcia  on  Angel  Ossorio  Cial- 
lardo;  Dos  aspectot:  un  problema,  5alva<lor  de  Mada¬ 
riaga. — /at  nueva  emigraci6n,  Elena  tie  la  Souchere. 

indice  de  artes  y  letras.  X:80.  81. — Campoamor,  pre¬ 
cursor  de  T.  S.  Eliot,  Vicente  Gaos;  Marti,  gran  quere- 
dor,  Mariano  Picon  Salas. — Poetas  negros  y  malgachet, 
R.  B.;  El  paita/e  etpakol  en  un  poeta  belga  (Vet- 
haeren),  Elena  Soriano;  \'o  etcribira  mat  novelas  de 
guerra  (on  Norman  Mailer),  Rafael  Pineila;  /at  catira 
cet  venexolana?  Guillermo  Mordn;  Fernando  Raeza 
on  las  mandarins  by  Simone  de  Beauvoir. 

Insula.  Nos.  113,  114,  115. — Lo  maravilloto  en 
Gald6t,  Ricardo  Gulldn. — El  drama  intelectual  de  lot 
mandarines,  (iuillermo  de  Torre;  /at  revoliiciSn  me/i- 
I  ana  y  e!  detcubrimiento  de  "Lot  de  aba/o,"  Jose  Angel 
Valente;  /at  temporada  teatro!  1954-1955,  ].  Corrales 
Egea. — Gerardo  Diego  and  Consuelo  Rerges  on  (aincha 
Espina;  Alonzo  Zamora  Vicente  on  (^milo  )W  Cela's 
new  btKik  /at  catira;  Otra  vex  los  teit  personates,  Rafael 
Vizquez  Zamora. 

El  Ubro.  VI:71-72,  VIl:73-74.— Gro//rey  Chaucer: 
el  creador  de  la  lengua  poftica  ingleta,  Reatriz  Rosa- 
rivo;  interview  with  Marco  Dencvl,  author  of  Kraft 
priz.e-winning  novel,  by  Antonio  Lo7.ano;  F.  Ordonez 
on  the  new  Spanish  writer  Tomis  .Salvador. — Rin- 
diSte  homenate  en  todo  el  pals  al  libro,  una  de  las  con- 
quittat  mdt  sublimes  de  la  humamdad,  anon. 

librot  de  hoy.  No.  37-38. — Panorama  de  la  litera¬ 
tura  boliviana,  Fernando  Diez  de  Metlina. 

El  Ubro  y  el  Pueblo.  XV1I:I5,  16-17.- -Critical 
sketches  of  contemporary  Latin  American  novelists 
and  introtluctory  note  by  Salvador  de  La  Cruz. — Notat 
sobre  Us  poetia,  Jos^  Gorostiza;  Waldo  Frank  on  Whit¬ 
man;  El  arte  de  contar  un  cuento  infantil,  Alfretio  Car¬ 
dona  Pena;  Andersen,  el  abuelo  de  lot  cssentot,  Hum¬ 
berto  Tejera. 

Metdfora.  1:3. — Lo  mexicano  y  lo  folkISnco,  Jos^ 
Luis  Martinez;  Poetas  fSvenes  de  Mexico,  Jesiis 
Arellano. 

Mito.  1:1,  2. — forge  Gaitin  Durin  tin  the  Marquis  tie 
.Sade;  ConsideraciSn  de  brufas  y  otras  gentet  engahotsu, 
Pedro  Gtimez  Valderrama;  anon,  on  Simone  de  Beau- 
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voir't  Ltf  mandarins. — En  el  reino  de  lo  absoluSo, 
Mernindo  Tellez;  El  untcornio,  Andr^  Holxuln;  Pe¬ 
dro  Gomez  Valderrama,  coocl. 

Norte.  XXIV:M4,  \^5.— Carta  a  Don  Ram6n  Me- 
nendex  Pidal  (on  hit  85th  birthday),  Manuel  Muhoz 
Oirte*:  Im  inflisencia  reciproca  entre  mexicanot  y 
espaAolet,  Eli  de  G<irtari. — Sohre  la  lengua  castellana, 
Mifcuel  de  Unamuno;  El  idioma  etpaAol  en  EtpaAa  y  en 
Mexico,  Manuel  Torre;  Las  antologlat  de  poesia  cuhana 
y  Alfonso  Cam’tn,  Valentin  Tejada. 

/wt  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXV:3. — El  homhre  y  el 
mundo  social  en  la  ohra  de  Fedrnco  Garcia  Ijorca, 
Maria  Teresa  Babin;  Huidohrrt  y  sus  detractores,  An¬ 
tonio  de  Undurrafta;  Los  suenns  de  Thomas  de  Quin- 
cey,  Fernando  Ale^ria;  fovellanos:  Vida  y  personahdad , 
Anftel  del  Rio. 

Nueva  Re  vista  de  Filologia  Hispdnica.  \\:2.- -Sohre 
la  originalidad  renacentista  en  el  estilo  de  Guevara. 
Juan  Marithal;  "Im  tierra  de  Alvargonxdlex":  Verso  y 
prosa,  Allen  W,  Phillips. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XI.IX;I,  2. — Herminia  C. 
Rrumana  en  el  recuerdo,  Hilda  Pina  Shaw;  Mis  rela- 
clones  con  Unamuno,  Alfonso  Reyes;  ^MohrJ  el 
Castellano  en  Fillpinas?  Samuel  Ar^uedas. — ^Deshii- 
manixar  el  arte?  Camilo  C.  Mandelli;  Tres  encuenlros 
con  Ruhen  Dario,  Roberto  Brenes  Mesrn. 

Revista  de  Archivos  Bihliotecas  y  Museos.  I,X:2, 
I.XI:I. — Bihliolecario  y  documenlalista,  una  fricci6n 
y  un  prohlema,  J.  I^sso  de  la  Vega;  Manuscritos 
espaholes  en  Burdens,  G/>mez  P^rez. — Relaciones 
fronteritas  entre  fa/n  y  Granada  el  aho  1479,  Juan  de 
Mata  Carriazo;  /ai  cultura  femenina  en  la  fpoca  de 
Isabel  la  CatSlica,  Maria  Dolores  flomez  Molleda. 

Revista  de  F.studios  Musicales.  111:7. — /ai  miisica 
eclesldstlca  argentina  en  el  perhdo  de  la  dominaci6n 
hispdnica,  Francisco  Curt  I^n^e. 

Re  vista  de  F.studios  Politicos.  No.  80. — ly>s  supuestos 
hlst6rico-sociol6gicos  del  cine  Italiano,  Luis  Dicz  del 
(Virral;  Im  religion  como  institucitin  en  los  F.studos 
Unidos,  P.  I.  M.  Fichtcr,  S.J. 

RevIsta  de  FUosojia.  XIV:52. — Articles  on  Saint  Au- 
(pjstine  by  Manuel  Mindin.  Juan  ZaraKiieta,  Adolfo 
Munoz  Alonzo,  An^el  C.  Vejja. 

RevIsta  del  Colegio  de  Abogados  de  Puerto  Rico. 
XV: I,  2. — Reexamen  del  precedente  judicial  en  Puerto 
Rico,  Manuel  Rodriguez  Ramos. — Im  transformaci/tn 
de  la  hermeneutica — F.l  caso  de  la  interpretaciSn  re- 
stiictiva,  Arturo  Estrella. 

RevIsta  Musical  Chilena.  IX;47. — Im  evoluciiin  esti- 
llstlca  en  la  ohra  de  Rene  Amengual,  Miguel  Aguilar. 

RevIsta  Nacional  de  Cultura.  No.  100. — F.l  Inca  Gar- 
cilaso,  escritor,  Luis-Alberto  Sinchez;  Aldous  Huxley  y 
la  mescalina,  Guillermo  Meneses. 

RevIsta  Shell.  IV:I5. — La  primera  editorial  inglesa 
para  HispanoamMca,  Pedro  Grases;  Algunos  apuntes 
sohre  literatura  nacional,  ]osb  Falibiani  Ruiz;  Arturo 
Uslar  Pietri,  Rafael  Pineda. 

Sur.  No.  235. — Articles  on  T.  E.  I-awrence  by  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart,  et  al. 

lot  Torre.  111:10. — /»/  dereihos  del  homhre  a!  co- 
nocimlento,  Renato  Treves;  Nuestro  verdadero  Hudson, 
Fryda  Schultz  de  Mantovani;  Becquer  en  Marti,  Eu¬ 
genio  Florit. 


English 

Accent.  XV:3. — Robert  Penn  Warren's  Criticism, 
Frederick  P.  W.  McDowell;  The  Moral  Axis  of  "Benito 
Cereno,"  William  Bysshe  Stein. 

The  ACI.S  Newsletter.  VI  :2. — From  Knowledge  to 
Wisdom,  Henri  M.  Peyre;  Asian  languages— A  U.  S. 
Weakness  and  What  Can  Be  Done  About  It,  Shirley 
Duncan  Hudson. 

The  Adelphi.  XXXI:4. — Movement  in  Writing, 
Philip  Oakes;  The  Mystery  of  Thomas  Gray,  William 
Scawen;  Rossini,  Sir  Steuart  Wilson;  Dorothy  Words¬ 
worth:  A  Centenary  Estimate,  Helen  Darbishirc;  Wal¬ 
ter  Pater  and  "The  Voices  of  Silence,"  Paul  West. 

American  Heritage.  Vl:5. —  Richly  illustrated  articles 
on  American  history  and  phenomena. 

.Imerican  Poetry  Magaxine.  XXXV1:3. — A  Note  on 
New  Zealand  Poetry,  J.  C.  Reid. 

American  Quarterly.  VII :2. — German  Criticism  of 
American  Drama,  Mary  Gaither  k  Horst  Frenz;  The 
Rediscovery  of  America,  (Jeorge  Bfus;  Peter  Zenger's 
Editor,  Vincent  Buranelli. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XIJII:3. — 
Kierhega>ird  and  Politics,  Howard  A.  Johnson;  The 
lambo  World  of  Pdr  Ijigerljvist,  Robert  Donald  Spec- 
tor. 

Americas.  Vn:7,  8,  0. — Manuel  Pedro  Gonzilez  on 
the  ten-volume  history  of  Cuba  edited  by  Ramiro 
(fuerra  y  Sinchez,  Jos#  M.  Perez  Cabrera,  Juan  J.  Re- 
mos,  and  Emeterio  S.  Santovenia;  Publications:  Ninth 
Floor  (on  Jos^  Simeao  I.eal),  Oir  Campos. — Irston 
R.  Karnes  reviews  Helmut  de  Terra’s  Ixvik  on  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humb«ildt;  Alice  Raine  on  l.at  raices  by 
Josh  M.iria  and  Ramona  Massip.  -What  Did  Columbus 
Mean  to  Europe?  Salvador  de  Madariaga;  What  Did 
Columbus  Mean  to  America?  Michael  G.  Hall;  A  Word 
with  lose  Quintero,  Lillian  I»rca. 

The  Americas.  XILI. — An  English  IJbrary  at  Trin¬ 
idad,  I  fill,  Eleanor  B.  Adams;  lastin  American 
.Irchivology,  1951-1954,  Rotcoe  R.  Hill. 

Annals  of  the  Organixation  of  American  States. 
VI :2,  3. — Texts  of  documents,  actions,  reports,  etc., 
(lertaining  to  the  GAS. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XV:3. — Issue  on  Education: 
Now  and  to  Come,  with  articles  by  Algo  D.  Hender¬ 
son,  et  al. 

Approach.  No.  16. — Alc-ert  Schweitzer,  Saint  and 
Scholar,  Richard  Kirk  Washburn. 

The  Armenian  Review.  Vni:2.— Karlen  Mixiradian 
on  Arshile  fmrky;  A  History  of  Armenian  Printing, 
H.  Kurdun. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXVI :6,  7,  8. — The  New  Material¬ 
ism,  Clare  Cameron.  -  The  Influence  of  laterature  in 
National  lafe,  R.  L.  Mrgroz. — Culture  in  Crisis,  S.  Hai¬ 
dar,  Jonathan  Boswell;  Olive  Schreiner:  A  Triumph 
and  a  Tragedy,  Dorrsthy  Hewlett;  Substance  and  Sym¬ 
bol  in  Poetry  (I),  A.  Closs. 

The  Atlantic.  CXCV1:I,  2,  3,  4. — Francis  Henry 
Taylor  on  Bernard  Berenson  at  ninety. — The  liters  of 
George  .Santayana,  Daniel  0»ry. — Michelangelo.  Fran¬ 
cis  Henry  Taylor;  The  Sea  in  laterature,  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison. — Dylan  Thomas  in  Wales,  John  Malcolm 
Brinnin;  Undergraduates  on  Apron  Strings,  Howard 
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Muinf<«rd  fonct;  The  Portrait  Painter  and  fht  Subject, 
Charlet  ll<jpkin»<>n;  Thomas  Mann’s  Farewell,  Frcd- 
rrif  Mfifton;  The  Water  in  the  Umpersity,  Alfred 
Kazin. 

Blachjriars.  XXXVI  :124-5,  426.— ^r/  and  the  Ima¬ 
gination,  Fxlward  Sarmiento. — Ian  Gregor  on  (>raham 
<ircenc. 

The  Bias  It  Mountain  Review.  No.  5.— Jacob  Lititz  on 
Paul  (joodman;  Pound’s  Propertius,  Paul  Carroll. 

Boolts  of  the  Month.  IJ(X:6.  Kritith  IvMik  newt. 

The  Central  Ijterary  Magazine.  XXXVIII:4. — The 
Immortal  Memory  of  William  Shaljeipearr,  W.  H.  M. 
Sparkt;  Herbert  and  Traherne,  J.  H.  Reeve;  Simenon: 
Surgeon  with  a  Pen  ( ll),  J.  L.  Johntton. 

Chuago.  11:5,  6,  7. — John  ('hancellcjr  on  the  Intti- 
tuie  lA  I^etign. — Miscellaneous. —  Modern  Woman,  Kl- 
len  Korden  Stevenson. 

The  Chicago  fewish  Forum.  XIV:1. — The  few  in 
French  and  (ierman  FoHtlore,  larthar  Kahn;  Franz 
Kafka:  The  Religion  of  Nostalgia,  Susan  Sontag;  The 
fewish  Author  and  His  Audience,  Harold  U.  Rihalow. 

Chinese  IJterature.  1955:1,  2.-  -<2uartcrly  issued 
from  Peking,  featuring  C'hinese  fiction,  verse,  and  crit¬ 
icism  in  English  translation. 

Chrysalis.  VlII:i-4,  5-6. — Ari hitecture  in  Theatres, 
James  Wilder  (ireen. — Design  in  the  Arts,  Bairil  Has- 
tings. 

Chveni  (iza  (Our  Path).  1955:4. — “Organ  of  Po¬ 
litical  arul  Public  C>pinion  in  the  (ieorgian  and  Eng¬ 
lish  l-anguage”  (English  Part),  (i.  A.  Kohachidse  on 
(irigol  I)iasamid7.e  at  eighty-five. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  IV;  1. — Articles  on  (>>lo- 
raiio  history. 

Commentary.  XX;  I,  2,  3. — The  Ijbraries  in  a  Time 
of  Tension,  James  Rorty;  Is  There  a  Middle  Way  in 
Culture?  Richard  ('hase. — Dr.  Flesch’s  Cure  for  Read¬ 
ing  Troubles,  Spencxr  Brown. — Falouard  RcKliti  on 
painter  Otto  Freundlich. 

Community.  11:2. — “An  International  (^arterly 
Journal"  issued  from  (^lombo,  Ceylon.  Buddhism  and 
the  Snentific  Revolution,  K.  N.  Jayatilicke;  C.  Aran- 
gaden  on  Sarvodaya;  The  Travail  of  fiidgement,  C.  R. 
Ilensman;  The  Aestheticism  of  Thomas  Mann,  G.  (». 

Confluence.  IV:2. — Symposium  The  Problems  of 
Religion  concl.  with  articles  by  David  Riesman,  Al- 
lierto  Moravia  (II),  R.  L.  Calhoun,  Alan  Price-Jonet 
(Religion  and  Ijterature),  Fjic  Weil;  Part  I  of  sym¬ 
posium  The  Relation  of  Advanced  to  Underdeveloped 
Countries,  Henri  Brunschwig,  Wilbert  E.  Moore. 

Cross  Currents.  V:3. — The  Roman  Index  of  Prohib¬ 
ited  Books,  Humphrey  J.  T.  Johnson;  Proust,  Georges 
Poulet;  Fixistential  Analysis:  An  Introduction  to  Its 
Theory  and  Method,  Ulrich  Sonnemann. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXX V:2. — V.  L.  O.  Chit- 
tick  on  Elizabeth  Bishop. 

Distent.  11:3. — Of  Knowledge  and  Power,  C.  Wright 
Mills;  The  Social  Implications  of  Freudian  ’’Revision¬ 
ism,”  Herbert  Marcuse. 

Drama.  No.  38. — ’’The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  C.  J. 
Sisson;  Will  Borne  lave?  W.  A.  Darlington;  Can  Play- 
writing  Be  Taught?  Nora  Ratcliff. 


The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXXI  :3. — Childhood  and 
Flarly  Youth  of  At  (cont. ),  Monk  Gibbon;  "The  En¬ 
vironment,  the  Painter,  and  the  Picture,'  Brian  O’Do¬ 
herty. 

Eastern  World.  IX;7,  8,  9. — “S.  E.  Asia,  Far  East, 
Pacific.” 

The  Egyptian  Economic  6r  Political  Review.  1:12. — 
“A  Monthly  Review  of  Politics  and  Economics  in  the 
Middle  Fast." 

Embryo.  11:1. — Literary  quarterly  featuring  verse 
and  reviews. 

Encounter.  V:l,  2,  3. — Falmund  Wilson  on  D.  S. 
Mirsky. — The  Intellectuals.  IV:  France,  Herbert  Liithy; 
The  Middle  Against  Both  Finds,  i.eslie  A.  Fiedler.— 
An  Essay  on  Snobbery,  Arthur  Koestler;  The  Intellec¬ 
tuals.  V:  Russia,  Hugh  Seton-Watson;  From  Coperni¬ 
cus  to  Einstein,  Michael  Polanyi. 

English.  X:59. — J.  E.  Cross  on  Chaucer's  Astrolabe; 
Petrarch  and  the  Fllizabethans,  P.  Thomson;  Helen 
Watson-Williams  on  Blake's  London  and  T.  S.  E.liot's 
The  Waste  luind. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  V:3. — The  iMrge  Ijsndscape: 
A  Study  of  Certain  Images  in  Ralegh,  Joyce  Horner; 
(lod win’s  Novels,  P.  N.  Furbank;  The  Contempt  of 
Ijterature,  I»uis  Allen;  The  Poetry  of  Fldwin  Muir, 
Fred  Grice. 

The  European.  Nos.  29,  30,  31. — A  Portrait  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  D.  S.  Savage. — T.  E.  l-awrence  and  the  Arabs, 
Desmond  Stewart. — Mainly  articles  on  Africa. 

Fluropean- Atlantic  Review.  V:2. — Belgium’s  Cul¬ 
tural  Heritage,  Hugo  van  de  Perre. 

Foreign  Affairs.  XXXIV:  1. — Articles  on  Germany, 
(»eneva  Omference,  China,  Japan,  Great-Britain,  Can¬ 
ada,  the  ('arribean  region,  and  various  other  topics. 

Freedom  First.  Not.  37,  38,  39. — V.  B.  Karnik  on 
the  Bandung  Oinference. — Planning  for  Freedom, 
Prabhakar  Padhye. — Mainly  political  articles. 

The  Hamann  News-l.etter.  1:4. — “A  Bulletin  of  Re¬ 
cent  Hamanniana.” 

Here  6r  Now.  No.  46. — “New  Zealand's  Independent 
Monthly  Review." 

The  Hibbert  fournal.  I.III;2H. — More  About 
Mithras,  John  Ferguson;  Divine  Kings  and  Dying  Gods, 
S.  (>.  F.  Brandon;  The  Male  God  and  the  God  of 
Males,  R.  J.  Zwi  Werblowsky;  Kabir,  Poet  and  Mystic, 
Roland  Stahl;  Mysticism  in  Browning,  Henry  Charles 
Duflin;  The  Mystery  of  the  Word,  Reginald  W.  Wilde. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  VIII  :6,  7. — "A  monthly 
rc|>ort  on  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  I^tin 
America." 

Hispanic  Review.  XXIII :3. — The  Folkloristic  pre- 
Stage  of  the  Spanish  Romance  ''Conde  Arnaldos,”  Leo 
Spitzer;  Metric  Problems  in  the  ’’Cancionero  de  ro¬ 
mances,"  Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke;  The  Ijterary  Fame 
of  Cervantes  in  Seventeenth-Century  Portugal,  Fdward 
edaser;  The  Elder  Moratin  and  Goya,  Falith  F.  Helman. 

The  Hudson  Review.  VIII  ;2. — Greek  Myths  and 
Pseudo  Myths,  Robert  Graves;  The  Cosmic  Trilogy  of 
C.  S.  Ixwis,  Wayne  Shumaker. 
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The  Indian  P.E.N.  XX1:S,  6,  7,  — The  iMnguage 

ProHem,  Kamala  S.  DonKcrkcry;  The  Old  and  the 
Sew  in  Marathi  Poetry,  P.,  T.  it  R.  Sikkar;  South 
African  Uterature,  K.  R.  Srinivasa  lycnftar. — Ijterature 
in  the  Unifertity  Curriculum,  Ci.  C.  Baniicrjce. — Ra- 
lasihani  Poets,  Matlhav  Sin>;h  “IVcpak";  Tilottaina 
Sirkar  on  Indian  collcf^e  magazines;  Salapat,  the  Poet 
of  Ljfe,  Ralamani  Amma;  Narcndranath  Misra  on 
“Kama  Kavi.” — L.  W.  S.  tm  Vintla  Karandikar;  notes 
anti  inft>rmation  on  Imlian  anti  fttrcign  literatures. 

Intro  Bulletin.  III. — “A  Literary  Newspaper  of  the 
Arts,”  issuetl  monthly;  devoteil  to  the  worlii  tif  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  music,  theater,  the  fiance,  anti  relatetl  asfiects 
of  cultural  interest,  ami  featuring  interviews,  reports, 
critical  analysis,  features,  reviews,  anti  comments. 

Irish  Writing.  No.  31. — Special  issue  on  W.  B.  Yeats. 
iMdy  Gregory  and  Yeats's  Cult  of  .Anstoiracy,  Peter 
Allt;  The  Sacred  Bool(  of  the  Arts,  lIuKh  Kenner; 
Yeats,  Berkeley,  and  Romanticism,  Don.dtl  Davie; 
Yeats’s  "Demon  and  Beast,"  Peter  Ure;  Yeats  as  a 
Playwright,  Valentin  IremonKer. 

The  Islamic  Quarterly.  11:2. — Some  Plato  in  an 
Arabic  Epitome,  A.  J.  Arberry;  Philosophical  Predeces¬ 
sors  and  Contemporaries  of  Ibn  Bdi/ah,  I).  M.  Dunlop; 
The  "Sa’Adatndmeh"  Attributed  to  Sdtir-i  Khusrau. 

The  fewish  Quarterly.  Illil. — Hyman  Ixvy  on  Al¬ 
bert  Einstein;  Romiun  Rolland's  Ijetters  to  Elie  Walach, 
Alfretl  Werner;  Joseph  Sagall  on  Chaim  Nachman  Bia¬ 
lik;  Can  We  Have  a  fewish  Culture  in  English?  A.  A. 
Rohack;  English,  Hebrew  or  Yiddish?  ('haim  Rabin; 
The  Possibilities  of  an  Anglo  fewish  Culture,  DavitI 
Daiches. 

The  fournal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism.  XIV:  1. 
— A  General  Methodology  for  the  Sdentific  Study  of 
Aesthetic  Appreciation,  Etienne  Souriau;  Refinements 
in  Architecture,  P.  A.  Michclis;  A  Review  of  Proportion, 
Rudolf  Arnheim;  Norwegian  Arts  and  Habits,  Camp¬ 
bell  CrtKkett;  The  Problem  of  Influence  in  Uterary 
History:  Notes  towards  a  Definition,  Ihab  II.  Ilassan; 
The  Aesthetics  of  Dugald  Stewart:  Culmination  of  a 
Tradition,  Walter  I.  Hippie,  Jr.;  Cognition  through 
Beauty  in  Moses  Mendelssohn's  Early  Aesthetics,  Fretl- 
eric  Will,  Jr.;  A  Meditation  on  Uterary  Blasphemy, 
Merritt  Y.  I  lushes. 

T he  fournal  of  fewish  Studies.  V’l :  1 . — T he  Mediaeval 
Mind,  J.  L.  Teicher. 

fudaism.  IV:3. — The  Temptation  of  fob — Tradition 
versus  Experience  in  Religion,  Robert  Corilis;  Trends 
and  Ideas  in  Modern  Hebrew  Uterature,  M.  |.  Steiner. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XVII:3. —  Don  Prriimplin: 
Ijorca's  Theatre-Poetry,  Francis  FerRUsson;  That  Muta¬ 
tion  of  Pound’s,  Falwin  lloniK;  Reflections  of  Toynbee, 
R.  P.  Blackmur;  The  Concrete  Universal:  Observations 
on  the  Understanding  of  Poetry  (II),  John  Oowe  Ran- 
vim;  "Im  Chartreuse  de  Parme":  Ironical  Ambiguity, 
H.  W.  Wardman. 

Ijsndfall.  IX :2. — Canadian  Utter,  Rtiy  Darnells;  M. 
K.  loseph  on  painter  John  Weeks;  Wellington's  Unity 
Theatre,  Bruce  Mason. 

Undscape.  V:l. — “Maftazine  t>f  Human  Geitgra- 
phy.” 

The  Uterary  Apprentice.  No.  19. — Published  annu¬ 
ally  for  the  U.P,  Writers’  Club  by  the  ColleRe  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts,  University  of  the  Philippines,  ami  featurinK 
fiction,  drama,  verse,  and  criticism.  Articles  of  particu¬ 


lar  topical  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  A  Symposium  on 
Utters,  Manuel  A.  Viray,  et  at.;  Depth  in  the  Cnticism 
of  Filipino  Novell  in  English,  Alfretlo  T.  Morales; 
Rhythm  in  Fiction,  Josefa  C.  I^va;  Nationalism  and 
the  Filipino  Intellectual,  Jose  A.  Iainsan{{;  symposium 
The  Artist's  Viewpoint,  Arturo  R.  Lu/,,  et  al.;  Felix- 
Iterto  C.  Sta.  Maria,  Mona  P.  Ilixhley  in  memonam 
Vicente  M.  Hilario. 

Uterary  Guide,  LXX:S,  9. — Evolving  Art,  Helen 
Rosenau;  What  I  Mean  by  Scientific  Humanism,  An¬ 
tony  Flew;  James  Guthrie  tin  FAelyn  Wau>{h. — The 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Imagery,  Hyman  I.evy;  Gide  and 
Homosexuality,  C.  G.  L.  Du  C.ann;  Kathleen  Nott  tin 
Alilous  Huxley;  Shakespeare,  Earl  of  Rutland'.'  T.  L. 
.\ilainson. 

The  Uindon  Magazine.  11:7,  8,  9. —  JtMelyn  Brtmke 
on  his  literary  ancestry;  A  Single  Saint  Uiup,  Pamela 
Hansford  Johnson;  AnKus  Wilson  t»n  Ivy  (aimpton- 
Burnett. — Critical  symposium  on  Aldous  Huxley,  with 
Contributions  by  FAclyn  WauKh,  et  al. —  Keynes,  Stra- 
t  hey  and  Virginia  Woolf  in  1917,  DavitI  (iarnett;  The 
World  Behind  the  Billboards  (on  the  ‘‘new  alienation” 
ainonK  American  writers),  laiwrence  Lipton. 

The  Marxist  Quarterly.  11:3. — A.  L.  Morton  on  the 
Bronte  sisters. 

Meanjin.  XIV:2. — A.  D.  Hope  on  Henry  Handel 
Richarilson's  Maurice  Guest;  .Source  Material  for  "The 
Young  Cosima,"  L.  A.  Trieliel;  Lu  Hsiin  and  "The 
True  Story  of  Ah  Q,"  J.  B.  Hanson-Iaiwe;  Poetry  and 
Radio,  Arthur  Phillips;  James  R.  Lawler  in  memonam 
Paul  Clauflel;  Psychopathic  Man  in  the  Contemporary 
French  Novel,  Jean  Batt. 

Mind.  LXIV;255. — "A  f.^arterly  Review  <if  Psy- 
cholf>Ky  ami  Philosophy,"  featurinK  scholarly  topic.il 
articles. 

The  Month.  XIII  /,.  XIV:  I,  2,  I  — The  Writings  of 
Sir  Max  Brerbohm,  Derek  Stanforil;  The U ndrrstanding 
of  Paul  Claudel,  Ernest  Beaumont. — Anthony  A.  Ste¬ 
phenson  on  Anvlican  (irtlcrs  (I). — Stephenson  cont. 
— Stephenson  cont. 

Music  fr  Utters.  XXXVI :3. —  Pablo  de  Sarasate:  His 
Histonial  Significance,  GraoKe  WtMilley;  The  Recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Sublime,  Victor  Bennett. 

The  Norseman.  XIII :4. — Van  Zaanten's  Inhrritanie, 
I.  P.  IltMlin. 

Northern  Review.  VII ;3. — James  Reaney  tm  Pratt’s 
Towards  the  Ust  Spifie. 

Numbers.  1:3. —  What  Is  the  Uterary  Situation? 
Frank  Sarxevm;  James  K.  Baxter  tm  Oscar  Wiltle. 

The  Ohlahoma  Quarterly.  IV;4. — “A  Rccortl  of  Re¬ 
search  ami  Review,"  featurinK  ctmtribuiitms  by  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  faculty  members. 

origin.  No.  16. — ’‘A  (’.Quarterly  ft,r  the  Creative," 

The  Pacific  Spectator.  IX  :3,  s|>ecial  supplement. — 
The  American  War  Novel:  An  Affirming  Flame,  ('hes- 
ter  E.  I'.isinKer;  “Literature  from  Asia"  set  turn.  f)n 
the  struKKic  for  IntItMrhina. 

The  Paris  Review.  No.  10.—- GeorKe  Plimpton  ami 
Max  Steele  interview  James  Thurber. 

Partisan  Review.  XXII:3. — Artists  and  Old  Age, 
Gtittfried  Benn;  Wilderness  and  Civilixation:  A  Nrite 
on  William  Faulkner,  Ursula  Brumm;  Portrait  of 
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Maikiapelti,  AUierto  Moravia;  The  Image  of  the  Tat  her 
(on  Mawthornc't  My  Kiniman,  Ma/or  Mohneux  and 
Shcrw'Mid  Anrirrvon't  /  Want  to  Know  Why),  Simon 
^).  Ixvaer;  The  Ijvmg  Whitman,  R.  W.  Flint;  The 
Storiet  of  haoi  Hahrl,  S(c\en  Marcuv. 

Pegatut.  IV:  1. — Magazine  of  verse. 

The  Pertonaliil.  XXXVl:}.—Tuino  and  Kenaittance 
Platonum,  Paul  Oskar  Kruteller;  Bergton't  Influence 
on  Whitehead,  Roland  Stahl;  Kontard't  "L‘ flection  de 
ton  tfpulcre,"  fenny  land  Porter. 

Philotophical  Studiet.  VI  :5. — Pragmatitm  and  the 
VenfiaMity  Theory  of  Meaning,  William  P.  Alston. 

Poetry.  IJ(XXVI:4,  5,  6. — Barbara  (iibbv  <»n  Stephen 
Spender's  Collected  Poems. — Verse  and  reviews. — John 
laigan,  (2arl  B<Mje  on  FI.  E.  Cummings. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLVItlll. —  Hant  Anderten't 
Birthplace,  Richard  Church;  The  Poet,  the  Saint  and 
the  Modern  World  (I),  Stuart  Holroyd. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXIX  :2,  3.-  F!.ugene  Tedd  on 
lltomas  Wolfe;  The  Style  of  Contemporary  Poetry, 
Robert  E.  Knoll;  The  Ditillutioned  (Max  Eastman,  Ar- 
thur  Koestler,  Ignazio  Silone,  Andrf  (>ide,  l»uis 
F'ischer),  J.  E.  I^rosiignol. — Howard  A.  Burton  on 
Western  movies;  The  Spirit  of  Irony  in  Eliot’ t  Plays, 
Charles  I.  Glicksberg. 

Quarterly  Review  of  IJlerature.  VIII :2. — Play,  verse, 
prose. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LXII:2. — The  Faith  of  a  Scholar, 
|.  Bartlet  Brebner;  R.  L.  Fauconnier  on  (>eorge  (iissing; 
The  Canadian  University,  A.  R.  M.  Lower. 

Quest.  1:1. — S.  Oikeriee  on  Indian  student  life;  D.  G. 
Nadkarni  on  the  Japanese  film  date  of  Hell,  Ignazio 
Silone *s  self-portrait;  The  Future  of  Indian  Music, 
(aimolata  Dutt;  M.  Krishnan  on  Nakkeerar's  Neda- 
nal-vaadai. 

Quixote.  l955:Spring. — Notes  on  University  Aims; 
or.  Ivory  Towers  and  Marhet  Places,  S.  tJorley  Putt. 

Recent  Books  in  Mexico,  lift. —  llulletin  of  the  Ontro 
Mexicano  de  Facritores. 

Recurrence.  VI:2I. — “A  Quarterly  of  Rhyme.” 

Renascence.  Vlll:l. — Sister  M.  Maura,  S.S.N.I).  on 
('hristopher  Fry;  Two  Meanings  of  Symbolism:  A 
Grammatical  Exerase,  W.  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr.;  Symbolism 
in  "Brighton  Rock,"  F.  A.  McfJowan. 

Research  Wctrk.  No.  2i. — The  Development  of  Po¬ 
litical  Science  in  Sweden,  (iunnar  Ileckwher. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  XIJX:5,  6,  7. — Organ  of 
Tbe  Ahmadiyya  Movement  issued  from  Pakistan. 

The  Russian  Review.  XIV:3. — Moscow  University, 
1755-1955,  Cyril  Bryner;  V.  Zotov  in  memonam 
Boris  Petrovich  Vysheslavtsev. 

Scandinainan  Studies.  XXVII  :3. — The  " F6stbrcrSra- 
saga"  and  the  Oral  Tradition,  Henry  Kratz. 

.Science  6r  Society.  XIX: I. — An  Approach  to  the 
Interpretation  of  Dreamt,  L.  S.  Williamson. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  VI  ;3. — "Timeon"  and  the 
Conceit  of  Art,  W.  M.  Merchant;  Cast-off  Copy  for  the 
First  Foho  of  Shakespeare,  Charlton  Hinman;  The 
Case  of  the  Decapitated  Cast  or  "The  Night  walker" 


at  Smock  dlley,  Allan  Stevenson;  The  Problem  of 
"fulius  Caesar,”  F>ncst  Schanzer;  McKerrow’s  Edi¬ 
torial  Pnnaplet  for  Shakespeare  Reconsidered,  Fred- 
son  Bowers;  Adversity  and  the  Miracle  of  Love  in 
"King  Lear,"  Paul  N.  Siegel. 

Shenandoah.  VI  :3. — Symposium  The  Southern  Lit¬ 
erary  Renascence,  Randall  Stewart,  et  al.;  Ibsen's 
"Haunted  House,"  Donald  R.  Pearce;  Notes  on  the 
Present  State  of  Pound  Studiet,  Gordon  Ringer. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LIV:3. — Boredom, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  Stebelton  H.  Nulle;  The  Bacon¬ 
ians:  Madness  through  Method,  Louis  J.  Budd;  Yeatsian 
Drama  and  the  Dying  Hero,  Irving  David  Suss;  A 
Reassessment  of  "The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell," 
C.  N.  Slavrou;  Freedom  and  Form:  Frost's  Double 
Discipline,  William  Mulder;  Alice  M.  Baldwin  on  El* 
len  (dasgow. 

Sparrow.  1:3. — An  irregular  quarterly  devoted  to 
poetry. 

Stand.  No.  10. — F.  Wrxxls  on  H.  D.  Thoreau. 

Tamil  Culture  1V:2. — The  Problem  of  a  "National" 
or  "Official  Ijinguage"  in  India,  A  Senthamilan; 
Kunnfa,  P,  L.  Sarny;  Bharathi’t  Youth  ( 1882-1904), 
Kamil  Zvelebil. 

Thought.  XXX:1I7,  118.— John  W,  Simons,  Her- 
Itert  A.  Musurillo  on  Chrutopher  Dawson's  outline 
of  a  tentative  program  for  the  study  of  Christian  cul¬ 
ture;  Yeats  and  the  Human  Body,  William  Noon;  Van 
Cleve  Morris,  Robert  F,  Harvanek  on  "Thomists  and 
Pragmatists”;  Claudel  It  Dead,  Fernand  Vial;  A  W.  H. 
Auden  Bibliography  1924-1955,  Joseph  P.  Clancy. — 
American  Catholics  and  the  Intellectual  Life,  John 
Tracy  Ellis;  Metaphor,  A.  P.  Ushenko. 

Trace.  No.  13. — More  on  Poetry  and  Drama,  Law¬ 
rence  Lipton. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLVIII:941,  942,  943.— 
Two  Glimpses  of  fapan,  D.  J.  Enright;  Yeats  and  the 
Irish  Mind,  David  Paul;  The  Mandarins  of  Pant,  Way- 
land  Young. — John  Rosselli  on  Verdi  as  dramatist; 
fapanete  Theatre,  D.  J.  F.nright;  Acting  the  Workt, 
Richard  Findlater;  The  Patron  Saint  of  Courtesans, 
Falith  Saunders;  The  Artist  and  Modern  Society,  John 
Berger. — Special  section  on  science;  The  Contact  of 
Cultures,  F.  C.  Bartlett;  Peter  Fison  on  science-fiction; 
Art  It  Autonomous,  Patrick  Heron. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  Special  issue. — On  the 
history  of  the  ten-year  old  magazine.  Index  Vols.  1-10. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXI V:4. — Litera¬ 
ture  and  the  laterary  fudgment,  Dorothy  Walsh;  Mar¬ 
low's  Quest,  Jerome  Thale;  The  Storm  Scene  in  "Para¬ 
dise  Regained":  A  Reinterpretation,  Dick  Taylor,  Jr.; 
"Samson's"  Middle:  Aristotle  and  Dr.  fohnton,  M.  E. 
Grenander;  The  Meaning  and  Structure  of  "Pippa 
Pastes,"  Margaret  Eleanor  Glen. 

Variegation.  X:39, — “A  Free  Verse  Quarterly.” 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXI ;4. —  Walt 
Whitman  and  the  American  Tradition,  Floyd  Stovall; 
David  L.  Cohn  on  William  Alexander  Percy. 

The  Vitvabharati  Quarterly.  XX:3. — Rabindranath 
on  New  Year's  Day  (1925),  Leonard  Elmhirst;  Let¬ 
ters  of  Rabindranath  Tagore:  III;  On  World-Interpre¬ 
tations:  II,  Walter  Liebenthal;  Robert  G.  Newton  on 
audience-actor  relations. 


The  Wettern  Humanitiet  Review.  IX:3. — Einstein's 
Reflections  on  Ufe  and  Religion,  Willum  Kent;  Truth 
and  Censorship:  The  Story  of  "The  Red  Carnation," 
Elio  Vittorini;  Coleridge's  "Self  Unravelling  Clue": 
Its  Meaning  for  Education,  William  Walsh;  D.  H, 
latwrence:  True  Emotion  as  the  Ethical  Control  in 
Art,  Ralph  N.  Maud;  Jesse  Bier  on  John  Peale  Bishop; 
Ira  N.  Hayward  on  Peter  Viereck. 

Wettern  Review.  XIX  :4. — The  Circle  and  the  Cen¬ 
ter:  Reality  and  Madame  Bovary,  Georges  Poulet; 
Frank  lliompson  on  Willum  Carlos  Willums's 
Paterson. 

Wings.  Xn:3. — "A  Quarterly  of  Verse." 

World  Affairs  Inter^eter.  XXVI  :2. — .  .  primar¬ 
ily  interested  in  the  interpretation  and  philosophical 
diKUssion  of  world  affairs." 

The  Yale  Review.  XLV:1. — fane  Austen  and  the 
Plight  from  Fancy,  Frank  O'Connor;  The  Citadel  of 
Ijrarmng,  James  Bryant  Conant;  The  Resonance  of  the 
World,  James  McBride  Dabbs. 

Various  Languages 

Vmdroten.  11:1, 2,  3. — Erindrings-Fragmenter,  Fdith 
Rcxle;  Den  en^elte  og  det  politihte,  Conrad  Raun. — 
Paul  la  Cour  in  memonam  Astrid  Noack;  K/eld  Abell 
og  det  retorishe  drama,  Peter  P.  Rohde;  excerpts  from 
speeches  at  the  Soviet  Writers  Congress,  Moscow,  Dec. 
1954. — Det  guddommelige  barn.  Et  motiv  hot  Karen 
Blixen,  Aage  Henriksen;  Frohostpatsiar  med  Dylan 
Thomas,  Mary  Ellin  Barrett;  Simone  Weil  tom  realist, 
Sally  Salminen. 

Amsterdams  Tifdtchnft  voor  Letterhunde.  II  ;3,  4-5. 
— De  hwadratuur  van  de  twi/fel  (III),  H.  R.  Eyl; 
Vestdi/h  en  de  fanuthpp,  S.  F.  Witstein;  W,  J.  Simons 
on  De  Haan's  Een  Nieuw  Carthago;  Een  Nederlandte 
letterhundige  familie  en  het  Noorden  (II),  Mea 
Ni|land-Verwey. — Issue  in  memonam  P.  N.  Van  Eyck, 
edited  by  Johan  B.  W.  Pnlak  &  Wim  J.  Simons,  with 
contributioru  by  C.  Bitiremieux,  et  al. 

Het  Boeh  van  Nu.  VIII:11,  12.— G.  Stuiveling  on 
J.  C.  Brandt’s  study  of  Eluabeth  Maria  Post;  Multatuli, 
van  Eeden  en  van  Looy,  G.  H.  ’s-tiravesan<le;.V/o</erne 
en  niet-moderne  Poetie,  Alfred  Kossmann. — G.  ff. 
's-Gravesande  on  Herman  van  den  Bergh;  P.  H.  Dubois 
on  Willem  G.  van  Maanen;  D.  de  Vries  on  Jef  I-ast's 
Bail  in  de  Kentenng;  De  Paradoxen  van  fean-Paul 
Sartre,  Pierre  H.  Dubois;  Raymond  Brulez  on  Henri 
Perruchoi's  Van  Gc^h  book;  Hella  S.  ffaasse  on  Fran- 
foisc  Sagan's  Bon/our  trittesse. 

Ijtterair  Patpoort.  X:87,88. — iMteroem  voor  Bry her, 
J.  J.  Strating;  L.  Th.  Lehmann  on  Franfoise  Mallet- 
Joris  and  Fraofoise  Sagan;  Eric  van  der  Steen  on 
(ieorge  Orwell;  Queeste  for  Corvo,  Jacques  den  Haan. 
— Johan  van  Os  on  Schwarser  Orpheus;  Arnoud  de 
Jong  on  Stanley  Gardner's  critical  study  of  William 
Blake,  Infinity  on  the  Anvil;  Eric  van  der  Steen  on  Eri- 
kine  Caldwell;  G.  Sdtemann  on  Cecil  Day  I>ewis. 

Mens  en  Kotmot.  XI:4. — Bifbelte  tymbolieh  (I), 
C.  J.  Schuurman. 

Roeping.  XXXI  :3,  4. — Nieuw  licht  op  fonher  fan 
van  der  Noot,  Gerard  Knuvelder. — Cemeensthap  en 
dichter,  Michel  van  der  Plas;  Bneven  en  inedita  van 
facobut  van  Looy,  G.  H.  's-Gravesande;  Jan  Alain  Daf 
on  Romano  Guardini;  Lambert  Tegenbosch  on  Chris 
de  Graaff. 
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Wending.  X:4,  5,  6-7. — Last  instalment  of  Baron 
van  Tuyll  van  Sercxiskerken's  reixirt  on  the  Evanston 
meeting  of  world  churches. — De  Zeewolf  van  Eduard 
Hoomik^,  W.  Barnard. — Special  number  on  Youth. 

Dietsche  Wofande  en  Belfort.  1955:5,  6.—Cami  in 
Het  laind  Nod.^fttt  de  Haes;  Henn  Bruning  over  Guido 
Geselle,  Em.  Janssen,  S.J.;  France  ttanpunten  tegenover 
Claudel,  Pierre  Berteloot. — Pantuns,  W.  A.  Braasem; 
Guido  Gexelle,  de  andere?  K.  de  Busschere;  Herman 
Servotte  on  Graham  Greene's  Loser  Takes  All. 

De  Dittel.  IV:5. — "International  Bibliograhsch  Tijd- 
uhrift." 

Nieuw  Vlaams  Ti/dtchrift.  IX:4,  5,  6. — Knokhen 
met  de  Herr  Hermanowthi  (on  contemjxirary  Flemish 
literature),  Hubert  I.ampo. — Het  Geheim  van  Wolff 
en  Deken,  Garmt  Stuiveling;  Het  Noord nederlandte 
Prosa,  Pierre  II.  Dubois. — Max  Sthuchart  on  Orson 
McC^ullers;  facob  Israel  De  Haan,  W.  J.  Simons. 

De  Peritcoop.  V:9,  10. — Caw  B.  Vaanilrager  inter¬ 
views  Alfred  Kossmann;  R.  F.  Lissens  on  August  Ver- 
meylen. — Andr^  M.  Pols  on  Jacinto  Benavente. 

De  Vlaamte  Gidt.  XXXIX:7,  8. — De  Mithra  Mythe, 
Jan  Caix. — Hotte,  de  Humanist,  Albert  Lilar;  Over  de 
Schuonheid,  Dirk  Caister;  De  moderne  Schilderhunst 
op  Kaarten  gezet,  Jan  Walravens;  Honderd  jaar  Neder¬ 
landte  Muxiek,  Lex  van  Delden. 

De  Tt/erne.  X:7,  8. — In  Frititut  oer  in  Frisiatl  lit 
de  Walden,  H.  T.  J.  Miedema. — De  foarhar  foar 
Slauerhoff,  O.  Postma;  Inkyk  en  litsicht,  Feilde  Schurer. 

lAtohatar,  VI:4-5. — EmlefietH  Bartok  BHiira,  Sin- 
dor  Veress;  Thomas  .Mann  Ralaldra,  Kiroly  Kerenyi; 
Filmelet  Magyarortxdgon,  Geza  Ekecs;  Magyar  elemek 
ax  amerikai  txinpadon  a  XIX.  txdxadban,  Fereiw  Mag¬ 
yar;  Magyar  reginy-tiker  Amerikaban,  Jdzscf  Molnir; 
Koestler  Arthur  vallomatai,  Mikva  Fenyd;  Bolcto  et 
bagoly,  Imre  Vimos;  Monsieur  Pryrefitte  is  a  Vatikdn, 
Bertalan  Hatvany;  Habtburg  Otto  kdnyve,  Gyula  Bor- 
bindi. 

Autonia.  X:4. — Mickiewiix  e  I'llalia,  Ubaldo  Riva; 
Echi  d'amore  nelle  linche  cineti.  Liana  de  Luca. 

aut  aut.  Nos.  27,  28. — Etperienta  conotcenxa  ttorica 
e  filotofia,  Enzo  Paci;  Ettstensa  e  relaxione  nella 
poetia  inglete  contemporanea,  Roberto  Sanesi;  Stati 
Uniti,  letteratura  nasionale,  (daudio  (iorlier;  Intro- 
duzione  al  "Dolore”  di  Ungaretti,  (iigi  Cuvalli. — 
Ditcorto  filosofico,  Pietro  C-huxli;  II  "Portrait"  e  la 
prosa  di  Dylan  Thomas,  Rolierto  Sanesi. 

Filotofia.  VI  ;3. — L'uomo  e  la  natura,  Augusto 
Guzzo;  l.eibnix  e  la  logica  formale,  Francesco  Barone. 

Galleria.  V:3-4. — 16  ottobre  194),  Ciiacomo  Delie- 
nedetti;  poems  by  Vittorio  B<Mloni,  Chuseppe  Bonaviri, 
et  al.;  II  disertore,  Eugenio  Vitarelli. 

il  giornale  letterario.  VIII  :6,  7. — Del  bello  tenvere, 
Ciuido  Pusmkh;  Psicologia  teatrale.  Carmen  Scano.— 
Saluto  a  Giovanni  Papini,  Ridolfo  Maz/ucconi;  II  poeta 
moderno,  Mario  Gallo. 

Ijettere  Italiane.  VII:1,  2. — II  Tasso  e  la  Francia, 
Italo  Siciliano;  II  "Torquato  Tasso"  di  W.  Goethe, 
Bonaventura  Tecchi;  lot  storia  letteraria:  Croce  e 
Matlheissen,  C'laudio  Ciorlier;  Di  alcune  opere  frameti 
su  Dante,  (iiorgio  Barberi  Squarotti. — Scelta  linguit- 
tica  e  reatione  antiletterana  nel  "Morgante,"  Franca 
Agrrxi;  Antonio  Conti  e  il  clastuitmo  del  primo  sette- 
cento,  Ferruccio  Uhvi;  Da  Goszano  a  Montale,  Fal- 
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u;<rHo  Sanxuincti;  II  romrtto  di  leneratura,  Alberto 
('vraciiolo. 

Ijhertii  della  Cultura.  No».  10.  il  .--OmanKio  a 
C.riMr,  VittcjTkj  Stella;  II  peniiero  ptjlituo  degli  aulori 
del  " tederalut”  V.n7x>  Taxliaco/zti. — L'arte  di  Mono 
Tohtno,  (iucinto  SpaKnoletti;  II  Sud  e  il  froniumo 
tuliurale,  Kanaello  Franihini;  ljuellu  the  inierena  a 
Hilone  ttntifjre,  Nkola  ('hiar<iinontc. 

Mondo  Araho.  No.  6. — Mondo  cattoUco  e  mondo 
ulamuo,  hnrico  Imabato. 

II  Muhno.  IV:5,  6. — Hhrenhurg  denumta.  Pier 
I.uiKi  OinteMi;  lialiani  a  Oxftjrd,  trona<a  di  un  in- 
tontro  tuliurale,  L'lierto  Scarpelli. — Dino  Huzzati  e  la 
nuova  leiteralura  allegorira.  Kilo  Hartolmi;  Rrnato 
Hertatihini  on  I’aolo  il  caJdo  by  Vitaliano  Krancati. 

I'aideia.  X:l,  2-3. — Tetnita  e  tide  dei  Iraduthiri 
elitahetliani  dei  madngah  ilaliani,  Alfredo  Oliertcllo; 
Veruom  moderne  della  Rthha,  (iKivanni  KinaKli. — 
Siudi  d'etlelita  anlita,  Fabio  (^upaiuolo;  Carducti  e 
Murike,  Vittore  Puani;  L'ongine  delle  allolropie  negli 
aniit hi  piedi  meinti,  Amerindti  (^amilli;  Una  lettera 
ignoralu  iiilla  morte  del  Melailatio,  I<»cph  Fucilla. 

Paragone.  Vl:65,  66. — Pertorio  di  kaffaello  (iio- 
vine,  KolK-rto  Ixo^bi;  Antologiu  di  ariiiti,  Italo  Faldi, 
c-t  al. —  Im  poena  di  l-ouiie  l-ahe,  Mario  Luzi;  Tre 
narralori  niiliani,  C'arlo  Bo;  l.'ultimo  romanzo  di 
Hrantali,  Francesco  S(|uarcia. 

fjueiiioni.  1954:1,  2,  3-4,  5  -6,  1955:1,  2. — Ideolo- 
gia  e  arte,  (ialvano  della  Voljie;  Coniraddizioni  della 
noitra  cultura,  Armanda  (iuKlucci;  Diario  di  Kafka, 
(Hear  Navarro;  l-a  linta  tialiana  del  novetenio,  Fal- 
oardo  SanKuineti. — Appunti  per  una  teoria  tonologua, 
Nicola  Abbaftnano;  Pavete  e  i  giovani,  Armanda  <«ui- 
ducci. — Short  dramas  by  Jean  Tardieu,  F.uitene  Iones¬ 
co,  Arthur  Adamov,  (Jeor^e  Schchadc. — l-ilotofia  e 
teatro,  F'nzo  I’aci;  /a»  quetnone  della  cultura  di  tin- 
iftra,  Rolicrio  (fuiducci;  copious  notes  on  art. — l^l- 
leraiura  lovielua  a  Congretto,  Rolierto  (iuiducci;  Pilo- 
Sofia,  lingiiaggio,  e  arte  in  Maurice  Merleau  Ponty, 
('.arlo  Au^usto  Viano. — Medioevo  e  romantitismo. 
Albino  (lalvano;  Dal  diario,  Flio  Kartolini. 

Kaiiegna  Mediterranea.  VII  :3,  4. — Attiviia  dell' 
Accademia  nel  hiennio,  /952-S3,  anon. — l,e  nuove 
torrenn  della  leneratura  alhanese,  Krnrsto  Koliqi;  / 
rnuiiulmani  dal  Medilerraneo  al  Pakistan,  llabibur 
Rahman;  Hsordio  su  Tasso,  Meiasiasio  e  Foscolo,  van 
niediterranei,  F'ranccK'o  Sa|M>ri;  Cristianesimo  e  IslUm, 
Kkrcm  Telhai. 

Keultd.  V:29. — Im  poena  di  Pascoli  verso  una  con- 
clusione  critica,  Renato  ('annavalc;  Fortuna  del  Pas- 
colt  in  Frantia,  I.ionello  Fiumi. 

vita  e  pentiero.  XXXVIII  :maKi{io,  >{ntxn<*>  luxlio. — 
Iji  vera  originaliiii  de  Fliiisirin,  Luiki  Bertoni;  Moravia 
e  Ulisse,  M.  Stkeo. — Un  aspetto  dell'amma  tinese  nei 
racconti  popolan,  FraiKesco  OlKiati;  Medioevo  e 
umanenmo  nella  prosa  agosliniana  del  Trecento,  Ma¬ 
ria  Sticco;  Suola  Ian,  poeta  initiano,  Knzo  Noe  Oi- 
rardi. — Uli  "intellettuali"  e  il  totalitarismo,  l^hris- 
tianus;  Prosa  agosliniana  del  Trecento,  Maria  Sticco; 
Speranza  oltre  I'angostia  in  (iertrud  von  l-e  Fort,  Ines 
Scaramucci. 

Samtiden.  I.XIV:I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. — Norske  romaner 
og  noveller  1954,  Ma^da  Koch  I'homassen. — Kultur- 
dehatt  I  Sorge?  Daniel  liaakonsen;  Kritik  og  livssyn, 
F>lini;  Nielsen. — Sorsk  lyfikk  <  I'cktl.  Alfred  llau){c; 
KkiI  Tvetcris  on  Walt  Whitman.— Haakon  Lie  on 


I'lhannes  Vilhelm  Jensen. — Olav  Midttun  on  Anders 
Vassbotn;  Ingyar  Hauffe  on  W,  H.  Auden. — Ti-irt 
minne,  Francis  Bull;  Menneskel  selv — del  vange  ktd- 
turprohlem,  Kva  Nordland;  Fra  Benedetto  Croce  til 
Hermann  Weyl,  Frcdrkk  Stavdal. 

Vinduet.  IX  :2. — Poetien  og  det  vtrkehge,  Erlint; 
Christie;  Dsten  Spistrand  on  Swedish  (Micts  Lindc){ren, 
Aspenstrdm,  Vennberg,  Isaksson;  Trygve  (irciff  on 
Roliert  Oirydon. 

Kultura.  Nos.  93-94,  95. — Witold  (fombrowkz  on 
Polish  literature  between  the  wars;  (an  Brzekowski  un 
the  Polish  avant-garde  movement  between  1917  an<l 
1939. — Anon,  on  the  PFlN-<2lub  Omgress,  Vienna, 
1955. 

Gazeta  literdria.  111:33,  34,  35. — Fontes  do  Romance 
Garreltiano  "Miragaia,"  Narciso  de  Azevedo. — Pano¬ 
rama  da  liieratura  contempordnea  nos  F.stados-Umdos, 
|ohn  Brown;  Dois  /ornalisias  qiie  ahandonam  a  ac- 
tividade  profissional ,  anon. — Antonio  Correia  de  Oli¬ 
veira,  loacjuim  Ferreira:  O  Padre  Fernando  Augutto 
da  Silva,  David  RcMirigues. 

O  Insliiulo.  No.  116. — Cartas  de  el-rei  1).  Manuel 
//  ao  prof.  Fldgar  Prestage,  Antdnio  Alvaro  IViria;  Um 
hiimaniita  portugues  no  circulo  literdria  de  Henri  de 
Mesmet,  Joaquim  Veri'ssimo  Serrao. 

Portutale.  1:3. — Sohre  a  Minha  Colahorofdo  na 
Ohra  da  "Renascenfa  Poriuguesa,"  Antonio  Sergio; 
Um  Fsquetido  Prefdcio  de  Oliveira  Martins,  Jorge  de 
Sena;  I‘r6logo  \As  "Odes  e  Canfoei"  de  l-uis  de  Ma- 
galhdes],  Dliveria  Martins. 

4  venios.  1:2-3,  4-5-6. — Un  Garrett  hrasileiro,  Jose 
tHorio  de  f)livrira;  Os  Rimances  Galaico-Portugueses 
e  os  Castelhanos,  Amandio  Cxsar;  Bernard  Shaw  e  o 
sen  "Pygmalion,"  Joao  (iaspar  Sinioes;  fose  Geraldo 
Vieira  e  o  romance  hrasileiro  contempordnea,  Ainan- 
dio  Cesar. — Ijteratura  Sactonal,  lateraiiira  Universal, 
('arlos  (^unha;  Da  Vida  e  da  Morte  de  F'ugenio  d'Ors, 
l.uis  de  Duariros;  A  poesia  de  Ahmed  Rassem,  An¬ 
tonio  Losa;  O  Teatro  Poetico  de  T.  S.  F.hot,  M.inurl 
Antunes. 

Kalpana.  1955:  June,  July,  August. — Prose,  verse, 
criticism. 

Knfiievnost.  1955:  1-2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  -8. — Mala  pano¬ 
rama  savremenog  romana,  Milos  I.  Bandk. — Povodom 
Spendera,  Jovan  Khristnf. — Nala  drama  i  nala  scena, 
Vlailimir  Petrnf. — Nepretenctozna  ameri^k<t  drama, 
Vladimir  Petrk. — Tendenci/e  u  savremenom  /ugo- 
slovenskom  shkarstvu,  Aleksa  Celelxinovk. — Soci/alis- 
tilki  pokret  u  Vo/vodini  (1890-1919),  A.§. 

Radovi  Staroslavenskog  Insiituta.  1955,  knjiga  2. — 
Sapomene  o  grafi^koi  strukturi  glagoljice,  Thorvi 
Fkkhardt;  Prvi  uzmak  glagolpce  u  kf^ktti  f'itk.itpiPi 
Mate  Polonijo. 

Bihliolekshladel.  XL:6,  7. — "Organ  h'ir  Sveriges  all- 
nianna  biblioteksfdrening." 

Bokvannen.  X:10. — Interview  with  Sven  Stolpe. 

BLM  ( Bonniers  Ijtterdra  Magasinf.  XXI  V;6. — 
Selma  laigerlof's  psykuk^  kofttilulion ,  J0rgen  Ravn; 
C.  (>.  Bjurstrum's  literary  letter  from  Pans;  Michael 
Meyer  on  Frans  G.  Bengtsson. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXIV:6,  7. — Harald  Mogensen  on 
the  1954-55  theater  season  in  Cxipenhagen;  Aud 
Thagaard  on  theater  in  Oslo. — N.  B.  Stormbum  on 
V'aind  Linna;  Holger  Ahlenius's  report  on  the  Stock- 
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holm  theater  season;  Kjell  fljern  on  theater  in  (Jote- 
borg. 

Samtid  och  Framtid.  XII  :6. — V'l  och  t'3ra  /(lauil^er, 
Daniel  Andreae;  Xy  unit'erniettuppruitmng,  Sven 
Ulric  Palme;  SanJ(t  Enk  konung,  Benjft  C$.  .So<lerberj{. 

Tiden.  XLVn:6. — Kontt  och  tradgirdcsl(dticl,  Har¬ 
ry  Schein;  KarleJ(  i  t/ugonde  tel(lel,  Boris  Bcitzikoff. 

Multi-Ungual 

The  Ameruan-derman  Revtew.  XXI:6.  —  The 
\kit  hard\  Strauss  legacy,  Robert  Breucr;  Stax  Ijeher- 
mann.  Pioneer  of  German  Impressionism,  Alfred 
Werner. 

AnnaJes  Universitatis  Saraviensis  ( Philosophie- 
Inures).  111:3—4. — La  dialectologte  argonnaise,  Ro¬ 
land  Blondin;  Kohert  Challes  et  le  "Inurnal  httSraire" 
de  la  Haye  ( 17 H-I7 IS),  F.  Dcloffre;  Kant  und  die 
Philosophie  der  Xeuxeit,  Bela  Freiherr  v.  Branilen- 
stein;  H'as  heisst:  "l^hendiges  H'issen"?  josef  Derbo- 
lav;  Glucit  und  Kacme,  Joseph  Miiller-Blattau;  Tan- 
chelm  von  Antwerpen,  Walter  Mohr. 

Allante.  III:2.. — The  "iMmentactones"  of  foao 
Pinto  Delgado,  A.  U.  H.  Fishlock;  Almeida  Garrett, 
N.  J.  I^nib;  Some  Venezuelan  Boo^t,  Fdward  Sar- 
miento. 

l^s  Cahiers  iMxemhourgeois.  XXVII ;3-4. — Pierre 
Seghert  et  ton  oeuvre,  Vincent  Montriro;  Joseph- 
Fmiile  Muller  on  Fernand  Ligcr. 

El  C.larin.  No.  15. — Im  nota  religlota  en  la  poetia 
de  Ijoria,  Alfonso  Maeso  FLnKuidanos;  Un  atpecto  de 
lot  "romamet"  del  Duque  de  Rivas,  Pablo  Herrero. 

Clatsua  et  Mediaevalia.  XVI:  1-2. — Xenophon,  Poly- 
crates  and  the  "Indictment  of' Socrates,"  Anton-Her- 
mann  Chroust;  Damon,  A.  F.  Raubitschrk;  Im 
recherche  de  la  sagetse  d'apris  Huguet  de  Saint- 
Victor,  IfiTgen  Peilersen;  Det  Aage  von  Ddnemarl( 
"Rotulut  Pugillaris,"  Angclus  Walz  (Fal.);  Im  poetie 
amoureute  en  langue  latine  au  moyen-dge  (concl.), 
(iuy  de  Valous;  iMonardo  and  the  iMtin  Poets,  ].  (iwyn 
(irifliths. 

Comparative  Ijteralure.  VII:  1. — El  elemento  ori¬ 
ental  en  D.  fuan  Manuel:  Sintetis  y  revaluation,  Dioko 
Marin;  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  Translations  from 
Petrarth,  D.  (J.  Rees;  The  Soviet  Controversy  over 
Pushkin  and  Washington  Irving,  John  C.  Fiske; 
Chretien's  "Cligdt"  and  the  Ovidian  Spirit,  I).  W. 
Robertson,  Jr.;  An  American  "Georgic":  Willa  Gath¬ 
er's  "My  Antonia,"  Curtis  Dahl;  Kafka's  Imitation  of 
"David  Copperfietd ,"  E.  W.  Tedlock,  Jr. 

Comprendre.  No.  13-14. — Main  section  on  L'em- 
pire  hritannique,  prohleme  de  civilisation,  Peter  Abra¬ 
hams,  et  al;  Culture  et  coexistence,  Marko  Risti^;  Cnte 
de  Tart,  Camillo  Semcn7.ato;  Un  air  de  famille,  (Claude 
Roy;  L'engagement  politique  de  Tdtrivain  catholique, 
Francois  Mauruc;  minutes  of  the  Fourth  Oneral 
Mcetinit  of  the  Society  Europeenne  de  Culture,  Venice, 
fKtober  1954;  bio- bibliographical  notes  on  new  mem¬ 
bers. 

Convivium.  XXIII:!,  2,  3,  4. — Forme  ehiuie  e 
forme  aperte:  Lm  clastificatione  delle  arti,  F.  Battaglu; 
Ims  grands  farceurs  du  XV*  likcle,  fi.  Cohen;  Baude¬ 
laire  e  la  musica,  C.  Gallico. — Im  tradixione  itaJiana 
e  un  suo  recente  interprete,  U.  Pirotti;  Iniroduxione 
ai  critia  del  Seicento,  C.  Jannaco;  //  dtario  di  Virginia 
Woolf,  A.  Lombardo. — //  Manxoni  e  la  "riforma  let- 


teraria"  romantica  (1),  (».  I.  Lopriore;  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann  e  Thomas  Mann:  II  proNema  di  un'amicixia, 
llerliert  Frenzel;  Im  tntique  fran\atse  contemporaine. 
Cl.  Picon. — l.'ultimo  verso  della  "Chanson  de  Roland," 
Ratlaele  de  Osare;  Dipriore  cont. 

Culture.  -XVI :2. — M.iurice  Ixbel'i  summary  of  the 
Canailian  .National  Conference  on  the  Humanities, 
Novcmlier  1954;  Paul  Claudel  et  la  cathddrale  det 
tours  futurs,  Albert  I-e  Grand;  R.  P.  Little's  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Tom  Thomsim. 

Erasmus.  VIII  :2-3,  4-5,  6-7,  K-9. — "Speculum 
Scieniiarum"  featuring  uholarly  reviews  of  scholarly 
IxMiks  encompassing  the  entire  realm  of  the  human¬ 
ities. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  VIII  :2. —  Baroque  et  ilassicisme 
dans  Tarchitectiire  anglaise  du  XV 11"  siecle,  Henri 
Lrmaitre;  Andrew  Marvell's  "The  Xymph  Com¬ 
plaining  for  the  Death  of  Her  Faun,"  Flverett  11. 
F^merson;  Beckford  et  Byron  (II),  Andr^  Parreaux. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  X:3. —  Potgieter  et  la  litt^a- 
ture  tuedoite,  Pierre  Brachin;  l-et  votes  de  Texpres- 
sionisme  dans  la  poesie  suedoise,  Frederic  Durand; 
"Ardinghello"  et  "Hyperion,"  Pierre  (irappin;  Par 
iMgerkvist  et  la  conversion  de  Barahhas,  Maurice 
(iravier;  Henri  Plard  on  Hollierg's  jeppe  paa  Bfaerget: 
Pourquoi  la  "Chanson  det  Xihelungen"  ett  elle 
anonyme?  G.  Zink. 

The  French  Review.  XXIX: I. — Faith  in  laterature, 
Morris  Bishop;  Gide  and  Dante,  Floyd  Zulli,  Jr.; 
Sainte  Bruve  and  Spanish  laterature.  Max  Bach;  Stu¬ 
art  L.  Johnston  on  Raymontl  (>irneau;  Quelquet 
pataquet  internationaux,  Fernand  B.ildens|)rrgrr. 

Giornale  dt  Metafitua.  X:2,  3. — I'reteme  et  ahteme 
de  Tetre  ou  Texp^ience  de  Tetre  telon  M.  Blondel, 
Jean  Ecole;  Maria  Teresa  Antonelli,  Vittorio  Mathieu, 
Vittorio  .Sainati  on  the  spiritualism  of  Sciacca,  ('arlini, 
and  (luzzo.. — Issue  devoted  to  Rene  1-e  Senne  with 
articles  by  Fernand  Aubter,  (>aston  Berger,  Bernanl 
Delfgaauw,  Andre-A.  Devaux,  (iabriel  Marcel,  Au- 
gusto  (iuzzo,  Luigi  Stefanini,  et  al. 

Hitpania.  XXXVIII:3. — Antonio  de  Torquemada: 
Spanish  Dialogue  Writer  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
George  Davis  (-row;  Tecnica  de  la  intriga  teiundaria 
en  lajpe  de  Vega,  Diego  Marin;  Some  Aspects  of  the 
Contemporary  Xovel  of  Ecuador,  Kessel  Schwartz. 

The  Hispanic  American  Hiitohtal  Review.  XXXV; 
3. — The  "Distinguished  Maestro"  of  New  Spain: 
fuan  Gutierrez  de  Padilla,  Robert  Stevenson;  Ohrat 
selectat  of  Mariano  Pic6n-Salas  reviewed  by  W.  Rex 
Crawford. 

Ilumanitat.  11:5. — Im  lengua  vatca,  Antonio  Tovar; 
Arte  e  persona,  Luigi  Stefanini;  Diego  F.  Pr4  on  the 
engravings  of  Pom|>eyo  Audivert;  Sohre  la  elahoraci6n 
poitica  en  laigonet,  Flmilui  (-arilla;  Existencialitmo, 
irracionalitmo,  traicendentalismo,  Walter  Briinning; 
Eduardo  Carranza  y  la  nueva  poetia  lolomhiana,  Al¬ 
fredo  A.  Rogguno;  Sol>re  Rosalia  de  Castro,  Mario 
Binetti. 

Interiamhio.  XIII :4  -6. — Catedrait  RomJnicat  e 
Geiticat  da  Idade-Mfdia,  anon. 

International  P.tl.N,  Bulletin  of  Selected  Books. 
VI:1. — F..  Salazar  Chapela  on  Vicloru  (Xariipo;  Dic¬ 
tionaries  and  the  Translator,  F.  A.  Rush. 
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B(XJKS  ABROAD 


Ifalira.  \XXl\:2. — The  "Idea!  Typology"  in  Danie't 
"he  putgart  eloquentia,"  Let)  Spitzw;  Sole  tur  Tin- 
fluent  e  itiUienne  en  Franee  au  XVI*  siecle,  Marcel 
Fran^on;  Bihlicgraphy  of  Italian  Studies  in  America, 
Vincent  Lucuni,  ctimp. 

Ijhn.  V:4. — Interlihrary  Ixtan  in  den  US. A..  W, 
M.  Luther;  Let  dehuti  du  lipre  iroate,  Mirk<i  Breycr. 

The  Modern  language  fournal.  XXXIX;6. — Filoio- 
fia  y  arte  de  Etpronceda,  Homrro  (lattilln;  A  Modern 
Inquiry  into  the  Fiducational  Ideas  of  Montaigne, 
Carlo  Vacca. 

Modern  Philology.  1,111:1. — Weiste't  Borrowings 
from  the  "Bihliotheh  der  tchrinen  Wissenschaften," 
Richard  F.  Wilkie;  heux  adaptations  intonnuet  du 
route  de  Washington  Irtnng:  "The  Adventure  of  the 
(ierman  Student,"  FJizabeth  Teichmann;  Hawthorne 
on  the  komante:  Hit  Prefaces  Belated  and  Examined, 
|et»e  Bier;  IJichent  on  Art,  Monroe  F.ngcl;  Theodor 
Storm  and  Ptychu  Phenomena,  |o»ef  Kytan. 

Monatshefte.  XLVII:6. — Cnilparzer  and  the  East, 
luiniund  Koitka;  Fritz  Semmler  on  Cierhart  llaupt- 
niann'i  prx-in  Pima  grusst  xum  (iehurtttag;  Hesse 
Collection  in  Europe,  )o»eph  Milrck. 

Numero.  V:4-5,  6. — Evolucion  del  arte  ahttracto, 
Seliastiin  (iatch;  Trots  peintret,  (Maude-H^lene  Si- 
beri;  Ijorenxo  ljutto,  MateUla  (^pitani.  -  FV/rit'd/  d'art 
dramatique  d' Angers,  Gillet  (.X>rant;  poems  by  Ales¬ 
sandro  i’arronchi;  Riflettioni  a  margine  della  mostra 
di  Picasso  a  Milano,  (iiorgio  Settala. 

Panorama.  111:12. — FT  pentamiento  boliviano  en  el 
sigh  XX,  (Guillermo  Francovich;  Machado  de  Attit — 
O  encontro  do  Artista  com  o  Homen,  Benjamin  M. 
WoiMlbridge,  Jr. 

{juesderni  Ihero-Americani.  No.  17. — Don  fuan  de 
Austria  en  el  Ndpolet  hittdrico  y  en  e!  politico,  Am^r- 
icu  (^stro;  Un  intermediano  fra  la  cultura  italiana  e 
spagnola  nel  tec.  XVI;  Alfonso  de  Ulloa,  A.  M.  CJal- 
lina;  II  "kefranero"  attribuito  al  Marquis  de  Santil- 
lana,  G.  M.  Bertini;  Luigi  Panarese  on  (iuillermo 
Di'az-Plaja't  editKin  of  the  works  of  Federico  (>arcia 
Lorca. 

kevitta  Bratileira  de  Filologia.  1:1. — El  plural  en 
lot  nombret  propiot,  Fugenio  (aiteriu;  A  PropStito  de 
Minha  (iramdtica  Hittdrica,  Ismael  dc  Lima  (aiutinho. 

kevitta  Interamericana  de  Bibliografia.  IV :3,  — 

fodo  Capistrano  de  Abreu  (IH5}-1'I27 };  tintete  bio- 


M  M 


Under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Srrahm  da  Silva  Neto 
and  the  sponsorship  of  the  Livraria  Academica  (pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  valuable  “BihlKiteca  Brasileira  de  Filolo- 
gia”)  the  second  Brazilian  philological  journal  makes 
its  appearance  within  two  years,  llic  high  quality  of 
kevitta  Bratileira  de  Filologia  is  indicated  by  the 
names  of  the  editor  and  other  Brazilian  contributors: 
Antenor  Nascentes,  Ismael  de  Lima  (aHitinho,  and 
Joaquim  Mattoso  Clmara,  Jr.  Useful  features  of  the 
first  number  are  a  “Cronica  Lingialstica,”  thorough  re¬ 
views  of  books  in  the  field,  and  “Notkias  c  Comen- 
tirios"  of  activities  among  Brazilian  scholars.  Con- 


bibhogrdfica,  Helio  Vianni;  Andres  Bello,  nueva 
eduidn  de  tut  obrat,  Domingo  Buonrxrore. — Uma  In- 
trodufdo  a  Cultura  luto- bratileira,  Armando  C.  Pa¬ 
checo. 

kevue  de  IJtterature  Comparie.  XXIX:2. — L'abbi 
Privost,  Henri  Rodter;  Montesquieu  et  Dona,  Robert 
Shackleton;  Pierre  Desmaixeaux,  journaliste,  |.  H. 
BriKime;  l^e  "fournal  de  lecture"  de  F.-M.  Ijruchten- 
ring  (1773-1779)  et  Tetprit  "philotophique,"  Roland 
Mortier. 

kevue  Internationale  de  Philotophie.  IX:32. — Plato 
issue  featuring  six  articles  by  David  Ross,  et  al. 

khriiiitchrt  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  XCVIII:2.— 
Vier  Bemerkungen  xu  Herodot,  Hartmut  F.rbse;  Epi- 
carmo  e  la  figura  di  Ulitse  '‘HXTX02,"  Adelmo  Bari- 
gazzi;  The  Date  of  Composition  of  Tacitus,  "Annals" 
II,  K.  Wellesley;  Das  Problem  der  Urxeugung  bei 
Aristoteles  und  Theophrast  und  in  der  Folgeteit,  Wil¬ 
helm  Capcile. 

kivitta  di  l.etterature  Moderne  e  Comparate.  VIII  :2. 
— Une  amitii  difficile:  Goethe  et  Schiller,  Louis  Sau- 
zm;  'T  prometti  tpoti"  in  Danimarta,  Andersen  e 
Mantoni,  Alda  Manghi. 

Romance  Philology.  IX:  1. — "Abetir"  in  Pascal  and 
Montaigne,  B.  F.  Bart;  various  topkal  “notes"  and 
fxMik  reviews. 

Schweitentchet  Gutenbergmuteum  (Mutie  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XLI:2. —  Wilhelm  Butch  alt  "Typo- 
Graphiher,"  Willy  Rotzler;  S.  F.  on  I75th-year  jubilee 
of  the  \eue  Zurcher  Zeitung. 

Standpunte.  IX :6. — P.  du  P.  Grobler  on  F.ugene 
Marais’s  Ihe  Ijed  van  Suid-Afnhu;  G.  Dekker  on 
Totius’s  kagel;  kondom  die  Digter-Lilfe,  in  Herwaar- 
denngttrant,  Rob.  Antonissen;  /.  C.  Bloem  alt  Me¬ 
morialist,  ].  Greshoff. 

Svizzera  Italiana.  XV:1 10-111. — L'influence  de 
Montesquieu  au  Tessin,  I,ouis  Delcros;  II  Premio 
Viareggw  1934  e  la  questione  meridionale,  (>uido 
(^Igari. 

Vida  Hitpdnica.  III:1,  2. — Inspiration  and  Tech¬ 
nique  in  Spanish  Romantic  Poetry,  R.  F.  Brown;  A. 
1).  IL  Fishlock  on  Joao  Pinto  Delgado;  Cati  un  aho 
de  vida  ingleta,  mis  impretionet,  Trinidad  Martinez. 
— Ijos  teatros  univertitariot,  Jos^  Ugidos;  Ravel  y  Et- 
pana,  D.  Fmpaytaz. 


sidrrable  space  is  (and  apparently  will  be  in  the  future) 
devoted  to  the  question  of  Brazilian  dialectology. 

Lawrence  A.  Sharpe 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Paper  Editions  is  a  new  magazine,  issued  from  2233 
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